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Super-X, the long range load, gives many a 5] 

good shooting and a good bag on days when the duck 
e flying out of range of ordinary 

call down the as flyers at remarkable 


with few cripples. 


Short Shot Stun is the secret of the 
effectiveness of the Super-X load. Instead of stringit 


out along its line of flight, the shot column | 


together in a concentrated mass, even at the longer 
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loads, most of the pellets in the Super-X shot cl 
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Bruce Peninsula 
N H A CALIF rl eninsula is a 
lor Zz str ot land betw 1 (y yian Ba‘ and 
Lake Huror Phe trict h and well 
watered with smal strea s lak The 
wooded portions consist most of second growth 
timber The northern part tly barren with 
very tew tarms The list t essible by 1 
highw which exte t Tobe ait = the 
northern extremity of t t ila 
Every r th inds rt 4 attracted 
to this district which is f f its fishing 
and attractive scene ind $ iccessible 
from the U. S All the sort the penir i 
have established ta tre t tne mtort ot 
tourists in the shape of cam t nd t es 
either for sale or rent, and also boats f rent 
together vith men t ‘ e ther a i luct 
parties to tl best fishing g ls 
Brook trout m be found most of the 
strean t! fish hatcl t Owen Sound 
keeps the Sydenham Rive t 1 with speckled 
trout $ tar Ip 5 Ing! | Ils 1 Tew miles 
ibove th ty 
Bass most the small-r thed 
found most of the inland k ! 
nume " 1 the $ 
Hurot 1 Georgian B $ The 
plentiful i Stokes B i | 
off the she Bas 1 kel nge ire als« 
found in the Saugeen and S l vers Pike 
ma be had in most f t l 1 lake and 
streams el are sca f heing taken 
at Tobermory, Lion’s Head and t Saugeet 
River Perch are caught in Lake Hurot pat 
ticularly in the icinity of Stoke Bay Salmon 
trout are caught by trolling in Lake Huron and 
Georgian Ba ind some have been taken up t 
40 pounds Lake trout are taken, and it 
Gillies Lake the the art of ntair 
trout are found 
In the southern part between Southampton and 
Owen Sour 1 there is ec de ible tarming land 
ind very little game, only S and rab 
bits being found The district farther north is 
rocky and covered with ¢ nd wth timber 
and well watered and in addition to the above 
named animals red deet ! k hea muskrat, 
ind a few wolves are f 1 Quite a 
er of bear re shot eacl but deet and 
nave © have heen protected’ for several years 
nd are now getting rit le ful 
Ducks a found the whole listrict it 
the inland lakes and streams and the irshes 
1 long the lake a ! Che ire very 
plentiful in tl s ind = fa G ire also 
found but not in any great numbers. 
Southampton is situated on Lake Huror t the 
t ith f the Saugeen Ri ind ca he eached 
by what is popularly called the Bh Wat High 
wa which runs 1 th f 1 Sa i acre the 
St. ( Rive from Port H Micl in) 
ar «the st f Lak H 1 from here 
its a the uth portion of Bruce Pen la 
t Owe S t There S " 1, he h 
bout 2 mile lor with gra il slope. excel 
ent hathir There tt ee 








prices Boats be rented 

Owen S 1, at the head of tl I of the 
sam ‘ he iched bot the Canadian 
National and the Canadi Pacif Railways, and 
by route N from H on, 113 miles, and by 
route N 10 from Toront 118 miles Passen 
wer steamers leave here for Manitoulin Island. 
Sault Ste Marie, Fort William and_ other 
points on Lakes Huron and Superior The bay 
is 16 miles lon gand 5 miles wide and has about 
20 miles of bathing beaches A road skirts the 
shore and there are several places ideally locat 
ed for tourists and campers. 





Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
© of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 





The 








is Falls on the Sydenham River a_ few 
miles from the city is a noted beauty spot; Indian 
Falls on the Indian River and Jones Falls on the 
Pottawattamie River are also of unusual inter- 
est Harrison Park, over 60 miles in extent, is 
i natural park and has ample camping accommo- 
dations including picnic and game grounds, cook 
ing accommodations, refreshment pavilion, tents, 
boats, etc., for rent. 
Allenford is on the Blue Water Highway about 
ilfway between Southampton and Owen Sound 
ind the road leads from near here north to 
Wiarton, 14 miles. Accommodations of every 


kind for tourists are available at Wiarton 
Sauble Beach is on the shore of Lake Huron and 
in be reached by road from Hepworth which is 
m the road about half way from Allenford to 
Wiartor 

Oliphant is also on the shore of Lake Huron 
Just 7 miles west of Wiarton, and is a com 
paratively new tourist place All kinds of ac 
commodations are to be had. Red Bay is 5 
miles north of Oliphant on the road that runs 
north through the center of the peninsula. Cape 
Crocker is on Georgian Bay 18 miles from 
Wiarton, and is an Ojibway Indian reservation. 

Stokes Bay is about 26 miles from Wiarton 
ind can be reached by road. The district here 
is rough and timbered, but has numerous inland 
lakes and streams 

Lion’s Head is on the shore of Georgian Bay 
ibout 20 miles north of Wiarton and 6 miles 
across from Stokes Bay, and is in a rough and 
well timbered and watered district The fishing 
is fine Barrow Bay is about 2! miles south 
of Lion's Head and affords great fishing and 
duck hunting in the fall. 

Dyer’s Bay is about 40 miles from Wiarton 
on the shores of Georgian Bay and is reached 
by a stone and gravel road Fishing for brook 
trout, bass, salmon and lake trout, pike and 
pickerel may be enjoyed here Gillies Lake is a 


couple of miles north of Dyer’s Bay and is noted 








for its lake and mountain trout Accommoda- 
tions may be had here. 

Tobermory, at the extreme north end of the 
peninsula, can be reached by road he district 
is rough and rocky and covered with second 
growth pine, cedar and _ birch There are sev 
eral islands along the shore which are very 


ttractive to the tourist, especially Flower Pot 


available 


Island Cottages and camp sites are 
for the tourist, as well as several good hotels 
ind private places Boats and guides may be 
hired The fishing is great here and two tro 
phies are donated each year, one to the American 
tourist and the other to the Canadian tourist 
catching the largest trout during the season 
Usually a 25 to 30-pound trout takes it. 

Red deer and black bear are quite plentiful 





within a radius of 12 to 15 miles. 

Access can be had from Tobermory to Mani- 
toulin Island by boat, and the boat carries auto 
mobile for those who wish to take them along 
to tour n the island or the mainland on to the 
north of the island od road leads from Lit 
tle Current North t spanola which is on the 

sten Marie to North Bay 





Scott County, Arkansas 


H. L. » ote KANS Your inquiry as to deer 
hunting in our state received I would advise 
you to go into Scott County, of which Waldron 
is the county seat You can get further direc- 
tions there. Non-resident license fee is $15, 
and you may take your game home with you 

The season is in two sections. First section 
is the second Monday in November to the fol- 
lowing Saturday night. Second section is from 
December 20 to January 1 inclusive If you 
want a guide or further information I would 


Tra D. Cole. 


be glad to hear from you 





I E. M.. KY (ree! River Ss a tft 
leep river in some places, but t very w 
\ will find good fishing all uy 1 dow: 
rive from Livermore to Mammoth Cave 
river is noted for its large channel cats 
tl are a great many caught The bass fis 
s not so good until you pass Ma th ¢ 
Landing and get in the headwaters of the r 
White perch are also caught this rive I 
ire the three principal fish, 1 tl 

Most of this fishing is done trout 
ind live bait is used more tl ther 
minnows and craws The ‘ t 

n be procured along tl t 
little branches running into it There are 
many places where you can | hem, but 
can find plenty of little b ys t vill be 
to get them for you for a few cent Wher 
ficial bait is used, it is generall 1 ant 
! or a tandem. These two atch « 
a few fish. 

Che water of Green Riv leat 
the time and its name is derived from its 
culiarly colored green water. However, at 

esent time this river is very ind 
be so for several weeks. 

The mode of fishing used by lent 
the river is mostly trot line, ine 

neé throw line, and = such. TI 
ire mostly mud with occasional ky stret 
steep and fairly high. Ice food lg 

e procurable all along t erent 
towns along the river. 

Cats are the principal fish caugl it this 
of th year at that section of tl ive f 
Livet re to Mammoth Cay I ld sug 
if u want any bass fishi go farth 
the river. The farther you go the bette: 
bass fishing gets. 

There are occasional riffles w " 
boat cannot pass when the wa ; 
when it is high a boat can go er them. 

The fishing is fair in Green R f 
country, but there are often time whe 
not so good. I would suggest that 1 tr 
channel cat fishing in this river as at tin 
is especially fine.—James A. Hal ? 

Touring and Fishing in Ontario 

G. B., OHTO I am sending ] wit 
c of our official government m 
i copy of our Ontario Ready Refe e | 
which is particularly useful as a f 
ers, fishermen and tourists, as_ the 

ise form the exact type of t 
often in demand. 

I can safely advise that you will find it a 
enjoyable trip from Sault Ste M thr 
North Bay and on to Ottawa This 
been improved and gravelled and 

weathe Its condition, of Se < 
he mpared to the paved highways of 
Ontario, but it is nevertheless omf 
bl idition throughout, while t er 
tract s through that district a é I 
O 2 trip through this sect Or 
i trip over the newly n 1 f 
I m to Little Curre M | 


such 
Islan 
into 











Green River, Kentucky 


to 








you, 














following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inqutries. 




































while to take a couple 

from North Bay on the | 
through the Temagami | 

it least as far as Hai 

of days could very profit 
trip south from North B t 
line route to the west via P 
possibly some of the del ftul 
as from Parry Sound throug! 
is of Georgian Bay; or from 
the Muskoka Lake District 


On a trip such as you have in 


also 


suggest 


that 


you 


turn 


north 


It 
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Bruce Mines, Thessalon or Iron Bridge. | —=&@xgX | 


. will note that these branch roads only run FALL — WINTER — SPRING 


rt distance north and end in virgin territory 


ss you should obtain particularly excellent Big Game 
fching. Fishing will also be good in Temagami Hunting in exIco 
in Algonquin Park, but this latter district , 
, ot hed by 1 =f r car at Come to a virgin hunting ftield in high pine 
only be reached by leaving you mountains where game is still untouched and 
Scotia Junction and proceeding by train. streams unfished. Where you get real dog trailing 
Detailed information respecting fishing license * a ay M | —y' ee Bear, Black Bear, 
oe a : Spotted Jaguar and L 
will be found on pages 5 and 6 of the Ontario Buck guaranteed to each license. Plenty of 
Ready Reference and the customs regulations are wild turkey, wild hog and all small game. We 
on the back of the road map.—K. A. 
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Bargains in 


UNCLAIMED 


Trophies 


Hundreds of fine mounted trophies 
—unclaimed by 5; n—mus' 












are eattlemen born and raised in Mexico. Send 
for folder and pictures 














kburn. SIERRA MADRE HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB f 
Crow Wing County, Minn. Box 705 El Paso, Texas “ Siiael novelties. Tugs gs, robes, fur pieces, 
Ww. W. L., MINN.:—I have spent consider- on the ‘taber ahenel Deer gee po cteen nos 
time on Gull, Long, Round and Mud lakes in ae _ pear 4] Seale poy Lined a RUGS $6.50; Bear 

, : : om ‘ , ugs ndia pard Ru — dozens of others 

W ing C ounty. T have never, however, —A LAS ne at similar prices. Everything ia famous JONAS QUAL- 
iny fishing on Mission lake. Wall-eyed ITY—sold gander sense pes ty —y Dens walt 
Echine . n= fe uantities li rite 
shing on Gull Lake is very good and Long Shots Positively Guaranteed! MMEDIATELY for big FREE illustrated folder show- 


“Ty g bass lake. wake i 
1 very good bass lake. Round Lake is Hunt the Big Brown Bear on ing COMPLETE LISS of these 








good for crappies and bass. Kodiak Island THIS SPRING Write for FREE Folder NOW! 
One advantage, velieve, of headquartering The Pioneer Hunting Orcaanizati . : 
Gull is, if the waves are high on one lake, po gh ae "8th hens oe Master Taxidermists JONAS 
lake across the road is bound to be calm. 1024 Br 
G Lake is located about 12 miles north of ALASKA GUIDES, INC. ae ag BROS. 
Brainerd on highway No. 19. This highway is | | Bez % Anchorage, Alaska 
lamized. There are some very beautiful ‘ 





drives in this vicinity, one particular drive 


Fete Fy Moose, Deer, Lake-Trout 
| have been very glad to give you this in- 

mation. If you have any stions, pleas 

an 2 ee At the LAKE OF THE WOODS 


CRUISER and HOUSE BOAT Accommodation For 
A COMBINED BIG GAME and FISHING TRIP 
Please Be Definite 


TD Whese Mati Beene 2 ted THE J. W. STONE BOAT MFG. CO., Ltd. 
O; hrough Sa ouhien as dee ee P. O. BOX 90, KENORA, LAKE OF THE WOODS, ONT. 


——__ 











:pirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
tain section of the country. These experts ' " "! ee EE 
rsonally reply to letters from our readers M M M 9 | 
ih raged to Gt dinviae la wah ep oose, Nioose.. NLOOSEe... | GREEN’S CAMPS 


= re. Consequently, in order to deter- Try a late fall hunt this year. Moose | 
cialize P juently ; 3 wad and deer are real hunting during first Sabaskong Bay 





























staff member to whom your inquiry enews. Our tecation o Witle Gasther hack \ 
; ild be forwarded, it eae ty om it - but what a difference in game conditions. LAKE OF THE WOODS 
hnite as to territory, preferably dealing wi Plenty of time yet to make plans for r : 
more than a single state or, better, with a real hunt. Write or wire The entrance to the Wilderness 
locality or county. Andrew A. Dodds, Ghost River, via Sioux where big Muskies and game fish 
It is not the purpose of this department to Lookout, Ontario. abound. Exceptional Lake Trout 
mmend the “best” general section of the fishing during October. Moose, 
imtry for any sport. Two men who have Tae deer, and bear hunting good -at 
ed ne ag age ey ae —- —e agree A VACATION IN COMFORT our outlying camps 15 or 20 miles 
Diraiives? 0s the better. - ere wee eer On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened | from our main camp. Competent 
a service not elsewhere obtainable when roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a »nides 
give complete and absolutely unprejudiced room, two baths (one for the hadiies) with bet run- guides. 
. . : ning water. here you can cruise around, lunt, . 
rmation on any district about which our ack ent sons te Sith ak tae cates a tee Folders upon request. Write or 
aders may ask us. The thoroughness and Plenty of Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake wire. Make reservations now. 
alue of the service we can give you is in di- Trout, Bass and Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and 
. wr , lefini f Duck. Come early for trout fishing when at its Geo. H Green, Emo, Ont. Can. 
t proportion to the definiteness of your best. Limited or exclusive use of house-boat may 
uestion. Please make your inquiry as specific be had—normal capacity eight guests. Write for 
possible and give us plenty of fime in folder. ‘Third year in operation. 





A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 
oe ; Wanted—=TROUT CULTURIST 

. DEER TRAIL CAMP to care for very small private hatchery (not 
commercial) and stream on owner’s country 

“In The Heart Of The Big place. Prefer man able to handle axe, minor 
Game Country.” Now book- repairs and team for hauling and mowing 
ing reservation for Deer along stream and wife good plain cook. No 


Hunters. Season Nov. 21 farming. Owner spends part of week. at 
to Nov. 30. Licensed Guides. place during half of year—usually alone. 


which to secure the desired data. 
























A Personal Reply | 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry | 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- | 
velope and by the certificate below, when 




















Rates in keeping with the times. Furnished house, delco light, modern con- 

I roperly filled out. Write for illustrated booklet. veniences. — Pleasant Ohio country. Per- 

: J. W. JOHNSON, BRADLEY, WIS. manent position. Answer fully giving ex- 

| perience, references, wages expected. 

STATA ATTA] POE Box 75, in care of Ourpoor Lire Pus. Co. 

Oo UOT OR OM ORONO LT! —...— | ] Outdoor Life Bldg. Mt. Morris, Ill. 
: | e ” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 

Free Service ® FAMOUS 








Pe, Bring the family and spend your summer , 
Certificate ati at r lodge. Rates $5.00 a day The Greatest 





S| ©) 
vacation our 
(4 including board and lodging. Be st trout fish Duck and Goose Shooting 
HIS CERTIFIES that I || ing. Trips through “TETON” a id i in the South 
(oJ am a reader of OUTDOOR | aan — Prive bg ~~ "a 15th Our location is in the general. line of fight on 
Sheep, er, lope, ar, sept. Lower White Rt just east the Rice Fields. 
=| a a ite ted — to Nov. 15th. Write for information. an season Nov. 16th to a. "<n deciaatee, 
oO ere-to-Go injormation Plummer Hunting Co., Kelly, Wyo. Open for a few weekly bookings, parties of six to 
(- " en a l 0 pe eek each which includes pals, 
‘|| without charge. The copy Vedsing, peste’ live decepa, Galde servies, ibe. 
| 


ACE HUNTING LODGE, P. 0. Box 482, Rose- 
dale, Mississippi. 





from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


RY, 
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Northern Ontario See 


or Deer, Bear, Ducks 
Ruffed Gounek and Rabbits. Season Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 
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Name in d of Sept. 1st to November 
) ‘ period o ep st to 
25th. Let us arrange your hunting trip. By E. M. Shelley 
Good fishing in September. Write or This book fe a practical, common-sense 


wire E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, } 
Trout Mills, Ontario. } mite: 
. | Some descriptive and pictured chapters 
on inexpensive kennel making and train- 


work on breaking bird dogs and retrievers. 


























City na ing appliances; also simple dog doctoring. 
fi , | Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00 
Se ain ee x Mention Outdoor Life when OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
» >) 111 East Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Ruffed Grouse Strutting 


Etching by W. J. ScHALDACH 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist and his Publishers, 
Harlow, McDonald ros Company 
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“Bring Em Back Alive!’ 


(Editorial) 


OME months ago I was at a private showing, in 
Chicago, of Frank Buck's film “Bring ‘Em Back 
Alive, a neat little piece of hocus-pocus which is 

now drawing down cash customers at a rate that would 
interest even the late Mr. Kreuger. Though my com- 
panion at the event considered me unconscionably rude 
in whispering as much to her, fact and fiction were so 
cleverly mingled in this photo yarn as to be almost 
indistinguishable; and the air of open-mouthed admira- 
tion with which the film was received by guests at the 
affair was aided and abetted by the personal presence 
of the mellifluous Mr. Buck himself. 
of women present, and they thought those animal fights 
Simply Won-der-ful Apparently the country thinks so 
too, so Mr. Buck and his playmates and publicity man- 
izers will doubtless use Cadillac phaetons instead of 
Fords upon their next trek after the dangerous beasts 


[here were a lot 


of Africa 
The point | wish to make, if I may be allowed so 
vulgar a purpose, is that Nature Faking of the worst 
kind is going on under all our noses in films, newspapers 
ind magazines—and the more cleverly it is done the 
more contemptible it is. After ““Nanook of the North” 
ind such sincerely descriptive photoplays we have been 
deluged with tawdry tripe concocted in Hollywood and 
passed off for authentic natural history. In Canada 
there was a recent African jungle fake entitled *“Ubangi,”’ 
which was finally exposed by the National Better Busi- 
n Bureau. It was full of the worst sort of misrepre- 
entations, yet a gullible public was swallowing it whole 
[he same was true in this country a few years ago of 
the “African” film “‘Ingagi,"" which purported to be a 
renuine study of wild life in the jungle. It showed 
gorillas carrying off ripe young native maidens, and was 
filled with similar scenes of partly prurient, wholly 
1eretricious fraud. When a sportsman or other person 
of sense saw it he was apt to walk out on it, but the Great 
Herd flocked to it like sheep even after the 
film got out of control and sued the producers for 

ck pay. 


‘gorilla’ of 


[ O YOU want your children taken in by a ham actor 
dressed up in a monkey suit? Maybe you do, but 
Trusting that you will bear with my indignation on 
hould like to point out that no one 
“*make-believe’’ such as has 
lished literature and the stage from time immemorial 
you'll remember the rabbit in “Alice in Wonderland 
nd many a clown in a lion suit in the 
od old circus days). But make-believe 
comes Nature Faking when those who 
ent the stuff directly or indirectly lead 
public to believe that it is founded 
ipon natural history, or that it is a reall, 
[RUE account of how things happened 
Frank Buck's diverting scenes were truc 
insofar as they showed actual animals and 


this subject, | 


objects to palpable distin 


snakes biting and clawing one another, but even such 
a Pollyanna as the dramatic critic Mr. Burns Mantle 
admits of “Bring ‘Em Back Alive” that “it is, natural- 
ly, full of tricks,” and he adds: “No adult or semi- 
adult person will think of doing Mr. Buck the injustice 
of believing that he believes the adroitly assembled 
shots tell the story of the hunt for pictures of wild life 
exactly as it happened.” 

[hat is true. And it is also true that the film PRE- 
TENDS to give an absolutely accurate description of 
jungle life. And since it doesn't, I call it Nature Faking. 

HAT the newspapers are full of such junk you and | 

both know Today it is hardly possible for a 
youngster to grow up without being filled to the neck 
with a hodge-podge of unscientific “‘nature lore’ which 
he is apt to correct only if he becomes a sportsman or an 
amateur naturalist Even our books by “experts” 
teem with gross inaccuracies. | just picked up a new 
book entitled ““The Life Stories of Beasts,” by Eric 
Fitch Daglish, and since | am particularly interested in 
a little about them, | looked up what 
the gentleman had to say about that noble species. 
My eyes popped as | read the following: “Brown and 
black bears, and even the savage grizzly, are no less 
devoted parents than the polar bear and will follow an 
enemy that has injured their young for days, traveling 
scores of miles if need be, to avenge the loss they have 
suffered."" Ye gods! And this is called a scientific age! 
Anything to make a thrilling story. 

I could go on indefinitely pointing out the grossest 
sort of faking in current newspapers, books and movies. 
But that would only bore you, and besides we have a 
department, “With the Nature Fakers,”” wherein we 
present you each month with some of the rankest ex- 


bears, and know 


amples 

You and |, however, as sportsmen and—in varying 
amateur naturalists, have a duty to con- 
fakery and demand that if natural 
ented at all it be presented TRULY. 
where natural history 
is concerned, somewhat more than one born every 
minute. The Great Herd will believe about anything, 
including politicians and the eminent Mr. Buck. 
you and [| don't raise our voices in favor of an occasional 
bit of authenticity in+pictures and press, the Fakers 
will have it all their own way and your son and 
grow up believing that down in the 


degrees—as 
demn outright 
history be pr 
As to the general public, there i 


mine is apt to 
. Malay States the natives live on dinosaur 
eggs and make diapers out of the fur of 
e Dodo bird : 
Which may not be very important to 


ourunless you happen to want to be—and 

your son to be—a Realist about animals 
ind birds and the great Truths that can 
be discovered in the humble study of all 
wild creatures 


So if 





















































Two pictures of ‘‘Rusty’’ and brown 
bears Note the size of the paw in 
the picture above. It was 914 inches 
across 






FTER a cold, sunless, mo- 
notonous trip north from 
Seattle on a boat that 
should have been scuttled 
in deep water twenty-five years 
ago, and was probably the worst- 
kept boat in the northern service, 
we arrived at Seward the second 
of May in a snowstorm, the 
flakes averaging about an inch 
in diameter. Those of the in 
habitants who were not still hibernating were out to meet 
the steamer and kindly informed us that the wetness of the 
snow indicated the approach of spring, the spring having 
failed to arrive through some oversight, confusion of dates 
or something. 

Messing around in the slush to kill time until next day, 
when Uncle Sam’s railway was to send a train into the 
interior, | acquired some necessary equipment that could not 
be found farther south, including a pair of L. L. Bean’s 
“Maine” hunting shoes with sixteen-inch soft leather tops. 
This is the footwear for a spring bear hunt in the country 
| was headed for. No, the tops of these shoes do not slip 
down the leg and form a beautiful band of stiff corrugations 
across the Achilles tendon above the heel and around the 
ankle to kill you slowly by exquisite torture. The only im- 
provement I could suggest in them is a slightly higher and 
rougher heel and very rough soles of crepe rubber. 


| URING the open season in spring in the Cook’s Inlet 

country everything is saturated with water and there are 
streams or pools or swamps everywhere. When it isn’t snow- 
ing it is raining and when neither, it is freezing. No man can 
walk in rubber hip boots and they are useless except on the 
tundra or on comparatively level ground. Leather footwear 
is out of the question. The tops of these “Maine” hunting 
shoes are absolutely waterproof if properly taken care of, 
and no water ever got into mine except over the top—and 
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on certain occasions that was plenty. 
heavy pair of felt insoles and two pairs of heavy wool 
long enough to extend above the tops of shoes. Get 
shoes large enough for this combination. Tight shoes 1 
cold feet in cold weather. 





















of 


ook’s Inlet 


By 
H. J. Burkhard 





Wear inside the: 


My rifles were a .400 Whi 
on a Waffenfabrik Mause: 
tion with a beautiful Ne 
barrel job, and as extra a 
Winchester solid frame whi 
restocked with a high comb 
pistol grip. This .405 with 
ammunition and solid frar 
surprisingly accurate, but 
course beyond 200 yards its 
jectory is against it. In test 
it at 100 yards with a good 
I shot a ten-shot group of | 
and five-eighth inches, 
certainly is surprising accu 
for a big bore lever action 


J EAVING the train at 
town of Indian on Turnag 
Arm (at least, Indian is 
dicated on the map as a toy 
we were met by Frank E. 
a pioneer of Alaska, who tu: 
over to me a small log ca 
where I holed up most of 
time for twenty days, still wv 
ing for spring! The town consisted of four or five 
cabins, sheds, barns, etc., and had a population of sixt 
including guides, transients and eight horses. When it 
known that there was an amateur gunsmith in town wi! 
small roll of tools and materials I immediately became a \ 
popular man and to help kill time while waiting for the 
to go out of the river and release our boat which was fr 
in I did a variety of repair jobs, trigger-pull jobs, etc 
the “dangdest” assortment of rifles imaginable. Se\ 
years ago some enterprising cuss unloaded a flock of Mau 
rifles “made for export” on the male population of Al 
and if he knows how these poor, deluded sourdoughs 
about it he’ll never come back. Rusty, my guide, was 
proud owner of a Mauser of this type; weight seven pou! 
with a barrel designed for a whipstock. And he had 
some outlaw gunsmith twenty dollars to equip it with 
Lyman. He asked me to look it over, and after prop 
refitting the sight to receiver he asked me to shoot it in. 
[ shot it in but not into much of anything to speak of. 
grouped its shots beautifully into a fifteen-inch circle 
100 yards, except of course, the wild shots that appeat 
casionally and are difficult to account for. Really, this 
no kind of rifle to get fresh with big brown bears with, 
after some uncomplimentary and rather mean remarks ab 


the indiscriminate sale of firearms to inoffensive peo} 
Rusty threw the measly contraption under the bunk, and it 


probably there yet. He toted the .405 after that 







rife 
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ntually gypped me out of it on some pretext or other. 

inally becoming convinced that summer would arrive 

re spring, and trusting that the season would be farther 

inced down Cook’s Inlet we got a gas car (consisting 

principally of model “T” Ford) from the railroad company, 

% and clattered down to Anchorage with our outfit. We ar- 
rived there in the rain, for a change. Having decided that 

ice would never go out of the river and permit us to 

use the boat we had engaged before going north, I engaged 

Nick Gaikema to take us down to the brown bear country 


' his gas boat Sea Lion; length fifty-six feet, beam 
twelve feet, and a mighty comfortable, seaworthy boat. She 


built with a semi-flat bottom and when lying on a sand 
yr mud flat she didn’t heel over at an angle of forty-five 
erees, making it impossible to live on her. She is as 
fortable and warmer than a good cabin on shore. 
(he Sea Lion was lying on the stickiest, ooziest, slickest 
in the world waiting for the tide to float her. And 
king of tides, the tide on Cook’s Inlet and Turnagain 
varies from thirty to forty-five feet, exceeded only by 
tides in the Bay of Fundy, if I’m not mistaken. While 
g our outfit aboard we got acquainted with Capt. Nick 
| “Rufy,” his co-pilot and man Friday, who has a marvel- 
collection of yarns and knows how to tell them. 


me 


N! K is the salt of the earth and of the sea, a first class 
4 NY navigator, can smell good bear country and shoots bears 
‘asionally for the thrill of it. He has a fine dry wit and 
keen sense of humor and a terrific appetite for “store” 
indy out of a big tin can. He has an envious placidity, 
nd it seems impossible to excite or irritate him; he is faith- 
) ful to his wife and is mild mannered as befits a gentleman. 
never heard him use strong or unbecoming language until 

ne day as he crawled out from somewhere in the bilge 

Te he had been looking for a leak. He looked like a 

besmeared amphibian wart-hog and smelled and sounded 

se—much worse. And “Rufy”? Through a certain 

chain of circumstances which culminated some fifty years 

¢ ’ vo, Rufy was ushered into the world at Kodiak or some- 
. ere thereabouts and grew up with the country, the Indians 
| the dogs, and assimilated, absorbed and soaked up 
irious and sundry accomplishments (valuable and other- 
ise) together with a 
il knowledge of ships 
| navigation, sea-otters 
| whales, fishing and 
hting, and Indian lore 
the legend of the 
He is a good 
, a good story teller 
can boast and brag 
any man. And in 
f himself, he is a 
holar and a gentleman, 


country. 


te 
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The staunch ‘‘Sea Lion’’ 


on which the party lived 








withal; despite the fact that his number tens have never 
scuffed through the halls of fame or the palaces of the great. 
And, Oh Boy! How his whiskers grow! 

Although “Rusty,” my guide, is only twenty-four he 
carries a registered guide’s license in a greasy wallet in his 
hip pocket, has had several years experience in the Alaskan 
forest service and in the big game country, and is a college 
graduate. He is an inveterate reader and is not at all dis- 
criminating about it. He has literary aspirations of the 
highest intensity and has visions of drifting into fame and 
fortune on the pink clouds of literature. But just now he’s 
got to rustle his bacon and beans somehow or other and there- 
fore condescended to accompany me on the trip down Cook’s 
Inlet, as the laws of Alaska prohibit a non-resident dragging 
a rifle around in the brush looking for big game without a 
guide. He wears more hair than clothes (see photo), never 
owned a hat in his life if he had to pay the bill, and as nearly 
as I can remember never put on dry clothes on our whole 
trip. He is unhappy unless wet to his hide and is otherwise 
just about as thoughtful of himself as a two-weeks old cub. 
He has the spirit of youth in his heart and the spring of 
youth in his long, lean carcass; and how he can walk! 

If you are looking 
forward to a big 
brown bear hunt any- 
where in the Cook’s 
Inlet country you can’t 


Below — The great 
size of the Alaska 
brown bear is shown 
by this skin. Rusty, 
at the right, is 6 feet 
2 inches tall. Circle 






















_ eg wed a“ beat Nic k, Ru fy, 
t é = 
Or a Rusty and the Sea 


a 


Lion. You'll see more bears than there 
ire in the stock market at this writing. 
This isn’t to be a big brown bear story 
with a lot of frills and unnatural history 
nd things, so from here on toward the bit- 
ter end I’ll copy my diary which was writ- 


ten up daily under all sorts of circum- 
sometimes about four feet of me in 
trying to keep warm, at 
others lying on the deck of the Sea Lion, 
and once huddled over the galley stove 
wasting a lot of darned expensive coal, 
dressed as | was born, with my socks and 
clothes scattered all over the place in an 
effort to extract the surplus water. It 
probably isn’t much of a diary but I admit 
I’m rather prejudiced in its favor as it 
records one of the most satisfactory and 
the most interest- (Continued on page 48) 


stances 


n leepinge bag 
my sieeping lay 
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arolina in the Meawnin’ 


By 
A. R. Beverley-Giddings 


HE TRIP had not begun too brightly. Originally 
I had planned to return to my beloved Louisiana 
Bayou country; to that lovable blagour, Alcide; to 
the courtly, delightful “Papa” Letellier; to young 
Etienne LeBlanc—all of whom awaited my coming at the 
Papa’s plantation on the banks of the little bayou. Then 
business intervened; a week was all the time I could manage 
to get. Sadly I gave up thought of a return to Louisiana 
and substituted South Carolina with not too good a grace. 

It was a lowering day, that day I left New York—the 
day after Christmas. The light was fading as we crossed 
the Jersey meadows; outside it was chill and raw with an 
occasional flinty flake of snow whirling down against the 
Pullman window. I had never embarked on a shooting trip 
with such little anticipation—with such a feeling of dreari- 
ness and depression. 

Day was just dawning the following morning when the 
porter awakened me. Before I had dressed the round sun 
showed his face above the pinelands and struck color from a 
thousand rain pools along the track. There had been a week 
of heavy rain, the porter told me, making the dirt road 
impassable for motor travel. Later my outlook was not im- 
proved one whit when the fast express hesitated just long 
enough to put me off, breakfastless, at a small, forlorn and 
totally uninhabited station. 


ET even as I stood there, looking this way and that, the 
rumble of a wagon came to my ears and in a moment 

a pair of mules harnessed to a dilapidated vehicle and 
driven by a caroling darky, emerged from the pine forest. 
“Yessuh, Mist’ Cap’n,” he cried out as he drove alongside, 
“heah I is and dat ol’ train no mo’ den aroun’ dat curve.” 
He stopped to alight and pile my baggage in the wagon, then 
continued, “Brekfus’ done be ready when we get back. We’s 
all set foh yo’ sho’ ’nuff. Mist’ Frank say tuhn whole place 
oveh to yo’ and we sho’ ’nuff gwine do it.” He chuckled, 
shouted a stentorian “Get up dah, mules!” and we moved off. 
I soon gathered that my host had been detained in the 
North and in all probability would not return before my de- 
parture. I was more or 

less prepared for this, 

having some knowledge 

of the exigency that 

kept him away from his 

shooting preserve dur- 

ing Christmas week; 

the week, so he told me, 

that he enjoyed most in 


For the remaining fif- 
teen minutes of day- 
light the fowl literally 
poured into this restful 


the whole year. But, naturally, the confirmation of 
fear did not serve to raise my spirits to any very consic 
able extent. 

Yet—Lord love you—when the bright Carolina sun 
risen in its might and brought forth a host of delightful od 
from pine and bay and myrtle; when the wagon had g¢g 
two miles and we came upon a wide-porched, white-colun 
plantation house, with black Jinny on the porch waving 
a welcome; when the hounds and bird dogs had crow 
around our wagon, welcome written all over their eag 
faces and wiggling, ecstatic bodies; when the fragrance 
coffee and sausage had been wafted to my nostrils, why 
could no longer hold my dolor, and accomplished suc! 
immediate about-face as to set the dusky Jason off 
a perfect hurricane of chuckles. Yes sir! It was a | 
way from Louisiana, but it was the deep-South just 
same and I was home again. 

Jason talked to me from the kitchen door as I ate 
breakfast in solitary grandeur. I learned that the bird 
bobwhites are always “birds” in the South—were “ri 
smaht plentiful,” thanks to the hundred pairs of propag 
quail planted in the spring. Turkeys, too, were on 
plantation in abundance. And deer. Jonas had started 
fine buck from a bay head within half a mile of the hor 
only yesterday. The muddy Santee River rolled past 
plantation a few hundred yards behind the dwelling. 


some of its pockets and backwaters, Jonas said, ducks we: 


plentiful, in the very early morning and late in the eveni 

[ went up to my great, high-ceilinged chamber to don | 
shooting clothes. 
the flames leaping and crackling with that 
which an open fire imparts. And I thought, as I chang 


clothes before its warmth, of ante-bellum days this old hous: 


had seen; days of gracious living. I wondered what p: 
cious thing it was we had gained nowadays that we cou 
let so many bright things of life slip unheeded through « 
fingers. 


N MY bed I found a gun case with a note attached. 
was from my host. After expressing the hope that 


have a successful week, he went on to say: “I have come t 


the conclusion you expressed last year that an ounce of s| 
is better handled by the 16 bore than by the 20, owing to t 
shorter shot column ... I had this gun made for me by o 
of the best gunmakers in the world. You'll notice the straig 
stock and straight hand grip. Downstairs you'll find a c: 
of shells. They were hand loaded to my order and cont 
two and a half drams of powder and a scant ounce of sh 


Two sizes of shot, sixes and eights, in this particular load 
You'll also find a box or two of ordinary turkey and bu 


loads. Please use the gun and let me have your finding 
I drew the gun from its trunk case. Rank envy flood 


A fire of pitch pine blazed on the heart! 
bright chee 


] 


my soul when I glanced at the maker’s nate; it doubled 


For 


in poignancy when | put the gun to my shoulder. 
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The first bird all but S ait | 
flew down the barrel 7 eee u } 
of my gun “ili 3 ~EA “EN Ve 
OW A aN } 

a beautiful thing, pedigree in every ee TR, AO 
line of it-—satin smooth from butt to AY \ 
muzzle. Balance to me was no nebulous PANG . Age 
[ had shot fine guns before. But 
this one came up in a manner I had never 
previously experienced; so sweet and true, so light yet giv 


ing a feel of toughness and strength and efficiency. I 
snapped the locks; they were clean and crisp and ringing. 
| glanced at the card that lay in the gun case. Right barrel 
quarter choke; left barrel full. An even six pounds in 
weight. Pattern particulars followed. The price was on 
the tag, too. It gave me a slight shudder; they sell a very bordered with a fairly wide belt of underbrush, myrtles, 
good eight-cylinder motor car for that sum. But show me _ bays, and briers; the trees that reared their heads above 
the gun man that would have denied its worth—even at were water oak, gum and an occasional pine. On each side 
twice the price! the land rolled pleasantly away; corn land, cotton land, with 
occasional patches of cow peas and buckwheat planted close 
“OL MAN sun come out strong today,” Jonas told me as___to the branch as food for the birds. Beyond the slope the 
[ descended the stairs. “Ain’t seen his face for a sparse, fragrant pineland stretched away—on one side sea- 
week.” He broke off as his eyes fell on the little gun in my ward, on the other to a dismal morass, the refuge of hdr- 
hand. “Sho’ mighty nice lil’ gun,” he went on in a moment. _ rassed deer and turkeys. 
“Mr. Frank set high sto’ by dat gun. Bamminest gun I The pointer was making game when I brought my eyes 
ever see on pa’tridge...We gwine shoot pa’tridge this back from the horizon. He was on the edge of the branch, 
mawnin’ ?” moving forward slowly, uncertainly, through the fringing 
| signified my assent. brush, throwing now and then an uneasy glance at us over 
“Mules saddled and waitin’,” Jonas replied. “We-all get his shoulder. 
goin’ right now.” 


He picked out a brace of dogs: a deep-chested, powerful 6 OODCOCK,” Jonas said a trifle contemptuously. 
young pointer with a black head; and an undersized Llewel- “Cold weathah fill dis yere branch with dem. Cain’t 
lyn bitch. The other four bird dogs he confined in the kennel see mahself no use in huntin’ woodcock, though Mist’ Frank 

| as we moved off their frantic expostulations followed us. sho’ plumb set sto’ by them.” I heard no more. I was off 


Ve rode along an avenue of magnificent, moss-draped the mule and with a steadying word to the pointer followed 

: oaks and turned into a cotton field. Here and there a him into the thicket. The ‘cock got up just beyond a low 
holl, showing a white crown of cotton, clung to the withered patch of briers, scarcely fifteen feet away, and foolishly 
lks. A few doves lifted from the ground and shot away elected to cross an open vista between two pines. At the 
vift flight, their mauve breasts glinting in the sunlight. crack of the gun he folded up and pitched to the ground. 
Sporting birds, these: wild, wary, difficult to bag, for we had The dog brought him to my hand. I fondled and stroked 
baited fields on this plantation. They were to furnish, the rich brown feathers before handing him to Jason. Few 

er in the week, one of the most thoroughly enjoyable sportsmen there are who do not have an ecstatic moment 


oting afternoons I have put in in years. over the bagging of the first ’cock of the season. 

Beyond the cotton field a road led to that favorite rendez- “Look der, Cap’n suh,” Jonas exclaimed as I mounted the 
of bobwhite—a branch. It marked, as most branches mule, “Lady’s on birds . . . Steady yo’, Mack—” to the 
i watercourse. This one, however, was a series of very pointer. “Don’ yo’ steal dat point. Hold ’em, Lady; hold 


pools, rather than a flowing stream. It was thickly ‘em, gal.” 
She had them pinned down in the cow peas; a fine covey 
of fat birds that roared away strongly on the flush to the 
shelter of the branch. A bird dropped to my first shot just 
beyond the edge of the peas; the second load overtook a 
plump hen at the edge of the thicket. Easy shots, both; yet 
I couldn’t help but bestow an approving pat on the little gun. 
The singles were well in the thicket but the bold-going 
pointer pushed his way in through the briers and quickly 
came on point. The bird flushed wild through no fault of 
the dog’s. I caught him with the choke barrel as he whirled 
left toward the rise. Down he went. 
“Daw-gone!” cried Jonas. (Continued on page 47) 
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By 
Eugene A. Hancock 











The author loafing a bit, letting the fish do whatever work was 


necessary 


whats, was reduced to the ne 






























saries—or what appeared the: 


be mecessaries—and _ separat 
into three piles. Max and | 1 
our blankets full length 


stovepipe shape, each roll bei 
stuffed at the ends with dufi 
tied in place. Then each ro 
bent into a horseshoe, ends las 
together, that it could 
swung from the shoulder. W 


qu 
ll 


SO 








Max working up the Big South ; x" all dimensions and adjustment 
calculated by the trial and e1 
“WAS . & b method, supplemented by | 
en pe 4 loads did not prove too chat 
mountain ; alr, the pungent y oe ay on the legs or too constrict 
mans-pertume Of spruces, 4 - "s over the chest for a few hou 
the singing of fast water and the - | bie 
5 . a ade pack. 
strike of the swashbuckling trout & 
is not to be denied. ‘ - .* \ ARD, who had been 
Maxwell Mattoon of Loveland, . Ye e teacher in China and 
Colorado, a regular professor of ; seen the coolie porters c 
trigonometry when it comes to ‘ enormous burdens on the 
the many angles of angling, and shoulders. tied his bundle in a 
his friend, W. Ward Davis of great round ball, lashed it to 
Oklahoma City, no sooner got The polar bear’s head rock in the pool below the of tubing in which he kept 


together during Ward’s Colorado 
vacation than they developed a 
mutual piscatorial yearning. I was the lucky third per- 


son invited to make it a crowd and I joined them. 

Max, Ward and I all agreed that the best place in the 
world just then was in the heart of the northern Colorado 
Rockies on the Big South branch of the Cache la Poudre 
River. The mountains, spruces, singing water and trout 
were all there waiting for us. And it was just the place 


where you could lay your rod down to untangle a fly with- 
out some strange fisherman stumbling over it. ’ 
WE DOPED out a grub list, and while I added and mul- 

tiplied, Max with his blue pencil did some expert sub- 
tracting and dividing. We were to pack over a couple of 
mountains, without special packing equipment, so Max, 
who had carried a load over those mountains before, bore 
down heavily with his pencil. 


The weather was ideal, and none of us wanted to carry 
a tent, so the tent stayed at home. A room full of fishing 


tackle, grub. bedding, clothing, what-nots, and a few 


falls, and Max dropping a fly into snappy water 





fishing rod, and had it ready 


roll back and forth around 
neck. Piling our loads into Max’s car, we were re 
for an early start the next morning. Max and W 
drove over from Loveland before sun-up and had bre« 
fast with me in Fort Collins. Then we sped westw 
up the Poudre. We drove more than sixty miles throu 
mountain meadows and canyon gorges, through quak 
aspen groves and between pine-studded mountain slot 
The smooth high-gear road followed the river and 
climbed steadily but almost imperceptibly. Higher 
higher we went until we passed out of the pine tore 


elevations and reached forests of spruce. When ne 
to the divide we turned south off the highway int 
one-way road over which the car crawled, bumped 
rocked for nearly an hour. It would have been a spl 
did horseback trail—most of it. As bad as this road w 
we heaved sighs of regret when at last we had to 
goodbye to tires and gasoline. _ 

The next few hours our favorite quotation was, 
kingdom for a horse!” Our packs were heavy enous 


seu 
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( ie level, but when the 
tt tilted upward their 
“ht increased as the 
quare of something or 
ther. Ward with his 
Chinese coolie style of pack- ‘ 
got along so well that S 
and I aimed no wise 
cracks in his direction on 
score, contenting our- 
elves to comment occasion- - 
upon his headgear, a ‘tx: a 
le white canvas hat, by ~ see. ne = 3 ' 
ins of which we could ok ee twill ai 
him up or down the re : - — i 
er, even in the dusk. ine al os nae ae % 
\ll three of us puffed like ol pie ; aS Coes xa 
rd engines pulling a — a en” ela — oy Seer 
ght over the backbone a if a <a SS 
the continent, so we + am. : 


we were getting some- 
but we were geared 


Since there were 








low. 

grandstands along the 
filled with spectators, 
could sit on as many 








as we wished to, 


and there was no 
















dissenting vote when any one of us re- 
rked casually that that log ahead 
ked like a convenient place to ease 
ck. 
WHEN we were over the first 
mountain we looked up the trail to 


the top of 


the second—as far as we 


11] 
i 


} 
( 


see 


in 


that 


direction—and 


de- 











cided to make camp where we were, a 
spot where the trail touched the river 




























_ 




































or We would hike over the next moun 
t for our fishing, with our loads re- 
. duced to fly books, cold ham, raisins 
d chocolate. The fishing would be Top—Max cleaning 
better beyond the next mountain, of course. his Friday catch be- 
ye _ | fore starting back 
h We had met three fellows as we left the car. over the mountain 
ey had just come out from the Big South 
) thew : : — ee Above—Ready to hit 
| they told us fishing was rotten. We had oie commana aeaik 
ked over their tackle and figured that it leaving the car be- 
ule — | >7— P . hind. Left to right: 
ild be—for them—not that cheap tackle Man, the author and 
t catch fish, for it certainly can, but the Ward 
> } | > ° > « 
{ LpDILE a 12 ) cO > i 
: ngler who g es to a lot of trouble Right—Ward out on 
to reach good fishing water is likely to the rock, feeling for 
take al ack Cutan wll aad Grandfather Salmo 
along g i I 
ong good tackle. Now, after dropping Clarkii, The action 
our loads in a likely of the water has set 
we fished for an his rod quivering 
near at hand, and 
began to think we 
r discredited the 
, ten fishing” report 
; much. We _ had 
. sht only enough to 
0 or our bacon the We looked for a landmark by 
ext morning—Max which to locate our camp from the 
|, I should say. river and found a sign already up. 
lax might have It was the Sign of the Curled 
ed a few more, but Spruce—a young spruce slanting 
gan to rain. Our almost horizontally over the river 
nt was at home, where and curled upward at the tip. 
rood tent ought to After a pork- -and- beans supper— 
under the circum- we sa saving what fish we had 
nces, but we were in , : tor brex akfz ist—an old log seemed 
, PPO ‘ Max doing his best as cook while two assistants ; é 1 > le 1 I k 
§ uce forest and we played and let the “‘kitchen” work take care of itself an eas) Cc lair as we leanec ac 
a hand axe. We against it and forgot the moun- 


hed back to our blanket rolls and threw up a shelter 
oughs in such a hurry we didn’t discover until after 


tain we had put behind us. 


Daylight vanished quickly and 


the 


stars 


with 


our 


We were so 


left 


us under 


as up that the ground in front of it was deep with 
uce needles—and we didn’t want to risk building a 
Oversights like this do sometimes occur, al- 
There was a good 
avelly spot near the end of the shelter, however. It 
topped raining as soon as we had finished the lean-to, 
0 we didn’t find the camp layout inconvenient. 


there. 
ugh not often noted in print. 


encircled with 


seemed t 


closely 
straight up we 
in the forest. T 
escape f 


here was a feeling of 
from a world of things and responsibilities. 

I was the first to wake in the morning 
sifted in among the branches. 
raised my head slowly. 


campfire. 
lofty evergreen spires that looking 

» be at the bottom ef a deep well 
restfulness and of 


as the light 
I heard a twig snap and 
Not more (Continued on page 55) 
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A grouse out for a morning sand bath 


field in the Midwest 


By Courtney Borden 


(Mrs. John Borden) 











OOD mornin’,” Ben 
greeted us with a smile, 
as we drove up to a 
cabin in the Michigan 
woods northwest of Grayling. He 
had been standing on the porch 
and catching sight of our motor, 
had hastened down the steps to 
give us welcome. 

“What luck this fall?” John 
asked as the man walked up to 
our Car. 

But he had not heard. “Got 
here in good time, didn’t you?” 
he said. “A bit before I was 
expectin’.” 

We had as yet not met the other members of the 
small hunting and fishing club which we _ had joined 
recently because of its reputation for good partridge 
shooting as well as trout fishing Nevertheless we 
were curious as to what luck they had had since the 
opening of the season on ruffed grouse three days 
betore . 

“How about birds?” John inquired. “Or has it been 
too warm ?” 

Ben was helping us unload the car. 







“p URTY good,” he replied, pursing his lips, and turn- 

ing the question over in his mind. This was _ his 
club, he worked for it all year round and he loved it. 
“[T guess ye might say a good many,” added he with some 
hesitation. “But the birds seem to be gittin’ up so awful 
wild this year. My goodness they’re wild! They'll 
hardly lay to a dog at all. Why it warn’t so long ago 
that a fella might git a few shots—’stead of just watch- 
ing ‘em scare up a mile ahead of ye.” ; 

Ben, whose entire life had been lived in the open, sum- 
mers On a trout stream, winters hunting and trapping, 
possessed the clear penetrating eyes of a woodsman and 
the tanned leathery skin of a man accustomed to con- 
stant exposure of sun and wind and rain. He was short 





CONCLUSION—RUFFED GROUSE wiTtTH DUKE AND JAKE 
















A cook feeding grouse which shows how tame 
they become when not molested 


and lean and, we soon tou! 
always industriously at work 
something. 

“The other crowd’ve all g 
off early. I told ’em I'd 
here for you folks and \ 
Richards will have lunch re 
soon,” he said as we lifted 
last gun, the last box of she 
and the last suitcase from 
back seat. 


ging in all the paraphernalia 
a week-end in the autu 
woods. As Ben open ed 
screen door, out bounded Du 
and Jake, a pair of English setters who had been gi 
us by a friend a few weeks betore, and who had arr! 
by express. Originally they had come from Glenw 
our plantation in Mississippi, had been puppies in « 





kennel, and we flattered ourselves they might remembe! 


us. Duke, small and slender and more black than wl 
had reached us with a rush, but Jake was heavier and 


body, you might say, a trifle underslung. He had me 


with an unfortunate accident: on his way to Florida t 
winter before an expressman in the baggage car 
managed to drop a trunk on him. Jake’s hunting 


that season had been over. “When Jake gets tired 
sometimes limps a little,” his former master had 
plained, when he gave the dogs to us. “But I can't g 


him any hunting at all where we live—and old Jake 
good for a few years anyway.” 


\GERLY the two black and white dogs rubb 
against us, snifing our clothes, our guns, and ne 
ceasing the wagging of curly tails. Duke, after fu 
scrutinizing his new master with his greenish yell 


eyes, laid back his head and barked, pleading for him ' 


make haste. while Jake, his nose twitching with an 1 


ward emotion, trotted excitedly up and down the porc 


personally conducting each armful of luggage that 








We made for the cabin, dra 








a 
. 
a! 


es vitl ete 











ow bearing into the main 
§ the log house where a 
fre blazed on the hearth. 
George, a geologist by profes- 
and an associate of John’s, 
| soon afterward in his own 
-ar. He was to be our guest, 
possible grouse meant much 
0 yrge, for he, like ourselves, 
1d looked forward to this $ Satur- 
and Sunday for many months. 
Discovering oil in some one else’s 
: ell would never be so thrilling to 
e—he had already admitted 
discovering that he himself 
id bring down the trickiest of 
land game birds. 
\s for the one woman, though it 
had been explained that this sort 
nning takes infinitely more 
ind patience than duck shoot- 


(7eo 


(,eor? 
cou 


a 


Ol s 


-—I, too, had hopes of some 
\ | \LF hour later the party set 
Sh off. Duke and Jake, loping 

ead, eagerly led the way back to 


tant and higher hillsides 
eir October radiance, the hill- 
of yellow and copper and gold 
Them popples up there is the 
e,” Ben pointed to a covert 
bably two miles away. “Ye 
ir always find patridge in 
ump of popples like that.” 


1e€ 
of 
I 


ronounced the “a” in par- 
tridge like some Bostonians are 
| e to pronounce it in “Har- 
ind “car.” Yet he was far 


ing a product of that effete 


ird those distant popples we 
John carried a Wesley 
16 gauge double barrel 
gu echt barrel cylinder and left 

rel modified choke, 30-inch bar- 
rel. He prefers 16 gauge for grouse, 


R } irds, 
oi? right 


a ny good shell with 
/ hot; perhaps using 
No. 6 late in the season 
ds are wild. Mine 

in L. ©. Smith 2 
double. barrel 


had perhaps too 
dro p for field 
ig—its second set 
ot barrels being good for 


| single barrel gun 
ised for these birds, 
hinks it should be 

d choke. If double 

he likes right bar- 

‘oved cylinder and 

rel modified. But 

time hunters have 

vn ideas on guns 

very few 





lls and 
agree entirely. 
iring line of 


Jur way between trees. 


four—we had 
e bei ing his gun—we were careful 
line as we climbed up and over 


We 


OvuTDOOR 


Wild grouse chicks sunning themselves 


Sugges 
to 


rv hill into a hollow out of which 


1 


( lifficult to climb. 


ted 
keep 


rough 


it 


to 


our legs in and out of thick undergrowth. 


time there was 


some one who 
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Al dm és, 


Ben 
in a 


ridges, 
descended again 
became 
We tramped to right and left, 


Half 


wondered what to 


th both feet, if a grouse should start up suddenly: 
the rest of the time she spent in shoving twigs and 


hes out of her 


face and trying to 


hold 





the 





gun 






: * 


Above—A grouse all set for flight 
Leftt—A beauty in hand 


pointed 
hastily 
off the 
ment. 
“I’d sure 


skyward, safety on, ready to be 
raised to the shoulder, slipping 
safety with the one quick move- 


like to clamp down on one 
of these babies!” George was 
saying he tripped over the 
fallen stump of a tree and righted 


himself. 


as 


fINE grouse country!” John 
exclaimed he topped a 
ridge and gave a sweeping glance 
at miles of wooded country in its 
finest autumn raiment, stopping 
to watch for a moment whether 
the dogs had turned and whether 


as 


| was keeping up. Duke was 
working but a few yards 
ahead. Jake was far away. 
“I’d like to see you get a 


partridge,” softly floated back 
to me from over his shoulder, 
as he turned once more to the 
business of searching. 

But we found no birds. 
“Will we ever find a grouse?” 
[ found myself shouting to 
John, well out of breath by 
now. We were straining our 
eyes and ears for every possi- 
ble sign. 

“Never mind. 
came his reply. 

The October air, 
of woods and _ berries 
leaves, was fortunately 
and bracing. And the hunt 
itselfi—the terrain and the 
uspense—was all part of the 


Keep quiet!” 


redolent 
and 
cool 


thrill. Far away could be 
seen the bluish-gray smoke from a small camp fire. It 
twirled upward into the afternoon sky like delicate float- 
ing feathers, while at our feet, in patches here and 
there, waved a crimson weed whose tufts ruffled in the 
gusts of wind like stubbles of red wheat. The out of 


doors, in all its flaming colors that held us in an exquisite 
shell, was a veritable artist’s paradise, more like a canvas 
in some gallery where a visitor might stand before it and 


; prc ; ni ar 
comment incredulously: Nature couldn’t be like this. 
Jake in the meantime was wandering too far afield, 


He 


tiring himself needlessly. had had no hunting in over 
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two years and perhaps, having been a puppy in the 
Southland, imagined he was again following the haunts 
of quail. He had been employing just the opposite tactics 
from what we needed. A dog who hunted too wide might 
easily scare up one of those wily birds long before the 
guns came into range. Duke, on the other hand, though 
he too had had little experience afield during the pre- 
céding two years, was behaving quite as a grouse dog 
should. Few grouse dogs would ever win a place in a 
Championship Field Trial. Seldom was Duke more than 
20 yards ahead of the advancing line of guns. Eyes alert, 
head up, stern down, and nimble feet moving cautiously 
—stylish Duke seemed to have understood at once the 
sort of situation he had been put down to meet. Con- 
scientiously he quartered every foot of ground within 
our radius. First right, then crossing in front of us, 
swinging back to our left 
he went, leaping like a 
hare up and over tangled 
clumps of underbrush 
\fter each blow of the 
whistle he would turn si- 
multaneously, look round 
toward his master and 
handler, and obey the in- 
structions given by a wave 
of the hand. 
66 \REFUL now,” or- 
dered John, casting 
an experienced and wor 
ried glance to the _ right. 
He held the center of the 
line: I, the right flank. 
“There'll be a_ bird any 


minute,” he said And 
then: 
Whirr ... heavy wings 


beating by, behind us 

“What was that?” 

“A bird . . . dammit!” 
John muttered. 

Duke had heard the bird. 
He stopped, abruptly. 
Ears tuned, he turned his 
head and asked the hunt 
ers from where the bird 
had risen. 

“Where'd it go?” 

“Over there, | guess—in 
that thicket. Got up be- 
hind us,” Ben deplored, 
casting a longing look in 
the general direction the 
wings might have gone. 
‘lL didn’t see it. Did ye?” 

Nor had anyone else. 
So there was no use going 
after it. 





Jake’s master now scolded me. “Most accident 
when climbing through fences. Well, why pick that 
You're sure to be behind a tree if a bird gets up. 
the trouble with all beginners. You always wonde 
trees are in the way.” 

The fence accomplished, we reloaded our gu: 
once more went on our way. Every second—th: 
pense had quickened since hearing the sudden ru 
wings behind us—we expected to flush another bi: 
the thick woods where we now were the odds 
certainly be with the game. 

“I don’t understand where them birds is today! 
sure were here yesterday evenin’,” Ben observed. 
they’ve gone to water?” 

At that moment we heard a dog’s pleading cri 
was Jake and we had forgotten him. His right fi 
caught in the barbe 
fence, white curls 
round and round the 
he had only made 
worse in trying to 
cate himself. When 
leased him he was 
human with his tha 
gratitude. H « 
scratched his pay 
from then on he 
stopping now and t 
lick the injured m 
Poor old fellow, 
not being in the lea 
ful and all at onc: 
seemed to sense it. 
then on, tail dow: 
ceased trying and 
close by our heels. 





NJOT very simila: 
= this search for 
ruffed grouse in its na 
surroundings to the s 


and on Long Islan 
preserves where be 
drive hundreds of 
into the air at 
Nevertheless, driven 
do take the utmost of 


energy or labor whi 
after all, much of 
pleasure of gunning 
birds on the wing. 

two types of bird sho 
cannot be compared 
we were in a sp 
settled section o! 
United States where 
rvyame still abou 








“eT. _1 : . 

. Jake Come e dow n. Grouse gathering on an 
What do you mean? Come 
here, sir,” his master 


called, sternly, but not unkindly. “Come here—I said.” 
Foolish Jake, in his ever-widening casts had flushed the 
game. And now had proceeded to race after it, as fast as 
his short legs could go. 

“Too bad... in this open place, too! We won't get 
many shots as easy as that one,” Ben lamented feelingly. 
For we had reached an opening in the thick woods. 

“Take doesn’t seem to know what it’s all about,” his 
new master explained. “We'd better leave him home to- 
morrow.” Jake’s doom was sealed but Jake was still 
oblivious of the fact. He pranced up to us, a trifle sheep- 
“Careful, Jake... 
steadv now.” The dog wagged his tail the harder, and 
tried with his dark pleading eyes to explain his mistake. 
Then he walked away, dropping his tail. 

On we went, heading now towards an even denser 
patch of woods than any we had heretofore attacked. We 
reached a barbed wire fence and started over it. 
“Always break your gun—before climbing a fence!” 


ishly, smiled, and wagged his old tail. 





Hunters and dogs 
being out-played by 
lant feathered’ cre 
whose favorite ruse is to permit a hunter to pass, 
it crouches unseen; then suddenly to laugh at hii: 
leaping out from behind his back. 

Our hunt indeed was hard and earnest. Nor w 
similar to shooting on Long Island during the latter 
of the 18th century. Here is an excerpt from a s! 
published in 1783, “Heath-hen Shooting on Long Is! 
After describing the bird and giving directions for fi 


early winter morning 


it, the author goes on to add: “I should here avoi 
tempting to describe the several articles of convenic 


such as horses, chairs, provisions, liquors,” (my it 
“necessary for this diversion. Suppose my party to 
sist of two gentlemen. I would provide a single | 


chair,” (whatever that constituted?) “a servant in 
second chair, to carry the dogs, provisions, liquors, 


sugar, etc., and spare powder and shot.’ 
Now, in comparison, I contribute my own field 1 


scribbled just prior to Jake’s accident, while I sat d 


for a moment of rest. . “In the (Continued on pag 


of raised game in Eng] 


in marksmanship but 
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By John W. Eddy 


A\ Modem Hephant Hunt 


SPORTSMAN going to Africa, especially on his 
first expedition, concentrates either on lion or ele- 
phant and sometimes on both. In recent years the 
Americans going out to what was called British 
\frica have specialized more on lion, as the use of 
r cars has taken them farther afield where these spec- 
members of the cat family are numerous and un- 
histicated. This lack of sophistication is shown in the 
n's utter absence of fear of the automobile. In fact, it is 
in object of fascination to him, as well as to many 
\frican animals, that it frequently proves his undoing. 
these remote districts, where they are so abundant that 
hey have not taken on wholly nocturnal habits, one can 
lrive right up to a bunch of lions lying out in the open. 
[hese so-called “picture lions of Tanganyika” have had such 
ppeal for our rich sportsmen and moving picture en- 
siasts that we have more or less forgotten the elephant. 
Ever since that intrepid hunter and sportsman, Frederick 
Courtney Selous, published his book called “A Hunter’s 
Wanderings in Africa” in 1860, which has now become a 
sic, elephant hunting has always been considered the pre- 
sport by Englishmen and the inhabitants of Africa. 
The elephant is not only the largest animal that walks the 
h today on four legs, but is also supposed to be the most 
and intelligent. One does not leisurely 
drive a car up to a great tusker or among a herd 
of elephant, but this unique modern convenience 
does enable you to reach distant places where 
big tuskers may still be found. From then on 
the actual stalking is similar to what it always 
been since ivory became a high-priced article 


mmerce. 


tacu 


T 1. question of what trophies I wished to 
llect had agitated my mind for many years. 
he killing of certain of the larger, less sporty 
tures like giraffe and hippopotami never had 
led to me. I certainly preferred to leave 
thers their taking, even for the museum of 
University of Washington. The difficult 
question was whether I should shoot an elephant. 
hat time I had the erroneous impression that 
heir numbers had been depleted almost to ex- 
but, fortunately, I happened to read an 
in “The National Geographic Magazine” 
tated that three thousand elephants are 
\frica each year. This convinced me that 
| should attempt to secure one of these supreme, 
r trophies, with certainly no fear of kill- 
last of a dwindling species. Therefore, 
Satariland, Limited. our Nairobi agents, were 
rned that I wanted an elephant. 
we finally arrived at Nairobi, on Oct. 
<6, 1930, I was glad that I had included in my 
trophies a great ivory-cartying pachy- 
For that reason, we were received as real 
belonging to a higher class than the 
jjourners from the United States who 
dash down to the lion country, taking 
and shooting the various species that 
ndy. Our guides and even the thirty-odd 
afari boys were filled with a greater 
fntiusiasm. It became at once the 
topic of conversation. The mak- 
these plans monopolized the —— = 
mn of all and the hunting of lion Ais trophy. 
several kinds of bucks was pepe .- 
ited to the last half of our two 4¢ Ais right 


hs trip. 


The author 








Anticipating our arrival at Nairobi, part of our outfit 
had proceeded to a waterhole north of Mount Kenya where 
our first camp had already been established. Thirty camels 
were also on the march from a point eighty miles distant, 
to meet us at the Tanna River. 

For this camp we immediately started. That is, as soon 
as we had purchased our hunting clothing, targeted the 
30-06 Springfields we had brought with us, and tried out 
the big English double barreled rifles rented from Safariland 
Limited. Only four shots at a sixty-yard target with the 
.470 were necessary to convince me that the resulting kick 
was no fun unless fired at an elephant, rhino or buffalo. We 
paused at the waterhole camp long enough to demonstrate 
our shooting ability, or lack of it, upon Orax, Granti and 
Tommies. Then all haste was made to reach the Tanna 
River as the “small rains” were due sometime after the 
15th of October. 


FOR the next two or three days we motored on, hardly 

stopping to shoot necessary meat or take pictures of the 
abundant game along the so-called road. We even passed 
up a fine rhino, carrying a horn eighteen or twenty inches 
long. We did, however, take time to inquire from all the 
natives about a certain rumor—that there was a big elephant 

















16 


drinking along the river, whose tusks were so large that 
they reached the ground, making it necessary for him to 
walk backwards. 

We discounted the latter part of the story, crediting it to 
native enthusiasm, but the smart English officer at the vil- 
lage where we had to register before crossing the line into 
the northern frontier district, said he also had heard the 
big elephant story. That very night we camped at a village 
rest house with another officer, the game warden covering 
the Tanna River, who had also heard the rumor and thought 
it worth investigating if we entertained hopes of breaking 
the record. 

Next morning we met our camel outfit, stranded all 
of four days’ march from the river. One of the beasts 
had taken sick and all had wasted a week, waiting to see 
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leaving me the camels and trusting to luck in getting addj- 


out six miles farther to a village where there was a 
rest house overlooking the river. 
and sent back to hurry along the camels by relieving 
of their loads. 


The truck was unk 


Several native guides and acquaintances of Percival’ 





whether it would live or die. We persuaded the drivers gan to arrive with encouraging news of a large herd 
to follow along with the twenty-nine healthy camels elephants drinking regularly a short distance farther wy 
and drove hard to reach the river that night. river. All 
There we met Mr. and Mrs. Finley, of Green- confabs bet 
wich, Connecticut, who were releasing their several Percival and 
camels and returning for consultation with a doctor, native river 


Mrs. Finley having injured her foot while shooting 
an elephant. We started negotiations for Mr. Finley’s 
camels and finally rounded up eight or ten of these 
beasts, which were sufficient for only one hunter. 


ME§ \NWHILE, the big elephant rumor had taken 
more definite form. There was a chance that a 
certain native at Berra, sixty miles down river, was 
the author and knew where the great tusker was 
drinking. By this time my hunting partner, Joshua 
Green, and his white hunter, Pat Ayre, wanted to 
follow that rumor and I was fired with the same 
desire, being urged on by my white hunter, Philip 
Percival. A coin was tossed and Mr. Green won. 
He started down river at once with half our outfit, 
























as well a 
young wpsta! 
Somali, were 
ried on in 
Swahili langu 
but | 
learned somet 
of the strates 
modern ele; 
hunting as 
practiced no 
northern 
Colon ry. 
ACK 
Tanna 
semi-desert ex 
for miles 
miles. This d 
from the gen 
accepted idea 
great bare 
waste like the 
hara Desert. 


era 


fri ym 





sured I! feet high and 18 feet 


from tail to tip of tusks. 

Weight (estimated) six tons. trees. effecti 
The tusks are the largest i 4: all 
taken in recent years by a concealing all g 
sportsman They measure 9 and native 
feet, 11 inches long and weigh ° i 
86 and 84 pounds. On account some mois 
of their weight, exact dupli- comes during 


cates of papier machéare used 
in the head. The real ivory 
tusks are shown in standards 
on the floor. The trophy was 
loaned to the Rainier Club of 
Seattle by Mr. Eddy 


season ot 

“small rai 
which were du 
start in a wet 

two. 

Our immediate job was to shoot m) 
phant and to get out of the district befor: 
animals could start drinking elsewhere 
while the ground still permitted autom 
travel for the return journey. Further: 
the heat and direct rays of the sun, at 
point right on the equator, were causing 





ness among the boys. Several were 
with fever. 
Shortly after the “small rains” come 


“big rains” and all the game and the S« 
people, with their flocks, scatter out ove 
great desert. Then the long dry spell 

April to October 15 gradually drives 

back towards the river. From a hu 
point of view, present conditions could 
have been more ideal. Here stood I, on 
Tanna River, after a journey of twelve t 
sand miles, at the very end of the dry se 
with every stream and water hole dried 


Rive 


Ken} 


\ 


Above—The author's Somali desert lacks 
guides standing on their quar- il and } 

ry. lLeft—Elephant trophy sol an na 
taken near anna River, meager cover! 
Kenya Colony, British East ‘er eee at 
Africa, October 11, 1930, by the of grass wi 
author. The elephant mea- most contin 






tional camels at Berra. Word was sent to the origina} 
caravan, turning them back, since they would be of n ‘ 
ther use to us. 

Before daylight next morning my newly acquired camels 
were on their way up river with light loads. I followed 
later with one truck and the touring car. On a previous 
trip to this district, Percival had succeeded in getting ir 
twenty miles up to a grove of large trees on the river bank. 
Upon arriving there we found the road had been brushed 


brush and scatter¢ 








a 
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leaving no place for elephants to drink except the muddy 
ters of this great river. 

Now with everything set we walked up the river several 
miles. There we came upon a perfect maze of elephant 
racks and it did not take long for the boys to separate the 

ee tracks of two big bulls from the mass of ordinary 
ot prints. I happened to glimpse a lesser koodoo buck 
t the edge of the jungle of brush, vines and towering trees 
extending out from the river but I was restrained from 

oting by the sudden excitement of all the boys. 

They had heard a branch break a hundred yards or more 

‘thin the impenetrable thicket and Percival explained to 

e in a whisper that we were near two elephants, prob- 
ably the two bulls that had made the huge tracks. Listening, 

i with much pointing and 


yellow river of sand but not a drop of water. Later on we 
crossed a tributary of this dry water course where the 
Somali hoped to find a little moisture to help out our meager 
supply. Here an old Somali guarded a hole ten feet deep 
in the sand. He sat in the bottom of this hole and in the 
course of an hour was able to collect only a few teaspoon- 
fuls of brackish water in his dirty gourd. 

From here we turned westward to bring us nearer the 
probable line of march of the elephants. Also we had hopes 
of finding a better water hole near a native village. Soon the 
Somali ordered a halt and camp pitched for the night. Then 
off he started in search of the village. In addition to the 
chance of locating water, there was the possibility that the 
wild people might know something of the elephants. 

It was long after dark 
that we heard the Somali 





whispering, we tried to get 
sight of them. That was 
utterly impossible ; the noise 
ceased and we quietly re- 
turned to camp to go on 
with the next stage of the 
orderly plans. 





HERETOFORE, it has 
been customary for the 
sportsman and his guides to 
arise before daybreak and 
get on the largest spoor he 
can find following it out into 
the desert until overtaking 
his prize or giving up from 
exhaustion or sun stroke. 
Such a stern chase is heart- 


shouting to get our position 
and some of the boys went 
out with lanterns to find 
him. He reported the dis- 
covery of no water, but his 
friends in the village told 
him that a large herd of 
cow elephants with their 
young and small bulls had 
passed that day going out 
from the river. They had 
not, however, seen any 
signs of the two big bulls. 
This bit of news bore out 
the conclusions formed 
from the evidence obtained 
the previous day: first, the 








breaking and dangerous. 
lhe elephants always leave 
he river between two and 
ur o’clock in the morning, 
hut the hunter can not pick 
p the spoor until daylight. 
The elephant walks at the 
rate of six miles an hour 
until he is well out. After 
five or six hours of steady 
going, his pace slackens 
ghtly as he begins to 
l. By midday he has 
vered thirty to fifty miles. 
Chen he halts in the shade 
trees, not because he is 
ired but only to avoid the 
it and direct rays of the 
In the afternoon and 
night your elephant will 
feed out” farther, not re- 
turning to the river for 
three or four days. So if 
u don’t catch up with him 
ause of some _ lucky 
ik the first morning, 
food, water and stam- 

are gone and another try 

to be undertaken. Some- 

ies this will go on for a 
nth or two with the pos- 
ility of complete failure. 
Lo avoid all this difficulty, Percival has conceived the use 
camels to trek straight into the desert. There he sets 
a temporary camp in order to meet the quarry or pick 
nis spoor fifteen or more miles out. This was why we 
been so concerned about securing the very necessary 


els. 





f eer 


] 


So on the morning of October 5 the Somali guide and 
assistants led my camel safari out along the desert high- 
y. This was the great route that connected the outlying 
tricts with the river. We met many flocks of sheep, 
rds of cattle, at least a thousand brood camels and their 
ung, and even several families of Somali with pack cows 
ered with their household impedimenta, all marching to 
trom the only precious water. Soon we came to a large 
eeping river with a four-foot cut bank on one side and 
m trees fringing either shore. Between flowed a bright 





Top—The author posing with his gun bearers. Bottom 
Mr. Eddy standing beside his big elephant. Inset—A fine 
buffalo head 


innumerable tracks _ indi- 
cated that a large herd had 
recently left the river; sec- 
ond, that the two bulls had 
remained to play in the 
river and adjacent jungle. 

We left camp the next 
morning before daylight. 
Later, we were welcomed at 
the village by several naked 
children, a few — scantly 
robed women and two or 
three men. They gave us 
the interesting information 
that early that morning two 
bulls had passed, headed for 
the desert. We picked up 
their spoor a few hundred 
yards beyond the squalid 
brush houses. 





OW the hunt was on in 
earnest. Two bulls had 
surely left the river that 
morning and passed the 
village fifteen miles out be- 
fore daylight, and probably 
would soon begin feeding 
some distance ahead of us. 
[ must say I was puzzled 
by the procedure which fol- 
lowed. Marching along 
hour after hour, directly in the elephants’ tracks, with the 
wind blowing straight into our faces, I admit to a feeling 
of apprehension; for any old bull moose in Alaska, in sim- 
ilar circumstances, would have been feeding near his tracks 
after having made nearly a circle. Then when the unsus- 
pecting hunter passed, he would have caught his scent and 
been off to safety. But our Somali just plugged along into 
the wind until nearly ten o’clock. 
Then suddenly leaving the spoor he led us to the right 
a few hundred yards, where we resumed our outward march 
parallel to the elephants’ route. Soon the head boy halted, 
the others gathered around him and all began pointing 
through the thick brush to the left. After a whispered 
consultation we resumed our course, then there was more 
pointing and whispering. 1 was surprised to see the head 
cuide strip off his already brief (Continued on page 54) 
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Below—Asalmon 
jumping a fall 
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almon Of R. C Gey 
Newfoundland 


Photos by Holloway, St. Johns, N. B. 






I can imagine no place in the world where b 
are so many as in Newfoundland. And into al 
these bays empty bountiful streams, streams | 
to fish and infested with enemy flies, and al 
from the rest of the world, yet enticing becauss 
their virgin state. 

At Burgeo we engaged several new guide 
small power boat and four rowboats, and t 
equipped we set out for Granby’s Brook. 1 
power boat was loaded beyond capacity and | 
sides towed the rowboats which held part of 
camping outfit and were strung out behind us | 
a miniature navy. A 10-mile run was enoug! 
ask of the small craft. 

The entrance to the Granby was broad, 
water shallow, swift and clear, and for the 
time we saw in the tidewater great numbers 
salt water fish. Over them hovered cranes 
gulls and some other 
birds, stalking a meal. 



























A basket 
of trout 








CONCLUSION 

EK SAILED from Burnt Island with 

genuine regret. Who likes to leave 

a river full of fish even when one is 

given promise of equal or better luck 
elsewhere? Still, we had much territory to 
cover, and this first visit to Newfoundland 
was in the nature of a scouting expedition. 
Our next objective was Granby’s River, near 
the town of Burgeo. 

Romer and Bob who knew something of 
navigation—a limited something—took possession of our 
noble ark and pored over charts with a great show of 
professionalism. Since the boat trailed off at weird 
angles now and again, we thanked heaven for clear 
weather and landmarks. Had it been a foggy day I 
would have tied the boys to their bunks. 

The straight run was 60 miles, but we made a couple 
of detours to take a glimpse at other rivers and passed 
close to Rose Blanche, another small fishing hamlet. The 
most striking feature of all these coastal towns is the 
cathedral-like churches—always the Church of England 
in some prominent spot and a Roman Catholic church 
likewise selectly located. They seem to compete for 
greatest height of spires. How the obviously poor people made our way up the river, enthralled by its beau 
of these villages can support such fine churches is a We rode by benches of wild flowers, slopes of pine 
mystery to me. Living as close to death as they do on _ spruce, and cliffs and waterfalls, and rounded many 
their storm-bound coast they may crave such extravagant enchanting island. Far ahead were dark, heavily 
objective expression of a spiritual life. Their church bered mountains which hid the source of this glorious 
spires, like ships’ masts, greet you over approaching river which was so sadly misnamed a brook. 
horizons and when you sail away they are drawn last of 
all from vanishing views. 



































+) 







FTER several miles we had to abandon the power- 






We made a 20-mile run up La Poile Bay to reach the boat and take to the skiffs, and from this point 
mouth of La Poile River. This is another of Newfound- there were places where our guides had to pole the boa 
land’s beautiful salmon rivers. The first salmon pools So much of our day was spent en route to the ri\ 





we struck were 3 miles from the mouth. On tide water that sunset came all too soon. Shortly before dark 

sea trout visit this stream. The Cinq Cerf River, a located the cabin of Frank Benoit, a French Canad 
neighboring stream, is famous for small salmon of an guide and trapper, who was to join our expedition. | 
average weight of 8 pounds. It is curious to note that was a man of sixty but looked much younger. He |! 
salmon differ in adjacent rivers; in one the salmon will the swarthy skin of an American Indian and an enga 
run large, in another only small salmon will be found, ing smile. He placed a second cabin at our dispos 
as is the case in the rivers mentioned above. We found the prospect of rest exceedingly sweet. 
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[he next day, despite rain 
pushed on up the river. 


Brush and timber crowded 
close to the banks. There 
re no camping sites in evi- 
ce, but 3enoit had 
mised us one at a stretch 
water called Long Pool. 


ere was wild rugged coun- 
grim and_ lowering 
rough the mists of rain. 
fore long we had left is- 
inds and the shallower 
iters behind and the river 
rew increasingly majestic. 





YREAT was our shock 
J when Benoit showed us 
our prospective camping site. 
Somebody had once cleared a 
few trees from a thicket of 
pruce and firs to accom- 
odate a single tent, and 
here our party of nine was 
upposed to stay. About the 
ime amount of work we 
ould have had to put in 
nywhere else on the river 
is required. Presently the 
rest rang with the sound of 
<es. We had to forget rain 
and the soggy moss on which 
e walked and make a habit- 
ble place out of the wilder- 
s. Several hours saw a 
transformation, and a snug camp colony 
ppeared where spruce and firs were 
© If lled. 

We sat down to our first meal around 
crude makeshift table which was en- 
eloped in smoke from four heavy smudge 
res. We had built these fires close by 
relieve us from insect attacks, and they 
id to be fed conscientiously because the 
pests returned the moment the smoke 
grew thin. George cooked and served 
ith gloves on and with his head swathed 

= in a towel. 





dé. ii 


| 





not eat much with the 
river in sight. He disappeared but soon 

ive a shout that could have but one meaning, and 
us broke up the meal for the rest°of us. We all spilled 
down the bank and found Cappy hooked to a salmon 
hat gave several close-by jumps for our amusement and 

irolicked about for fifteen minutes before Cappy sub- 

lued him. 

Desolate as the day was, we huddled round a camp fire 

d listened to tales from Benoit. A trapper of many 

ars’ experience, he ran a trap line of 60 miles, all of 

hich he covered on foot. He had four cabins on this 

line which he stocked with food early in the fall for 

nter’s supply. Six months of each year he spent alone 

the wilderness tending his traps. The game of the 

untry yielded many fine furs, most valuable of all the 

| lver fox, several of which fell to Benoit’s lot each 
ison. 

Benoit 


Cappy could 


thrilled us with tales of caribou migrations 
5 *h he had witnessed season after season when many 
usands of animals herded in one great group and 
m streams, climbed mountains and raided valleys in 
. ler to survive. He told us of a marsh-like lake a short 
e from camp where wild geese congregated and were 
the present nesting in numbers that were legion. At 
e we decided that we must see them. Benoit like- 
e e had salmon yarns to spin—truthful tales these, for 
noit was a witness to them. When he spoke of 40- 
und fish, and others not much under, he was careful 
to explain that the anglers used heavier outfits than ours. 
ie was dubious about the tackle we displayed but hoped 

€ could prove that it was suitable. 
After the evening meal we scattered up and down the 







Above—A Newfoundland camp 
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Below— Two beauti- 
fulsalmon 


river to wet 


Newfoundland’s 
summer days are long, light lingering till 10 o’clock or 
after, so evening fishing after early dinner meant a good 
long spell. 

Z. G. and Cappy fished the pool in front of camp. I 


our lines in new water. 


went upstream. Above camp the river ran about 300 feet 
wide, was shallow and swift with occasional deep pools 
which salmon favored. I passed Bob and Romer. Romer 
had already caught one nice grilse, and observed that 
he had raised a big salmon and was changing his fly, 
hoping he might lure him again. I looked on a while. 
He cast a beautiful fly and worked every part of the 
water diligently. This conscientious method he learned 
from Capt. Mitchell when they fished the Tongariro to- 
gether. Romer used to fish as I do most of the time, 
by making a few stretch of water and then 
moving on. I] lean toward Cappy’s method now because 
he demonstrated its efficacy. 


casts ona 


OMER luck while I remained so I left him. 

Farther on I passed more rapids and submerged 
rocks, reached water that poured 
precipitously into the head of a broad pool which at the 
lower end looked very deep. I waded into the stream, 
having some rocks on the opposite side as my objective. 
I cast as I went but was more engaged with the beauty 
of the river than with my angling and was surprised and 
almost carried off my feet by the smashing strike of an 
exceedingly heavy fish. I saw the broad swirl in the 
water and a faint flash of color as the salmon turned 
and sank from sight. 


had no 


and presently 
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A salmon making a mighty leap. Note the curve of its body 


He started off like the wind, and so dazed was I that 
almost all the line was gone from my reel before I awoke 
to the fact that unless I acted promptly I would lose 
both line and fish in a few moments. Awkwardly I 
ploughed through the swift deep water toward shore, 
hoping to make it in time to follow the salmon down- 
stream. My emotion and speed combined to thwart me. 
I stumbled and fell. Fortunately I held the rod high, 
and besides—something to be doubly grateful for—I 
wore a belt locked tight around my waders, a recently 
acquired precaution, so I still held the fish and my 
waders were saved from bellying with water and weight- 
ing me down. As it was, the shock of cold water almost 
paralyzed me. 


RECOVERED my balance and renewed my struggle 

to reach the bank. I was in shallower water when a 
second rock tripped me. I fell headlong. My rod 
snapped and the strain on my line was released. While 
| floundered helplessly against the swift water I saw the 
salmon far downstream jumping jubilantly to freedom. 
I was too stunned to really figure the size of the fish but 
I know it was the largest Atlantic salmon I have ever 
seen. I stumbled ashore, badly shaken. I looked at my 
rod sorrowfully; it was practically ruined. Like an 
ashamed prodigal I crept into camp and hid the evidence 
of my disgrace. 

\ change of clothing and a warm fire revived my 

I sat down to await the return of my 
At dark they came straggling in one by 
Saw 


drooping spirits. 
fellow anglers. 
one, bringing three salmon and several grilse. I 
another broken rod; then I confessed my catastrophe. 
Benoit looked profoundly wise but said nothing. 

Days of good fishing and interesting camp life fol- 
lowed, but constant need of waging war on the black 
flies took a certain completeness from our pleasure. 
When it rained we were compelled to keep fires burn- 
ing, for fly-raid protection more than warmth. Living 
was most endurable. during sunny weather when a breeze 
made a draught through camp. Nights were our times 
of peace. Our tents were insect-proof and we kept them 
sealed against invasion. 

At Granby’s Brook we demonstrated the practicability 
of using reasonably light rods for salmon fishing. The 
average 12-pound salmon usually afforded a half hour 
fight, seldom any longer. Occasionally a big one would 





sulk on the bottom in the deep water for a while, lengt 
ening the fight, but I was beginning to believe that Z. G 
Capt. Mitchell and Romer could lick any ki 
salmon on an 8-ounce rod in thirty minutes. 

Frank Benoit introduced me to a fashion of salm: 
fishing which I learned afterwards was extensively us« 
on the rivers of the west coast of Newfoundland. O1 
day he and I took one of the skiffs and drifted quiet 
downstream to a shallow stretch, so clear that the botto: 
was visible as far as I could see. Benoit anchored t! 
boat as stealthily as an Indian, with not the 
disturbance of the water nor any sound. He told me 
stand up and look about. This I did. There wet 
salmon all around me, some as near as 25 feet from thi 
boat. 

Usually I fish close at hand the very first thing, maki 
each cast count; then gradually I pay out more a1 
more line, quarteringly, and let my fly drift the fu 
length of the line downstream. Benoit took the ro 
and letting out not more than 25 feet of line, cast tl 
fly. As it touched the water, he made a peculiar litt 
jerking motion of the rod which skittered the fly over the 
surface and he worked this way back and forth direct! 
over the fish he hoped to get a rise from, recasting seldom. 
To my surprise it was not long until I saw him raise 
salmon and watched the salmon take the fly in his mout! 
Benoit handled the rod skillfully but had no mercy f 
the fish. He put a very heavy strain on the rod, held 
the salmon hard and tired him quickly without movit 
the boat. Having caught this fish he looked for anothe 
shallow spot where the salmon were undisturbed a: 
we could see them as we had the others. 


slighte 


TOOK the rod and cast over three salmon a short di 

tance from me. It took a while to acquire the knack « 
holding the fly to the surface, but after some time, t 
my amazement, I raised a big salmon. In my excite 
ment I pulled the fly away before he could take it in hi 
mouth. After repeated attempts I raised another fis! 
This salmon came to the surface, opened his mouth ar 
took the fly. Then he turned and away he went. 
hooked him and had an entertaining fight with hi: 
which did not last long, however, as he was only a 10) 
pounder and not very vicious for his size. 

Benoit’s method of fly fishing was very successful i1 
shallow, swift water where you (Continued on page 50) 
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Animals 


The First of a Series, by the Author of 
“Our American Game Birds”’ 


HE American white-tailed deer is 
the greatest big game animal in 
all the world. This is in the same 
sense that American Bob White 
quail is the finest game bird. This is not comparing our 
deer with the great brown bear of Alaska, or the lion in 
\frica; but from the standpoint of the greatest pleasure to 
he greatest number our white-tail is supreme. The deer, 
hether a white-tailed, a black-tailed, or a mule deer, is the 
\merican big game. For the last 300 years millions have 
hunted the deer and no other big game in America. In 
reality or in imagination, a million men in North America 
v hunt deer. Rifles are made in this country because of 
deer; that we are a nation of riflemen is due to the 
deer; shooting him with any gun other than a rifle should 
criminal offense. 
| hope no one expects a scientific dissertation on the deer 
ily. That is to be obtained from books. The common 
\merican deer are the white-tailed, the black-tailed, and the 
ule deer. The white-tail inhabits all the land from the 
tlantic coast to the Rocky Mountains, and north and south 
eyond the limits of the United States. He is the deer 
people from Maine to Montana. The mule deer once 
1 a common range with the white-tail on the western 
lains, and in the foot-hills of the Rockies, but the mule 
deer was more a mountain beast and there we find him yet. 
The true black-tail inhabits the Pacific Coast and adja- 
However, the common name of the mule deer 


] 

i) 

1] 
all 


if 


cent wot yds. 


is the black-tail, the term mule deer being confined largely 
to writers with scientific knowledge. The “plains Indian” may 

ive owed his life and the comforts of life to the buffalo, but 
not so the “woods Indian.” 


He existed and was able to exist 





By Chas. Askins 


I—Tue DEER 


The white-tail is THE deer to all people from Maine to Montana 


because of the white-tailed deer. From 
the Atlantic to the Missouri River, the 
deer fed the Indian, clothed him, fur- 
nished him a storm-proof dwelling, and 
enabled him to fight his enemies. The white-tailed deer is a 
woods beast. When the woods were gone the red deer van- 
ished—vanished, too, the red man, “gone west” to the happy 
hunting grounds, alike the mecca of hunters white and red. 

The white man found the Indian and the deer existing 
side and side, never the one without the other. No Indian 
felled and burned the big woods; no Indian destroyed the 
deer—not any more than a farmer would burn his field of 
growing corn. Perhaps the red man deserves no credit 
for this forbearance; he could not sell hides or meat, and 
trophies other than human hair he held in great contempt. 
Later, when he could sell the skins, he became a ruthless 
killer, which he is today. 


HE red man stalked the New England hills, stole 

through the depths of pine-clad Virginia, followed game 
trails across the blue mountains, and always the whistle of 
the red deer greeted him in the morning, as cocks crow. 
In need, he drove his flint-tipped arrows at this fellow in- 
habitant of the deep woods. We find his arrowheads now, 
all over America, wherever the woods Indian has been and 
is gone. His polished arrows are dust, his sinew-strung 
bow is a memory of things long gone, his woodland trails 
have been turned by the plow, and, like the knights of old, 
the red man has couched his lance, bent his bow, lived his 
life, and is forever gone. Following the Indian, dogging 
his footsteps, more determined, more relentless, better armed, 
far more deadly, came the pioneer, (Continued on page 46) 
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Flushing mallards. Photo by Dr. H. J. Veatch 


HERE was a tang istic grin of good naturé 
of fall in the air. Shorty ignored his i 
A trace of melan- S © ° S firmities, cocked his « 
choly was _ afloat. T1 4 1 | ‘ at the sky and recko1 
\s William Cullen Bry- “It won’t be long nm 


ant has put it: ‘he fall flight will be 
by morning. 
The melanche ly days are By “Oh yea -~ | cl id 


wean Oe oe , : him. “One swall 
na wai ing winds, and nake Guy W. \ on Schriltz doesn't make e sumn 
iiell seaeiiines: tensa chek cans you know. Nor one g 
of breeze, a blizzard. 
The corn fields, harvested, were dry and seemingly barren; “A howling hurricane is due at midnight,” he explain 
the willows and scrawny cottonwoods cold and uninspiring. triumphantly. “Heard it on the radio at noon. Ten ab 
But the farther | travel down the path of life the more in North Dakota at 2 o’clock and the first ducks go 
| come to realize that there is sweetness, as well as sad- through. Well,” straightening up his crutches to m 
ness, in the melancholy days. along, “let me know what luck you have.” 
Few phases of nature are more appealing to me than 
early winter days on the prairies. Days when the buffalo *O THE flight was coming! The one occasion 
grass is white and the bunch-glass is red and the last yel duck hunters look forward to. Yet somehow the re 
lowing leaves are falling from the few prairie fire-scarred lection of tall, gaunt Shorty crippling his slow, halt 
cottonwoods, elms and hackberries in the draws. progress up the sidewalk took away much of the pleas 
When the bobwhites are gathering into compact bunches, of anticipation. The season would be spoiled for him 
when the prairie chickens begin coming in to the feed fields At 4:30 Jack telephoned. 
of mornings and evenings, and when “T’ll be by at 4 in the morni: 
the first few greenwings are hovering ; he said. “Shorty is going d 
over prairie ponds. with us.” 
Soft, sweet, sunshiny days, sad ‘ Trust Jack to think of doing sor 
though they are, I love them. I-have ' thing like that. 
loved them as long as I can remember. aA. We had a lot of trouble with Sh 
* * * next morning. He wanted to 
SHORTY had suffered a fall at his everything. Jack hadn’t turned 
coal mining steam shovel and had ‘ } automobile around, to take it b 
damaged a leg. He wasn’t recover- ; away from the blind, before Shor 
ing as he should be and word was ' began harnessing decoys. 
filtering around that it “an a : , “Heigh!” | prote 
might be a permanent ed ed. “You better get 
injury. I met him on out of the storm. 
the corner by the bank, attend to that.” 
hobbling along on 3ut Shorty would 
crutches. I was : _ budge. He hob! 
shocked at the deep : sl about in the thin li 
new lines of suffering ’ : ’ ome of a flash lamp fis! 
in his face. , , ducks out of the c1 
In the midst of our ‘ and slipping hitches 
mutual greetings, a puff their necks, happy 
of wind swept down the lark, unconscious 
street and buffeted . ' seemed, of the biti 
Shorty against the % ne bitter blasts that all 
building. His evident ei fe ue ie tym ' blew us off our feet 
weakness gave me fur Sy © Ay a a} e “Say!” I scher 
ther concern. I assist *e mis « fe aloud. “Climb dow: 
ed him into a nook. ; ce... : ; > ae 7 : the blind and pass 
With his character up the anchors —tl 








The muskrat house and a bag of ducks 
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rings and three-inch taps 
i'll find on the seat.” 
t worked. Shorty climbed 


[ heard him fumbling 
und in the black hole be- 
me. A match flared. 

“Oho!” he sang out. “A 

blind, eh! A concrete 

with. lace curtains 
‘neverthing. What’s the idea 
of all the brown canvas 
ruffles ?” 

“To keep out the rain and 
wind,” I explained. ‘“‘When 
the ducks come in we push 
n inside on the wires.” 
Well!” commented 
Shorty. “And what’s this I 
see, a stove? Well! Well! 

the comforts of home. 
Shall I light it?” 
| assented. Another match 


tne 


blazed and the wire bale of 
the stove banged. With a 
dk duck in each hand [ 
waded into the lake. Whis- 
tling wings swept past in the 
blackness. The duck in my 


right hand heard the wild 
straightway went crazy. 
“Good Gosh,” growled Jack from shore. 
“Put down those callers and come in. 
hose mallards won’t light with you 
mping and mud-sucking out there in 
e middle of the lake.” 


ones and 


J \CK’S comments were somewhat justi- 

fied. With two flopping, shrieking 
ducks in my arms I made rather erratic 
progress toward the spot where I wanted 
to plant them, and the three of us together 
created considerable commotion. 

The wild ducks didn’t seem to mind, 
however, and circled again and again, 
even after I had deposited Fan, rather 
precipitately, I'll admit, in her 
usual out-of-sight-of-the-other- 
decoys location. 

The mallards alighted near the 
dam as Slough-foot Sal and 
Henry, the drake, in silence and 
with proper decorum, took their 
journey in Jack’s arms to the wa- 
ter they dearly loved. A pair of 
t ducks evoked a half-hearted 

nble from Gray Mabel while 
carried out modest English 
ry, and some snipe flitted by 
we shifted hay bundles and 
prepared for business. 

Well!” commented Shorty, further, when we had loaded 
ns and had closed the upper draft of the coal oil stove 
the light didn’t come out the round holes in the top and 
ine on the canvas curtains, “This is comfortable. Do you 
ow, this is the first time I’ve been hunting since I had 

accident. Seems—” 

Sh!” whispered Jack, face between hay bundles. 
irs something.” 

Fan did. Something with which she carried on a loud 
| lengthy conversation. 

“Ducks on the water west of Fan,” I suggested, when the 
er decoys ignored Fan’s noise. “Big ones, or she 
vuldn’t be so interested.” 

Two further flocks approached within hearing, in spite 
the high wind, and once we thought we heard the distant 
utters of geese shortly before day broke. 

Three, just three, casual one-syllable utterances from 

at exactly the right time, and a dozen splashes told 
that the first bunch of wild ducks were down. 

“Good decoy, that right one,” whispered Shorty, ap- 
rovingly, 


| 


“Fan 






















Above — The snipe 
floating in the pond 
where it fell. Left 

A morning's bag 


“Good!” Jack 
sniffed. “She’s perfect.” 

The second bunch 
was heralded by Fan 
long before we could 
hear it. Six eager 
quacks, spoken as rap- 
idly as she could talk, 
warned us. 

“More big ducks,” 
suggested Jack. “Rath- 
er high.” 

“How come?” in- 
quired Shorty, seeking 
information. 

“Fan’s talking so 
loud. Listen.” 


Jack putting 
decoys in the 
crate 


E listened. Fan talked 


steadily. The other 
hens joined in. Even Henry 
seemed interested. Splash! 


Splash! Splash! The broad 
quack of a female mallard 
from the direction of the 
wooden blocks and more de- 
lightful shivers shot up my 
spine. 

“About twenty mallards,” 
whispered Shorty, excitedly, when we had sat down, “right out 
there,”pointing southwest toward the bobbing blocks. “And 
fifteen or twenty, not so big, off here,” pointing southeast. 

“And,” joined in Jack, “a few teal feeding with the live 
decoys straight ahead.” 


HORTY was greatly pleased, as well as intensely ex- 
cited. Jack and I enjoyed his happiness, even more 
than we enjoyed our own anticipations. Day broke gray 
and gloomy, with low-hanging scud flying southward be- 
fore the high wind. 

“Duck weather made to order,” exulted Shorty, with an 
eye glued to a crack. “And ducks with it. I can see six 
out beyond the decoys, and, one, two—. Oh Boy!—” 
drawing back and settling himself suddenly. “Why,” eager- 
ly, “those mallards aren’t twenty-five feet from this blind 
this minute. What are we waiting for?” 

“We're waiting for sun-up,” Jack informed him, “so that 
we can shoot some ducks with the sanction of the State 
laws.” 

“Oh!” mused Shorty, eyes once (Continued on page 44) 
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J. P. CUENIN, journalist 


HARRY B. HAWES, United States Senator 


JACK MINER, bird conservationist 





ARTHUR F. FORAN, vice-president More Game Birds in America ‘4 
SETH GORDON, president American Game Association 5. 


ALDO LEOPOLD, in charge of the Game Survey 


EDMUND SEYMOUR, president American Bison Society 





Our -Advisory Board 


HORACE ALBRIGHT, director National Park Service 
BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago 


We -Advocate— 


1. Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfowl 

2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 

3. Better protection for all bears 
Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
Improvement of federal and state game warden service 

6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 

7. Giving game and fish better than an even break 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 


in short, 











DITOR Outdoor Life:—During the 
past two years several men in 
Nebraska have been operating ex- 


perimental game tarms, raising ducks and 
Canada geese in captivity; having in mind 
the only constructive way to increase the 
number of Canada geese in this mid-con- 
tinent area would be to stock one or more 
of the large lakes in Garden County, 
Nebraska, which have been purchased un- 
der the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

There are several thousand acres of lakes 
and swamp land in this tract which makes 
it an ideal refuge and breeding ground, for 
which the purchase was made. However, 
fishing is permitted, which prevents the 
birds from nesting along the shore and it 
is very evident it will be necessary to fence 
and prohibit fishing in some of the lakes 
if waterfowl are to breed in great numbers. 

We feel that to increase the number of 
Canada geese supervised breeding should 
be conducted on one or more of these lakes 
while breeding stock is obtainable. The 
climate and natural conditions are ideal in 
Western Nebraska for breeding of ducks 
and geese. Early settlers report that 
thousands of geese hatched here before they 
were driven away by this area becoming 
thickly settled. 

The method we have used is to fence a 
portion of a natural lake and shore line 
with 5-foot, 2-inch 
mesh woven wire to 
protect them from 
dogs and other nat- 
ural enemies, clipping 
the feathers from one 
wing of the geese 
once each year. From 
a 4-acre tract thus 
enclosed over 200 
ducks and geese are 
hatched annually. 

The _ six mated 
pairs of geese which 
we have under ob- 
servation hatched 
twenty-nine goslings 
this spring and it ts 
safe to say all will 
be raised to matu- 
rity. The only feed 
required for the 





goslings is the ten- 
der grass and 
ural 


nat- 
food ak ng the 
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Supervised Propagation—the Solution to the Waterfowl Problem 


In the spring Mr. and Mrs. Goose bring 
up a family on the association's property 


shore. 


per goose. 


The young geese raised in captivity do 
not become very tame but are always alert 
and ready to leave the breeding pen if per- 
After two years of age the 
young birds will leave their parents and 
migrate with wild flocks; and have all the 
cunning ability to evade huntcrs that is 


mitted to fly. 


possessed by a native wild goose. 


po Uae S — 
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Wild geese doing a goose step on the association’s winter preserve 





Barley was used for feed during 
the winter months, requiring one bushel 









HE purchase of the lakes in Nebras! 

for a breeding ground and refuge was 
well advised, but with fishermen takin; 
possession and roaming around the sho 
waterfowl will have no opportunity to n 
tiply. 

We are positive the men who enjoy hu 
ing migratory birds are anxious to pay t 
cost of such restoration. The suggesti 
of Senator Harry B. Hawes, as published 
in Outpoor Lire, to finance a constructiy 
restoration program by a Federal licens¢ 
tax of one or two dollars is urged, t! 
being a small item of the expense to on 
who cares to hunt and wishes this sj 
to continue. Past experience has prov 
that the closing of the open hunting sea 
son, as advised by some, has not brou; 
back in great numbers such birds as 
whooping crane, curlew, or trumpeter 
swan. However, intelligent, supervi 
propagation has stocked every lake 
stream with fish, also the woods wit 
pheasants and other upland birds. 
same amount of effort will increas¢ 
number of wild ducks and geese. 

The use of live decoys or the type « 
gun is of no importance, in our opini 
Whether the birds are killed with bow a 
arrow or automatic shotgun, over live 
coys or cedar blocks, has but little 1 
portance on the number of waterfowl in 
the future. T! 
length of time of t 
open hunting seas 
and the bag limit per 
day are the impor- 
tant points of cons 
eration. The d 
gun, and live dec 
are all necessary 
make hunting a 
reation and are 
vital to the outing 
the killing of a 
ducks or a goose. 

If the lakes 
Western Nebras 
were fenced, stoc! 
and supervised 
venture the opi 
that within five y« 
more waterfo 
could be _ produ 
annually than is 1 
killed in this at 
during an op 


wee ot 
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The sportsmen who en- 


hunting season. 
hunting want the number of waterfowl 
increased and are willing and anxious 
the small sum of a dollar or two 


- the privilege. Let every man who is 

willing urge his Congressman and Senator 
pass a Federal license tax for an ex- 

tensive program of restoration. 

Nebr. Dr. C. H. SILVERNAIL, 

For the North Platte Valley Sports- 
men’s Association. 


“Lifein the Old Steed Yet”’ 


‘DITOR Outdoor Life:—Glory be! 
K “There is life in the old steed yet.” 
Your editorial in the October issue against 
baiting will give genuine joy to the un- 
countable thousands of good defenders of 
me and sport who in the past derived so 
much comfort, encouragement and actual 
benefit from your slashing OutTpoor LIFE 
editorials—of the past seven years in par- 

r Wm. T. Hornapay. 





cular, 


Conn 


Florida Commissioner 
Scores Baiting 


‘DITOR Outdoor Life :—Your editorial 
on baiting is a knockout—every word 
n it is good horse sense. I wish we had 
more editors that could think straight and 
write straight. 
| have been fighting this baiting menace 
ever since I have been connected with the 
Department and none of us can afford to 
let up for a moment. We have at last 
gotten them to thinking and to where they 
see that there are two sides to it. 
Heretofore it has been a one-sided affair. 
There are two things that are not cov- 
ered in your editorial which I consider 
ite important to call to the attention of 
public. First of all, feeding and bait- 
g interferes with the natural migration 
the waterfowl. Of course, they are not 
to leave the bait as long as it is 
tiful—and it keeps the ducks and geese 
going into the smaller ponds and 
ims where the average “one-gallus”’ 
ter could get a shot at one once in a 
hile. Then too, it keeps them until the 
ze-up and, naturally, a good many of 
are lost for lack of food in the frozen 
intry 
in my opinion, there is no need for feed- 
because I am sure that there is more 
itural food in the United States now per 
than there ever has been at any time 
tore. Of course, I have no objection to 
feeding in refuges. 
certainly do appreciate this editorial 
| the attitude that you are taking. 
C. C. Woopwarp, 
la, State Game Commissioner. 





How to Tell the Ducks 
You Must Not Kill 


IN ADDITION to the well-known and 
rgeous wood-duck, which has had the 
efit of complete protection for several 

two more species have been 
ted protection this year by federal 
lation. 
hey are the bufflehead, or butterball, 
the ruddy duck. 
ruddy duck has several very dis- 
tive characteristics which should 
identification comparatively easy 
the observant hunter. In the first 
it is nearly as small as the green 
ed teal, but chunkier. It dislikes to 
and will not do so except under ex- 
provocation; it’s that little duck 
will ease into the decoys from the 
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edge of rushes, and when alarmed, swim 
away rather than burst into flight, as do 
the teal. Another characteristic not 
found in any other duck is the habit of 
carrying the spiny tail, fan-shaped, over 
the back. Compared with the teal it is 
rather reckless in behavior and awkward 
in action. 

The other duck granted protection is 
a little more difficult to identify, espe- 
cially on the wing. The bufflehead, or as 
more commonly called in Minnesota, 
butterball, is a diminutive edition of the 
whistler, or golden eye. It is a small 
black and white duck, the male especially 
conspicuous with a white triangle on 
black head. It is noted for its diving 
powers, sometimes being called spirit 
duck, on account of its disappearing 
ability. It is fond of the deeper waters, 
seldom being seen on marshes or shallow 
lakes. It might be confused with the 
smallest fish-duck, the hooded merganser, 
the male of which is also black and 
white. It can be distinguished from the 
whistler, or golden-eye, by its much 
smaller size and white wing bar. 


HE wood-duck is still protected, as 
it has been for several years, and 
has increased considerably in numbers 
since given absolute protection. It is our 
most gorgeously colored duck, found 
usually in wooded areas, such as river 
bottomlands. Even when light and back- 
ground conditions are not favorable for 
distinguishing its bright colors, the 
white masked face and drooping crest are 
easily discerned. Another distinctive 
habit in flight is the craning of the low- 
ered head from side to side, as though in 
earnest search for something below. 
The bufflehead and ruddy duck have 
been sadly depleted in numbers due to 
the destruction of their breeding grounds 
the past few years, and surveys have in- 
dicated that this absolute protection is 
needed to prevent the extinction of the 
species. This measure has proven satis- 
factory in the case of the wood-duck, 
which was nearly extinct prior to its pro- 
tection, and it is hoped that protective 
measures will also save these two species. 
The wild swan is still protected and the 
annual word of warning concerning this 
bird will not be amiss. Every fall num- 
bers of these birds are killed by hunters, 
who, after the bird is bagged, profess 
that they thought it was a snow 
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There is absolutely no excuse for the 
shooting of a wild swan under the im- 
pression that it is a snow goose. The 
swan is about three times the size of the 
snow goose in bulk and is absolutely pure 
white, whereas the snow goose has black- 
tipped wings. The snow goose is noisy 
in flight, the swan usually quiet. To 
mistake a wild swan for a snow goose 
is just as logical as to confuse a turkey 
hen with a pheasant hen—the real difficulty 
is that too many hunters are prone to 
shoot first and see what they got after- 
wards.—Fins, Feathers and Fur, 


New Flushing Ideas 


WE HAVE on several occasions called 
attention to the “flushing bar” which 
was developed in Southeastern Wisconsin 
in 1931 by Warden Peterson to save nest- 
ing game birds. 

Last spring the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission and the lowa Game and Fish 
Commission had a number of these rods 
made up and distributed among the farm- 
ers for further experiment. Minnesota 
sportsmen and farmers likewise gave it a 
trial. 

We gave this splendid idea widespread 
publicity through all available channels in- 
cluding farm journals. Many farmers 
rigged up flushing devices of their own, 
such as light willow poles lashed to the 
neckyoke with strips of burlap, auto chains, 
or small bells attached. The best improve- 
ment of the season, however, was developed 
by Frank Boyle of the Gopher Camp Fire 
Club of Minnesota. It was found that the 
original bar, attached to the end of the 
mowing machine cutting bar, had a ten- 
dency to clog in heavy alfalfa. Instead of 
attaching the flushing bar to the end of the 
cutting bar it was fastened to the tongue 
behind the double-tree. 

This new idea has several advantages. 
It does not clog; motion of the tongue 
gives the bar a beating movement, and it 
relieves the cutting bar of excess weight, 
thereby making it easier to lift the knives 
when a bird flushes. 

We submit herewith a drawing of the 
new bar. (See below.) Several manufac- 
turers of mowing machines have already 
promised to supply it to their customers. 
Discuss the advantages of this bar with 
farmers you meet this fall and urge them to 
use it next spring—American Game Assn. 
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(on left) and D. M 
Bowersox with big gars taken from the 
Little Miami River near Batavia, Ohio 


Arnold Manskey 


Driving Gars From 
Southern Ohio 
Waters 


N ORDERS of William H. Reinhardt, 

Commissioner of Conservation, Ohio 
streams are being rid of garfish. Anglers 
throughout Southern Ohio have complained 
to the department of the vast amount of 
damage being done by gars in the streams. 
These destructive fish have destroyed thou- 
sands of game fish and the gars have be- 
come so numerous that they can be seen 
by the anglers almost any time they visit 
the streams. 

War has been declared on the gars in 
response to the complaints, and Arnold 
Manskey, Sandusky, Ohio, is directing the 
work of seining the streams and catching 
the gars in set nets. State game protector, 





The game protectors, busy after getting 
a gar in their seine 


D. M. Bowersox, stationed in Cincinnati, 
is assisting Manskey and over 200 gars 
were taken out of the Little Miami River 
during the first three days of their activity. 


Mississippi Going 


Progressive 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am glad to 
be in position to inform you and 


through Ourtpoor Lire, the sporting fra- 
ternity generally, that Mississippi at the 
last session of its legislature enacted a 
state game and fish conservation law that 
will place these matters in the hands of 
a State Game and Fish Commission. Mr. 
Hunter Kimball has been appointed direc- 
tor to be assisted by two other commis- 
sioners. 

Mississippi was once a great game and 
fish state and is potentially so now. After 


we get our people educated up to obeying 
the present laws and rendering their assist- 
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ance to the state wardens in preventing 
infractions of same we will, 1 think, soon 
have a bountiful supply of game of all 
kinds—deer, turkeys and quail and also 
geese and ducks in season. We have all 
classes of game with us now and if prop- 
erly protected, there will be shooting 
within reason for all. 

As chairman of the state senate Conser- 
vation Committee, I helped to draft the 
law and I believe that it is a long step 
in the right direction and will result in re- 
plenishing our forests, fields and streams. 

Miss. G. B. Harper. 


20,000 Pheasants Released 
(COMPLETE reports show that 111,911 


pheasant eggs were produced at the 
Pennsylvania State Game Farms last year. 
Of this number 44,184 were shipped to 
sportsmen, 19,092 to game refuge keepers, 
and 27,700 were set at the farms. This is 
the largest egg production since the farms 
were established in 1928. Last year a total 
of 2,350 laying hens produced an average 
of 43 eggs to a bird. 

Reports from practically all the game 
refuge keepers indicate that they success- 
fully raised and released approximately 
4,200 birds. Over 10,000 birds were pro- 
duced and released from the game farms. 
These birds, together with 6,500 purchased 
during the spring, or a total of over 20,000, 
was the largest allotment of pheasants ever 
released by the Commission. Reports from 
sportsmen will be available later.—Penna. 
Game News. 


Reader Would Move Things 
About a Bit 
DITOR Outdoor Life :—Here’s a sug- 


gestion: Let’s make all the Western 
mountain states a vast game country—hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping. Get the cattle and 
sheep out of there and on to ranches and 
abandoned farms here in the East. In the 
last ten years there have been 37,000 Ohio 
farms vacated, Indiana, 23,000; Illinois, 
22,000; Michigan, 26,000; New England 
states, 30,000 and the others in like propor- 
tion. These farms could be put in shape to 
take care of the sheep and cattle on the 
public range in the West, and it would 
bring in an added revenue in taxes to the 
different states; and besides, it would give 
more employment to a greater number of 
people. The income to the Western states 
if made into a vast hunting and health re- 
sort, would be treble what the people get 
from it in sheep and cattle—just a few 
hogs get it all. Furthermore, it is not 
needed for sheep and cattle, but is needed 
for a vast hunting ground for our millions 
of red-blooded, honest citizens who are 
ready and willing to cooperate in every 
way if given a chance. 

Last summer I wrote our U. S. Sen- 
ator from this district about the matter, 
and he promised to be interested this ses- 
sion; but it seems he is more interested 
in anti-prohibition than anything worth- 





while. A. W. Moser. 
Ohio 
Pheasants Fill Gap 
INGNECK pheasants have been the 


buffer that has helped to save the na- 
tive upland game birds in many states. 
Last fall for the first time they helped to 
keep disappointed duck hunters happy. 
Minnesota’s experience is probably the best 
example, although figures from South Da- 
kota and other duck states would tell the 
same story. 
The Gopher state was formerly one of 









the premier states for prairie chickens anj 


ruffed grouse. It always has been an 
standing duck state. When civilizat; 
drove the prairie chicken out, ringn 
were introduced; later European gray 
tridges were added. Both have 
stocked annually since. 

In 1929 the duck kill was 1,471,500: 
1930, the high mark of all time, 2,362 61) 
ducks were taken; but in 1931 only 589, 
ducks fell before the guns of Minnesota 
marksmen. The short season and the s 
duck crop were both blamed. Minnesot 
is now spending real money to restore dy 
breeding grounds. 

Last year the kill of grouse and prairi 
chickens was only 14,125 birds. But 
hardy ringneck filled the gap. The ¢ 
bag was 1,018,600 birds, 1,400 tons! 
was almost twice the number of ducks 
seventy-two times the kill of grouse 
prairie chickens. If it had not bee 
the prolific ringneck, Minnesota’s nim: 
would have been in a bad way indeed. O+ 
states had better take heed.—Am. 
Game Assn, 
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DINKY LITTLE .22 15 
MIGHTY WEAPON USED 
IN SLAYING OF BEARS 


TWIN BRIDGES, Sept. 11.— 
(Special.)—~Another bear story was 
added here today to the classic 
repertoire of Montana hunting 
yarns, . i 

But this time the trusty long 
rifle, which in America takes the 


place of the elephant gun, fabled 
weapon of the African bush, is re- 
placed by a mere tor—a single- ° 
shot .22-caliber revolver. 

Ed Schulz of Twin Bridges, the 
mighty huntsman, dispatched a 
mother bear and two cubs with his 
tiny gun one afternoon a few 
days ago in Canyon creek, located 
in the Beaverhead National forest. 

It took three shells to kill the 
big mother, but the final bullet 
bored her skull above the eyes and 
quickly concluded the battle of 
ponderous beast and petty weapon. 

When the bear rolled the 
ground, Schulz counted his shots 
and discovered he had one shell 
left. A 22 revolver is used chiefly 
for novelty target practice. 

Schulz is quite 2 man for bears, 
having captured three cubs for 
pets before this last incident. 














It seems to us that the cold-blooded 
slaughter of bear cubs is indefensible 
under any conditions, but the “mighty 
huntsman” who adds to this offense 
ee decent sportsmanship the use 
of a small-caliber revolver, deserves 
nothing but execration. We should 
think that the sportsmen of Montana 
would be ashamed of the fact that they 
have not yet braved the sheepmen to 
the extent of giving the bear the protec- 
tion he needs against marauding sheep 
herders and such Mighty Huntsmen as 
the fellow whose Heroic deeds are des- 
cribed above 
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When PETERS goes 
up... something 


comes aowi/ 


Those high ones up there—will he get them? 
Yes, sir—if he holds right! For he’s shooting 
Peters’ HIGH VELOCITY—the big blue shell 
that is unequalled for hitting punch and 
long range. 

































The great reach of Peters’ High Velocity is 
a natural result of advanced, predetermined 





manufacturing methods. This superb shell 
was designed exclusively for progressive 
burning powder, and is loaded and tested by 
Peters’ own exclusive processes of Sparko- 
graphy. 

It’s no wonder that High Velocity pulls 
°em down from way overhead and puts a 


new kind of zest into duck shooting days. Nd 
As a pheasant load, too, it’s the masterpiece iy 
of all time in ammunition. Just try High ‘ey, 
Velocity and get the thrill of your life—and \\ } a 
the game. {\" y | 

The fascinating story of how all Peters’ Ss iF 
Ammunition is tested by Sparkography is 
told in the booklet, ‘“‘From Trigger to 
Target.’’ Use coupon below for a free copy. 

Also, if you are interested in the subject 
of raising game for profit, ask your dealer or 
write us for a free booklet that points the 
way to more game. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
New York KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 


AMMUNITION 
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c . ‘ } THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, ' 

Sees te eet | Dept. K-43, Kings Mills, Ohio. 

“4 * Cs ‘ : Please send me a copy of your free booklet, ‘“‘From 1 

" y a any | Trigger to Target.” ‘ 
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; Sparkograph”’ of Peters Shot String. This exclusive process enables Peters . : 

to verify ammunition performance. He 1s pee eee eee i cir an niente 7 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


















Unusual Whitefish 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the July 
issue Mr. Alan N. Longstaff in his 
article “Professor and Whitefish” intimates 
that it is unusual, not to say almost un- 
heard of, to take whitefish on a rod and line. 
I am wondering if the whitefish referred 
to are the same as the whitefish I used to 
catch in the Gallatin and Madison rivers 
in Southern Montana. 

One June day on the Gallatin I hooked 
a fish and before I had gotten to where 
I could play him he was broken to lead. 
It was my first so-called whitefish, weight 
about a pound, snagged on a No. 6 Cahill. 

Later on I fished for whitefish using a 
No. 8 Royal Coachman or a No. 8 Gray 
Hackle Red. Either of these lures would 
do for either trout or whitefish. By using 
a No. 6 Cahill on my dropper and the 
smaller fly on the end of the leader I was 
ready for anything. 

In early July on the Madison about 30 
miles above Three Forks where it joins 
with the Gallatin and Jefferson to form 
the Missouri, I brought in three whities 
averaging better than 2 pounds in less than 
an hour, on a spinner and Cahill. On Sep- 
tember 15, I also took whitefish on the 
same line in the same pool. 

To show that it was not because I was 
an exceptional fly wangler let me tell about 
another day. Arnold and I were after 
brookies in the lower stretches of the 
Gallatin one August afternoon. We fished 
one on each side of the same holes. I 
would fish the length of the pool and have 
one strike, a square-tail about % to 1 
pound in weight. While I was bringing 
him in I would listen to Arnold cussing. 
“Those damned whitefish!” he would be 
saying. In almost every pool he would 
hook three or four of them and throw most 
of them back, keeping only those over 12 
inches. He got his share of brookies all 
right, but more than his share of whitefish. 

When we quit that night I had seven 
trout and not a single whitefish, while he 


had about twenty 
trout and a dozen 
whites, and had 
thrown back a few 
baby brookies and at 
least twenty white- 
fish. I almost burst 


trying to keep from 
laughing, because he 
was the best fisher- 
man I had ever been 
out with and was 
having what he 
called rotten luck. 
Gobs of whitefish 
and a lot of small 
trout while I had al- 
most an equal weight 


of trout with my 
seven and hadn't 
hooked a single 


whitefish. 

He used a 3-foot 
double-hooked leader 
with Gray Hackle 
Reds, size 6, floating 
the upper one. I 





Ben C. Robin 


conducted by 


was fishing a No. 6 Cahill wet most of 
the time. 

[I have caught 1 and 2-pound whitefish 
on a Coachman when it was so dark I 
couldn’t see the strike and had to hook him 
whenever there was the slightest twitch 
on the line. I have seen quiet pools fairly 
bubble with 8 and 10-inch whitefish at 
noontime, but I couldn’t get a strike on 
anything as long as they were jumping. 

Since these fish were not so good eat- 
ing as the trout and didn’t fight long enough 
to be interesting, we didn’t learn much of 
their habits except that with their prissy 
old maid’s mouths they needed a much 
smaller hook than trout and that usually 
they preferred a light-colored fly fished 
dry, if you were on the Gallatin, but liked 
a spinner and fly on the Madison. 

Now I don’t know if these are the same 
fish, but if so, my experiences do not check 
with the above-mentioned article. 


Nebr. Joun P. Lewis. 


Editor’s Note: They are the same fish. When 
dry fly fishing for trout I have been pestered 
by whitefish, as Mr. Lewis has, in a number of 
Western states—specifically, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and New Mexico. To take a whitefish on rod 
and line is certainly not unusual in the United 
States, though it may be in the the part of 
Canada Mr. Longstaff wrote about, A 6-pounder 
is unusual anyplace.—H. McG. 


New Records in Surf Casting 
FE! XAITOR Outdoor Life:—On Sunday, 


August 21, the tournament surf casters 
of the Pacific coast gathered at South San 
Francisco to compete in the sixth annual 
event of the Pacific Association of Surf 
Casting Clubs, and at the end of the day 
two new world’s records for distance with 
the big rods were hung up. 

In the team match the casters of the 
San Francisco Surf Fishing Club estab- 
lished a new record of 11,588 feet. Each 
of the five men on the team made five 
casts without a break to pile up this great 


son 





total, and the average distance 


man on each cast was 





for 
463 feet. 


Primo Livenais of the Pacific Rod and 


Gun Club and 


we yrld’s 


record holder 


surf casting made the longest single 


of the day when he 
sinker at the 582 
record cast, made in 
is 623 feet 3 inches. 


foot 2 


placed the 4-ow 
inch mark. Hi 
another tournament 
In the team mat 


Primo made an average for his five cast 
of 560 feet 6 inches, which is a new w 


mark for an average of five casts. 
[raulsen, of the San Francisco Surf Fi 
ing Club, Primo’s nearest rival, made 


cast of 570 feet 2 inches. 
The ladies also have gone into this long 


distance heavy tackle 
are advancing rapidly 


game and that t 
may be seen 


the fact that Mrs. Stagnaro of the Sport 


women’s Club of San 


Francisco, an orga! 


zation that takes an active part in Califor 
nia’s fish and game conservation activiti 


as well as in tournament 


casting, has 


the world’s record cast for women with 
surf rod at 366 feet 10 inches. 


To get some idea of 
tournament surf 


casters 


the distance made by 
the reader ca 


picture in his mind two football fields la 


out end to end. 


From the goal post of 


one field to the end of the other field tl 


distance would be 600 
cast 


has, in competition, 
than the length of the 


feet, and Livenais 
23 feet farther 
two football fields 


The rods used in tournament surf castin: 


are split bamboo 


of these rods run 


with 
weigh from 14 to 16 ounces. 
trom 


7-foot tips 
The butts 


3 to 4 feet 


length. The line used is linen and it wil! 


test about 15 pounds. 


The reel is of th 


small surf casting type with an aluminun 


and 


spool 


a free-spool 


throw-off lever 


The sinker weighs 4 ounces. 


Calif. 


P. Cut 


More of the Biggest 
Gars on Earth 





Primo Livenais of the Pacific Rod and Gun Club of San Francisco, world’s champion 
surf caster, who has cast a 4-ounce sinker 623 feet 


DITOR Outdoor 

Life:—Well, I 
just have to swap 
stories with W. C. 
McLelland. Anybod 
who likes to catcl 
gar fish is a friend 
of mine, even if he 


does claim to have 
caught the biggest 
one. Well, his gar 


(weight, 192 pounds) 
would make a good 
bait for any ordinary 
fish. In fact my fish 
would not care 
many that size at one 
meal, 

The first big gar 
I remember seeing 
was caught in R 
buck Lake, then the 
Indian Territ 
This was just a few 
years after Geronimo 
had quit scalping 
gar fishermen, about 
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she ar 1894. Some men were fishing 
ith a trammel net. The gar got his teeth 
ht in the net and failed to cut out. It 
ae dragged on shore, but not weighed. 
However, it was one of the 200-pound 
rodels. The most interesting part of this 
sory was the unknown catch. When the 
“was opened there was found in the 





~ leon undigested, a duck and a seven- 
drum fish. 

Some years later that part of the 

rv became Oklahoma. The town of 

Hugo grew up six miles from there. 


is lake had so many gar and turtles 

i) it, that the state gave my brother, 

Felix Hall, a permit to seine the lake to 
lean it of destructive fish. For his 

he got all fish not classed as game 
lust how many fish he caught the 
rst drag | am unable to say, but two 
mules could not pull them on a wagon. 
car and turtles were thrown away. 

But one gar he did not catch the first 
ig, nor the next one. 

\t first he used a 400-yard seine and 
ld hardly miss this net-eating monster. 
ive never been able to figure out just 

that gar cut such big holes in the 
. A horse could almost walk through 
me of the holes. It must have gathered 
und cut it just for fun. This cutting 


seine and letting the other fish out 
used a lot of trouble. The length of 
seine was finally reduced to make 
ker drags and possibly miss this 


ater. But there was one place in the 
lake where this fellow liked to hang out, 
was the best place to catch other 
One day after several drags this 
tired of chewing the rag and 
himself in shallow water in the edge 
some bushes. But he just thought he 
as hidden. Felix has an eye for fish. 
He was in a 14-foot row boat when he 
located his net eater. There was a small 
rope and pole in the boat that had been 
used as extra equipment. Felix made a 
p and placed it on the pole, lowered 
t to the proper level, slowly drew it 
back even with the gar’s head and gave 
hard jerk. As above stated, this gar 
: the shallow. side of the lake. 
the gar decided deeper water 
vas his preference. There he went. 


ir got 


"PERE were a large number of peo- 

ple on shore. All who saw Felix 

ng a boat-ride down the lake envied 

\t first, towing a 14-foot boat made 

difference to the gar. But not being 

for towing, after a few hundred 

the gar’s motor played out. He 

ragged to shore and pulled out on 

the sand, where he lay in the sun the 

rest of that day. Fish lose weight fast 

taken from the water, especially 

t weather. Twenty-four hours later 

the gar was taken to Hugo and put on 

iles. The beam rose at just a little 

than 196 pounds. It would easily 

have reached the 200 mark when first 
t from the water. 

_k. L. Weddington mounted this gar. 

it went to Oklahoma City, then back to 


Hug The last time I saw it, it was 
in a show window of one of the stores in 
nu This gar might not have been as 

as Mr. McLelland’s, since it was 


rt body type. As I remember it, 

vas about seven feet long. There are 
th kinds of gars in that part of the 
ntry, the long and short bodied. I 
to apologize to Mr. McLelland for 
out of Texas to catch gar fish, 
Roebuck Lake is in sight of Red 
which is the line between the 


this is not all the gar fish in. that 

the country. Boggy River which 
Red River about five miles 
_the lake is full of both the long 
hort bodied gars. Boggy is a deep 


~ <9 


into 


ow © 
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eddy stream, about twenty feet deep for 


as many miles. It is the home of big 
catfish and bigger gars. My brother 
Felix and I have done much fishing in 


this stream, and both have caught gars 
bigger than the one he caught in Roe- 
buck Lake. And as in other fish stories, 
the biggest ones got away. When one is 
rowing a boat in the night it is not un- 
common to bump into these fellows. 
When you do, be prepared for a sur- 
prise, for you will have to bail the water 
out of the boat before proceeding. During 
July and August, when the catfish go 
camping or somewhere, the water gets so 
clear that it turns green. Then the gar 
fisherman can have his fun. They will 
sometimes strike artificial bait. 

But before leaving the gar story I want 
to say something about eating gar. There 
is a prejudice against these fish, I do not 
know why. Yet they are better than some 
saltwater fish, much better than eel, and 
having no bones are ideal for children. 
Many persons around Hugo and Paris, 
Texas, have eaten gar and never known 
the difference—thought they were eating 
catfish. Gar fish salad is just as good 
as tuna fish salad. Fishcakes made of 
gar and potatoes are good eating. You 
do not have to be hungry to eat gar 
croquets. Then if you are one of those 
fellows that insist on fried fish just fry 
some gar fairly brown and forget it is 
gar and enjoy yourself. 

Boggy River is the home of big cat- 
fish. Some will weigh 100 pounds—but 
I am going to save that part of the story 
to match some fellow’s biggest catfish in 
the world. J. 4 FEA. 

Okla. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 
\V ALL - EYED 
pike will take 
a large variety of 
artificial lures. The 
all-metal spinning 
lure used with a 
strip of pork rind 
is a favorite of this 
fish. So is the 
wobbling type of 
wooden bait, espe- 
cially in white and 
red-head, white and 
red and green 
spotted and the scale-finish-red-blend pat- 
tern. I catch the majority of my wall- 
eyed pike on these types of artificials. 
I am very partial toward an all-metal spin- 
ning bait with single hook covered with 
red bucktail and a sliver of thin pork rind 
waving a teasing “come-on” in the center 
of the red bucktail. That is a great bait 
for wall-eyed pike when they are lying 
in the swift current runs at the heads of 
pools in the middle of the summer season. 
I have also caught some extremely big 
wall-eyed pike with a twin-spoon lure that 
has a single hook covered with red and 
white bucktail. I use this bait with a 9- 
pound test soft-finished silk casting line 
and place a %-ounce sinker about 20 
inches up the line above the lure. I find 
I get larger pike by adding the sinker. 
The small sized fish seem to take better 
on semi-surface baits. 

















But what I want to say, before it is too 
late and the space is all taken up, is some- 
thing about weather and success in_bait- 
casting for pike, musky and bass. There’s 
no question in my mind but what the: last 
forty-eight hours immediately preceding a 
heavy rainfall is the proper time to fill 
the stringer with fighting game fish. I 
have, for the last several years, kept a sort 


29 


of record on the fish I have caught and 
that my friends have taken. I find that 
invariably all the good catches of musky, 
pike and bass, regardless of whether they 
were taken from lake or stream, came from 
the water anywhere from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours before heavy and: con- 
tinued rainfall that either raised the lakes 
or muddied the streams where they hap- 
pened to be. fishing at the time of these 
successes. In fact I have become so satis- 
fied with my theory that fish can fore- 
tell the weather and begin laying in their 
store of foods accordingly that now when 
I make an unusually good catch or hear 
of one of my friends doing so I immedi- 
ately go about telling the community that 


there will be a spell of rainy weather 
within forty-eight hours. And, queer as 


it might seem, I very seldom miss on my 
weather prognostications ! 


\V HAT would one man, with only him- 
self and wife to feed, want with six- 
teen wall-eyed pike that were, undoubtedly, 
running upstream to the spawning beds? 
These fish were almost all filled with 
spawn, | was told. One angler that fished 
there told me that they estimated that more 
than 200 of these spawn-running wall- 
eyes were taken from this one particular 
pool. There is no closed season on pike in 
Ohio, nor any bag limit or size limit. 


I feel sure that fish life fluctuates in a 


manner similar to that of our birds and 
animals of the fields and woods. Some 
years, tor certain reasons that nature is 


responsible for, we have unusual results in 
spawning seasons. Then again there will 
be long series of unfavorable times, which 


result in other discouraging cycles. All of 
this ultimately brings about rising and 
falling lines of fishing averages. Some 


years there are abundant schools of certain 
sized fish. These are usually pretty heav- 
ily fished. Then, perhaps, along comes a 
following season when there is a noticeable 
lack of fish. It all goes into the 
history of angling and the angler must 
learn to expect these lean seasons with the 
prosperous ones. 


good 


Last year, in early June I watched a big 
cloud of large-mouth bass spawn hovering 
in the clear water along the shore of a 
deep pool in a lake cove. A bass I took 
to be 3 pounds in weight swam slowly 
about them. Ever and anon it would dart 
through the spawn with open mouth. It 
kept that up for an hour, then I chased it 
away by throwing rocks into the pool close 
to the spawn. The spawn were driven in 
to the shallow shore water amidst some 
grass. The bass disappeared. I hope it 
stayed away. 


Muskies usually run about 12 pounds in 
the average muskellunge lakes and rivers, 
and a good many of the so-called 35-pound- 
ers look to me, by their pictured likeness, 
to be considerably under such figures. Of 
course, there are many 35-pound muskel- 
lunge taken each season, but as a rule the 
average catch runs from 12 to 25 pounds. 
It takes a mighty big musky to go over 
25 pounds and even in the most famed 
musky waters fish over 25 pounds in weight 
are not hourly events. 


Muddy water is no good for fly or bait 
casting. Clear water is best. That's why 
lake fishing is most dependable—remember 
that when figuring on a fishing trip at 
distances. Lakes are more dependable. 


A 15-pound test waterproofed black silk 
casting line will prove plenty strong for 
such fish as wall-eyed pike, great northern 
pike, big. bass and the ordinary run of 
muskellunge. Have the line in good shape, 
however, and dependable and of a good re- 
liable make, of course. 




















Field Care of Trophies 
By Maurice H. Decker 


TO SPECIAL tools or supplies are 
4 ‘N needed by the big game hunter to 
handle and preserve his trophy until it 
is sent to a taxidermist. A good skin- 
ning knife and several pounds of. salt 
suffice. In a very dry climate and during 
dry weather, even the salt is not alway 
necessary. Some taxidermists say to salt 
the head and cape, others advise that it be 
dried without. Personally I prefer to use 
salt, especially in the ears and about horns 
and in skinned legs. If you are ever in 
doubt, remember that salt does no harm. 
It is not a bad idea, either, to write to the 
firm you have selected to do your work and 
ask them which preliminary treatment they 
prefer. 

To skin out a head or cape, make the 
cuts shown in drawing, cutting down top 
of neck, with a V cut running up to each 
horn. Sever the skin in a circle about the 
neck, being sure to leave the neck with 
ample length. There is a regrettable tend- 
ency to leave the cape short on the lower 
side of the neck and subsequently cause 
the taxidermist trouble in his attempts to 
produce a life-like pose. Cut back to the 
shoulders on top and well down on the 
brisket at the bottom. 

Never cut a game animal's throat as this 
will show when mounted. Cut around the 
horns carefully. A heavy screwdriver is 


very useful to pry the skin loose around 
each horn without cutting it. 
Cut the ears off close to the skull and 


cut away the meat at their base. Go down 
the skull, but be careful not to cut through 
the skin, especially about the eyes. Save 
the eyelids. Use your left hand as a guide 
on the outside of skin as you cut and feel 
your work. 

Cut lips close to the skull, leaving in- 
side skin of lips attached to the hide. Pass 
knife between outer skin and inner mucous 
lining of the lips and dress the slit with 
salt. 

Turn the cape inside out and go over it 
carefully removing shreds of flesh and all 
possible fat. Keep the hide away from 
fire or the sun. Turn ears inside out if 
possible and salt so the salt reaches the 
roots of the hairs. Spread the folds of 
the cape out so the air can circulate freely 
over every inch of surface and hang in a 
cool place to dry. In salting see that every 
bit of surface is covered. If the skin 
dries slowly, remove the wet salt and re- 
place with dry. Examine each morning for 
soft spots, shave these down with your 
knife and rub salt well into them. 

Wash blood from hair immediately, be- 
fore it has time to dry if this is possible. 
Take measurements from corner of eye to 
tip of nose for the taxidermist’s knowledge. 


\ HILE modern taxidermists use papier 

maché head forms in almost every in- 
stance and employ only the top of the ac- 
tual skull, it is wise to save the entire 
skull and lower jaw. Clean off bulk of 
the meat, remove brains, wash out brain 
cavity and allow skull to dry. Salt it or 
boil half an hour in fresh water. 











~ Maurice H.D 
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If anything happens to scalp or cape to 
spoil it, save the horns or antlers for the 
taxidermist can supply a scalp to take its 
place and turn out a good job notwith 
standing. 

Mark your trophy before shipping with 
a wooden or rawhide tag tied with string 
or thong, since wire or tin may leave a 
rust mark that will not come off. Wrap 
in burlap or in gunnysacks, then crate or 
box the trophy. Be sure that the neces- 
sary game law tag or game license is 
tacked on box or tied to horns in order to 
save possible delay in transit. 

Trophies should be plainly marked “Per- 
ishable” and “Rush” and should always be 
shipped by express, never by freight. 


Coots Are Not Bad Eating 
ECAUSE genuine ducks are _ scarce, 
many hunters depend upon that queer 

bird the coot for wildfowl sport and in 
many localities more coots are shot than 
ducks. I find a strong prejudice among 
shooters against the coot as human food 
and many of them throw their kill away. 
This is a deplorable waste and unneces 
sary, for when properly dressed and 
cooked, the coot makes fair rations. 

Perhaps some view the job of dressing 

a dozen coots with distaste. Then let 
me tell how my hunting companion, Jack 
Clark, dresses the birds in one and one- 
half minutes each. He grabs them up and 
with rapid blows of his axe, chops off 
head, wings, legs and the end of the tail. 
Then he pushes the loose skin up in a 
bunch at the bird’s back, rips it open with 
his hands and jerks half over the head 
and half back over the tail, feathers and all. 
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cker 


This skinning takes less than sixt 
onds. 

To draw, split down the backbon 
a heavy pocket knife and shake out 
entrails. Save the gizzard since it is ¢ 
eating and is as big as that of a turk 

A little polishing will be necessa: 
the lungs must be removed but this 
matter of mere seconds. 

In order to have a coot at its best, dr: 
and cook it just as soon after sh 
as you can. The coot is one variet 
game that does not seem to impro 
hanging or by parboiling. We never 
them in salt water either. We wip: 
birds dry and clean and get them 
roasting pan just as quickly as we 

Make plenty of dressing of 
crumbs and onions. The more onio1 
put in, the better, as onion tempers 
sharp flavor of the coot. Fill the 
and tie up with several wraps of 
Lay them in a heavy ware roaster 
a little water in the bottom to pré 
their burning and sticking. Then 
birds with strips of bacon. Use p! 
too. Bake in a medium oven until t 

The result is good, the birds hay 
flavor like that of chicken liver. | 
seen hunters who loudly protested 
couldn't stand a coot, eat two and 
at a sitting and nobody had to | 
gun on them either. 


Snake- Killing Animals 


ESIDES the well known mong 

there are two other members o! 
animal kingdom that emulate St. Pat: 
example. These are the hedgehog 
the armadillo. 

The mongoose is reputed to be in 
to snake venom, yet it displays a surpr 
ing dexterity in avoiding the st! 
fangs by springing straight up in th 
and to either side until it has an op 
to close in and kill the snake with s 
and repeated bites in the head. 

The hedgehog attacks in much the 
manner, only it depends upon its 
instead of gymnastic agility for pr! 
tion. The armadillo has a techniqu: 
culiarly its own. Being made som 
like a miniature tank, the armadillo ) 
boldly on the enemy lumberjack fas 
and rolling upon it, cuts and rip 
snake with its sharp armor plates 


Game-Hog Wasps 

r. SPIDERS were game, then c¢ 

wasps would deserve their pictur 
our Hero’s Corner. These wasps wW 
relentless war upon small spiders 
they store up in the nest cells to feed ' 
larvae. A certain colony of twenty 
was found to have caught and cached 
spiders during a period of six weeks. 
number was counted on the surface 
straw stack used by the wasps as a 
ing place, and it was estimated that at 
twice that many more were hidden 
the straw. Let’s hope those wasps 
get a taste for ducks —M. H. D. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription | 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. | 


Indian Trapper Flint and Steel 
Oy \NCES are you have at some youth- | 

ful period, strung a large button on two 
strings and made it hum at a fast rate by 





alternately pulling out on and releasing 
the ends of the strings. This modern ver- 
the old-fashioned flint and _ steel 

erates similarly. 
“Procure a steel disc 1% inches in di- | 


ameter and %-inch thick. Drill two small 
les near the center %-inch apart. String 
tout cord through the holes and tie the | 
The doubled cord should be 18 inches 


dnsin __f = = 


Fd = Rosie ee neers i 
J 

grasp an end of 
hand and then by 


Start the disc turning, 
the doubled cord in each 
age gr motions of the hands, whirl 
it at high speed. Touch the whirling disc 

a piece of flint and it will throw off a 
s of sparks like an emery wheel grind- 


¢ steel. These sparks can be directed on 
a pile of lint, or very fine and dry grass or 
tinder and ignite it. 


used this 


The Minnesota trapper who 
fas- 


apparatus had his flint permanently 


tened to his belt which he removed when | 


was obliged to start a fire with flint 


ind steel._—John Bednar, Ohio. 


Coat for Deer Hunters 


for a deer. Buy a white 
jacket such as barbers or waiters wear, 
r even a jacket of overall material. Get 
enough to fit over your regular 
hunting coat or jacket and then allow some 

re room for shrinkage. Dye this jacket 
with a package of scarlet dye. When 
dry, dye it again with a package of turkey 
Slip this on when you hunt in the 
deer woods as a warning to other shooters 


that you have neither horns nor hoofs.— 
Earl Jordan, Pa. 
To Balance Duck Decoys 
pHE accustomed method of weighting 
wooden decoy ducks by nailing a strip 


shot 
it large 


fret 


red 


id on the bottom is not always effec- 
to keep the birds upright and erect in 


and rough water. Here is a better 


two screw eyes in the bottom of the 
one near the tail and the other in 
Connect these eyes with a piece 
ire and string on the wire a short 
of lead pipe which has been curved 
pail bail. If the decoy rides too 
trim off some of the lead with your 
KI Anchored like this, decoys will sot 
turn over. Shooters who set out 
in bays and on large lakes should 

is method.—R. Staub, N. Y. 


east. 


| pee is cheap insurance to keep from 
heins y 
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Get a Warm 


WOODS 


Robe and Sleep 


N2. MATTER how cold the HE eg self- eae 
tic Down Sleeping Robe will 

Everlive down from Northern waterfowl, 
down equalizers. 
improved moisture-proofed windbreaker cover. 
——| over wide down-insulated underlap. 
ie” $62.50; medium, $54.50. 

Five lighter robes. 


Thick, 


keep you 


soft, 


pure 


NO Sales 
From your dealer or direct. 


Woops MANUFACTURING Co.. Lip. 
Makers of Woods Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 
3210 LAKE STREFT, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





““3-Star’’ Woods Arc- 
Insulation, Woods 
in overlapping tubes with Harwood 
virgin wool kersey lining. New 
Lift-the-Dot or Talon hookless 
Head flap and draw-tape form 

Tax. Shipment prepaid a 
Catalog FREE. 







comfortable. 
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Send Draft or Money Order. 





ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
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Some Helps to Keeping Ship-Shape 
By Bruno Beckhard 


the tube must be in the water in the boat, 
the other end must be below the bottom 


I. Mooring Facilities 


OATING is a peculiar form of house- 
B keeping, or more exactly housekeep- 

ing is an important item in boating, 
for two reasons. Space is limited and must 
be used to advantage. Weather conditions 
make it essential that everything can be 
fastened down and this logically leads us 
to provide a definite place for everything 
that is carried on board. 

Boat housekeeping like camp housekeep- 
ing is not so much a matter of appearance 
as a matter of weight, or bulk, and use- 
fulness. The more compactly we stow the 
things we have to have the more we can 
add equipment that increases our comfort 
and pleasure. No small part of the fun of 
owning a boat comes from fitting it out 
to suit our individual purposes—and _ this 
extends to our mooring facilities; in fact 
it begins there. 

It should be fairly obvious that the ease 
with which you can cast off and tie up your 
boat each time you use it makes no incon- 
siderable difference when figured over an 
entire season, consequently a few hours de- 
voted to providing better facilities may 
prove a splendid investment. 

The place and method of keeping your 
boat depend on the size of the boat, the 
nature of the water, the nature of the 
shore, and the prevailing weather. In 
almost any locality there is one particularly 
bad weather condition or combination of 
circumstances—a particular wind, a usual 
tide, a heavy rainfall, a sudden squall, 
or whatever it may be—and your arrange- 
ments must provide safety for your boat 
under these extreme conditions. You may 
have on board a regular anchor and line 
and an emergency anchor and line but these 
you use only when you are out. The pecul- 
iar characteristic of your mooring arrange- 
ments is that they may have to take care 
of your boat when you are not there your 
self, and quite possibly when no one can 
reach your boat. In short, your perma- 
nent mooring involves rather more equip- 
ment than you want to handle each time 
you go out or come in. 

A canoe or small boat is usually kept on 
shore. The average shore, however, is 
none too good for the bottom of a boat and 
it will generally pay to provide some sort 
of runway that gives you a smooth even 
slope on which to slide the boat and suffi- 
cient width to give you good footing on 
both sides of the boat. If it is possible to 
take most of the load out of a small boat 
at some sort of deep water landing before 
dragging the boat ashore, so much the bet- 
ter. Shade is an advantage but is not al- 
ways available. Canoes and canvas-covered 
boats are usually stored upside down to 
keep the rain out but heavier boats are 
usually left right side up. It will pay you 
to get a little syphon outfit, available at 
hardware or supply stores, or even a few 
feet of plain rubber tubing, and make a 
practice of taking rain water out of your 
boat whenever it accumulates. One end of 





of the boat. A regular syphon outfit has 
a bulb that will start the flow, which is 
rather pleasanter than using your mouth to 
start the suction. 

If you have to haul a small boat over 
an abrupt shore get a couple of pulley 
bearings and mount a roller between them. 
Any sort of roller right at the shore will 
prove a great help in getting your boat 
in and out. 

On some lakes where the shore is par- 
ticularly stony small sheds are put over- 
board each spring with hoisting rollers fas- 
tened to the beams so that a small boat can 
be hoisted clear of the water. Where such 
a shore is combined with bad winds it is 
often advisable to build a little breakwater 
to protect the landing place. 


IEN it comes to larger boats there 

are two common methods of mooring, 
either alongside or in deep water. For 
mooring alongside a wharf, float or shore 
—and of course this presupposes a con- 
stant level, or at least the same level for 
boat and the platform to which it is moored 
—fairly sheltered water is essential. Even 








NEXT ISSUE 
An absorbing practical article 
“How to Build a Small Rowboat”’ 
By Bruno Beckhard 





so the boat must be free to rock without 
rubbing, which in practical terms means 
that the boat must be tied both to and 
away from the dock. In a boat house slip 
it is usually simple to tie to both sides of 
the slip. Outdoors it is a little more diffi- 
cult to find something to tie to on the side 
away from the dock. Mooring piles or 
spiles sometimes make more trouble than 
they are worth, although sometimes they 
provide a helpful breakwater. One of the 
neatest arrangements for mooring a boat 
regularly consists of providing two or 
three rings on the boat itself and equipping 
the dock with three swinging brass (or 
other) rods just long enough so that when 
the bent ends of these rods are in the 
rings on the boat they hold the boat firmly 
in place. One of these rods should be at 
right angles to the dock. The other two 
should come together on the boat at a 
sharper angle to the dock, one in each di- 
rection, so that they prevent any motion 
back and forth. If there is any important 
variation in level the dock ends of these 
rods can be fastened to upright rods so 
that they slide up and down like an awning. 

Such an arrangement makes it possible 
to tie up or cast off with no need for 
Similarly, where 


putting anything away. 


a boat is tied in a slip the mooring r 
will have snap hooks, and the gear 
properly stay at the mooring, ready for 
but requiring no particular attention. 
In mooring out, a mushroom anchor 
considerable weight should be used, wit 
long chain running into a short rope 
tached to the mooring buoy. The lift 
fall of the boat should be taken up by 
weight of the chain and not by the n 


ing itself, hence the need of the he 
mooring. The trouble with a long chai 
that it makes the radius of the circ! 


which the boat can swing rather larg: 
space is limited use two moorings 


+ 


a 


fasten the mooring buoy in the center 


the chain connecting the two weights 
make the chain longer than the direct 
tance between the weights. The m 


buoy should always have a swivel so tl 


it is free to turn, and it should h 
fairly large ring that is easy to catch 
a snap hook. 

A little thought will show you how 
reduce the actual motions connected 
coming and going while still 
foolproof and weatherproof mooring 


assuring 


In an Early Issue—* Housekeeping on th« 


Boat Itself’’ 


Long Distance Boating 
EWIS R. FREEMAN probably has: 


outboard miles to his credit thai 
other boating enthusiast. Mr. Fre 
a distinguished writer and educator, n 
an extended trip each year merely t 
away from his desk, or as he used t 
to get rid of kinks and cobwebs. 
His best known cruise, and the basis 
a delightful book, was the one from 
waukee to New York. The following 


he travelled the length of the Mississij 


and there are few major waterways 
he has not covered. His season us 
rolls up a total close to 2,000 miles. 

Freeman, no matter how small his 
always carries enough equipment t 
comfortable. 


Mark Your Equipment 


T IS a good habit to have a distir 

paint combination that appears in 
form on all your loose equipment 
example if you choose orange and 
put a band of each color on each oar, 
where except where it rubs on the 
lock. Put a similar mark on your ba 
box, on your tools, on your hand | 
your fire extinguisher—on everything 
is of a standard nature and therefor« 
distinguishable from any similar art 
There is always a chance that your 
and that from another boat may be n 
up. It is a real comfort and help 
able to identify your property. Inciden‘ 
a color combination marking does not 
tract undue attention and is not so | 
to be changed as an initial marking by 
one who “borrows by mistake.” 
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Book Reviews 


Handyman’s Yacht Book, by C. E. Tyrrell | 


Lewis. Oxford University Press. 182 pages, 
] 


The 


rated. 

ou were to ask your way to the rail- 
tation in Boston or Buffalo the answer 
epend somewhat on where you wanted to 


<yen then the correct answer might take 


a considerable distance to a terminal 
instead of to a nearby uptown stop 
1 the same way the value of almost any 
boat information depends largely on 
ou want to go and your knowledge of 
ut. “The Yacht Book” is chuck full 

suggestions or short cuts—provided 
w enough about the subject to recognize 


er 


cuts. 
boat book with an English background 
American reader like a book in a for 
guage and must be read for its sense 
for the wording. Not only are un 
terms applied to familiar objects but 
ems have entirely different names—often 
we use for something quite otherwise 
in keep this in mind you will find Mr. 
Lewis’ mechanics sound and his sugges 
il. He is one of the few writers to 

that part of the difference between 

ind American sailing habits can be 
the fact that English cruising is large 
waters where the prevailing winds are di 
head or behind you, while American 


ise waters mainly have the wind on the 


However there are few generalities in 


ok It is devoted to methods of selecting, 


f operating and improving various 

of sail and power boat equipment. I 

would be rather meaningless to a 

but to anyone who has tried to make 

oat better it has some stimulating sug 
Bruno Beckhard 


Boat Book, edited by Sam _ Brown. 
Mechanics Press. 269 pages, illus 

\ 4 ff) 
there is no other trade,” says Mr 
his opening remarks, ‘“‘which demands 
thorough all-round knowledge of the 
irts and crafts as boat building.” Any 
that even begins to touch the various sub 
Ived, let alone a splendid collection of 
irticles like this one, is bound to |! 


De 
diet 


man who, with a slight knowledge of 
wants to get some insight into the pro- 
reby a boat is put together “The Boat 
a mighty helpful form of introduction. 
ins detailed drawings and complete but 
nderstood instructions for building simple 
outboard and inboard boats and _ sail 





In addition it gives no little information | 


are and handling of various boats. 

devoted to kinks, like all such com 
s intended to stimulate the imagination 
1 to provide any precise method to b 
The really valuable kinks are buried 
lding instructions for here simplified 
have been developed that lie outside 
ind experience of the average amateur 


iruno Beckhard. 
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Just Fishing, by Ray Bergman. The Penn | 


i 


ing Co. 418 pages, illustrated. $5.00 
Bergman has written a helpful and en 
book. His candid narrative serves t 
on the stream to lure and battle 

black bass, wall-eyed pike, pickerel 
rthern pike, musky, lake trout, land- 
Imon and the smaller pan fishes. Ap- 
a half of the work is devoted to 
fishing methods and observations, which 
y instructive for novice and expert alike. 
ls with bait and fly and plug fishing for 
and small-mouth black bass, also tells 
tackle and best methods to use in fishing 
pikes and lake trout and land-locked sal 
He finishes up with some lucid and perti 
hapters on the pan fishes and how to angle 
successfully with both fly and bait, 

up, at the finish of his excellent work, 

er of angling ethics, wherein he exchanges 
ndence with some excellent and _ well- 
angling authorities and sportsmen. This 
one that I heartily enjoyed and Mr. 


man’s views, I found, were based upon long 


und angling experiments. It deserves a 
imong the good books of angling.—Ben C 
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DITOR Outdoor Life:—I would like 

to raise my voice in defense of the 

much-abused .30-30. Why the army 
men, who appear to control the gun doc- 
trines handed out by our sporting maga- 
zines, continue to criticize unfairly one of 
the best all-around rifles ever produced in 
America, | cannot understand. 

| say unfairly, because I have not read 
an article during the last two _ years, 
wherein the .30-30 was lambasted that the 
writer did not leave some of the truth 
untold, or compare a .30-30 shell as loaded 
ten years ago to another of recent manu- 
facture. 

Last year I took a trip through Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming. I found 
the .30-30 to be as standard as the silver 
dollar up there. I heard no complaints of 
inefficiency or of wounded animals getting 
away. 

[ asked a hunter of wide experience, at 
Hood River, Oregon, what he thought of 
the .30-30. He replied, “Young man, let 
me tell you that if you hit any North 
\merican animal in the right place with 
the high velocity .30-30, he is going to 
come down right now, and if you don’t hit 
him in the right place, he will not come 
down, regardless of what kind of a rifle 
you shoot him with. And what is more, 
it is much easier for the average man to 
hit the right place with the .30-30 than 
with a gun that kicks the tar out of you. 
There is many a man totin’ a .30-06 who 
would do better with a lighter rifle. If 
you don't believe it, just watch them jump 
when they pull the trigger.” 

To prove that this man’s ideas are not 
altogether wrong, I quote the following 
from the War Department's “Basic Field 
Manual,” Vol. III, Basic Weapons, Part I, 
Chapter I: 

“Men instinctively do the wrong thing 
in firing the rifle. They give the trigger 
a sudden pressure which causes flinching. 
Consequently men cannot be taught to 
shoot the regulation rifle by placing them 
alone on the firing line with ammunition 
to expend and targets at which they shoot 
in front of them.” 

Nevertheless, we find these army writ- 
ers recommending the .30-06 to men who 
never can learn to shoot it, and condemning 
the rifle they could learn to shoot. 

[ have a .30-30 rifle. It is fitted with a 
stock that comes close to N. R. A. specifi- 
cations. I ordered the comb to be made 
slightly higher and the toe a trifle longer 
(I am rather long geared), a micrometer 
tang sight (Lyman 103) and regulation 


N. R. shooting straps. 
ia WILL put ten shots in a 2%-inch 
circle at 100 yards, and I have every 


reason to believe that with carefully hand- 
loaded shells, it would come very close 
to making a 2-inch group. With 150- 
grain, 2400 f. s. shells, either Winchester 
or Western, I can set my sights for 200 
yards and keep well inside the famous “8- 
inch circle” at all ranges up to 225 yards, pro- 
viding, of course, I really hold on the center. 





conducted hy 


°C ol. Townsend Whelen 


What Are the Facts About the “Much-Abused .30-30”? 


Just how much will any man’s rifle beat 
that? 

The army experts say it is inefficient, 
outclassed and obsolete; that a man who 
would carry one into Canada is a “poor 
fish”; and that carrying a .30-30 rifle is 
like riding down the street in an auto that 
is thirty years old; and last but not least, 
that the .250-3000 Savage is more effective 
on big game. 

My rifle is of late manufacture and is 
built for a breech pressure of from 38,000 
to 40,000 pounds. The factory-loaded shells 
are designed for the older gun, with a 
breech pressure of 36,000 pounds, there- 
fore, by using new casings and weighing 
each charge, I can safely step the 150-grain 
bullet up 50 feet, and since my barrel is 26 
inches long, I can add 50 more feet (as 
velocities are figured on the basis of a 24- 
inch barrel) which gives me 150-grain, 
2500 f. This is very close to the .300 
Savage (Western shell). In fact, no ani- 
mal, if hit by both, could tell the differ- 
ence. Yet these same writers tell us that 
the .300 Savage is powerful enough for 
any game in America. 

If the .30-30 rifle reminds these gentle- 
men of a thirty-year old auto, let me re- 
mind them that the present army rifle was 
brought out in 1903. I can’t believe that a 
car twenty-nine years old would look much 
better than the thirty-year old buggy 

I take violent exception to the statement 
that the .250-3000 Savage is more effective 
on big game. 

If, as they state, the 100-grain, 2670 f. s. 
Savage load is much more effective than 
the 87-grain, 3000 f. s., then it stands to 
reason that the .30-30 110-grain, 2550 f. s. 
is at least as good as the 100-grain, 2670 
f. s. Savage. 

Sut this is the poorest .30-30 load made 
for big game, and all authorities say we 
should not so use it. Then why in com- 
mon sense should we use the lighter Sav- 
age load at but a slight increase in velocity ? 


M* EXPERIENCE with and observa- 
ration of the Savage 100-grain, 2670 
f. leads me to agree with many of my 
tad that the shell is deadly, on big 
game, just so long as the velocity remains 
above 2500 f. s. At lower velocities the 
bullet does not explode and is too light to 
be otherwise effective. At 100 yards, 
velocity has dropped to 2397 f. s. 

To state that the .250-3000 Savage is as 
effective on big game as the .300 Savage 
would be ridiculous. Yet the Western 
Cartridge Company places the .30-30 and 
the .300 Savage in the same class, and 
says that “either will be found entirely 
satisfactory on all American big game, with 
some possible exceptions on grizzly bears 
and moose,” meaning that these large ani- 
mals might require more than one shot. 

What percentage of these animals are 
killed with one shot, even by the .30-06? 

If I had the time, the shells, the rifle 
range and a tutor, I might write a dif- 
ferent story. But I am like a great num- 
ber of would-be riflemen, I have none of 


these and don’t believe in trying to use a 
tool (fine as it may be) that I cannot 
master, 

Therefore, I ask these gentlemen to hav 


a heart, they should remember that 
can’t all “get that way.” 
Mo. GLEN E, Davis 


The following is Col. Whelen’s reply to Mr. 
Javis 

Dear Sir: Mr. McGuire has forwarded 
me your letter of August 4 enclosing your 
ticle in defense of the .30-30 Winchester. 

As I scan your article I find in it certa 
references to “Army men” who 
doctrines handed out by sporting magazines 
which I think you have aimed at me. WN 
I do not mind criticism, but I dislike to 
misquoted, and the statements made, if tl! 
are aimed at me, do misquote me most awfu 
because they do not in any way indicate 
opinion, or the information that I have been 
disseminating among our readers for many 
past. : 

What is my own opinion relative to 
.30-30, and what am I telling the readers 
Ovutpoor Lire about it? I am telling then 
to the extent of about twenty-five 
ters each month in words about as follows 
“The .30-30 Winchester rifle has been 
standard deer rifle for the past thirty-eight 
years. It has always given perfect satisfactior 
is reliable, simple, and easily understood. TI! 
30-30 cartridge, except that variety with 11 
grain high-speed bullet, is perfectly 
satisfactory in killing power on deer, 
and caribou at the ranges these animals 
usually shot at. I have personally killed al 
twenty deer, two goats, and two sheep with a 
.30-30 rifle when the muzzle velocity of th 
cartridge was only 1960 f.s., and never had 
failure with it except that I have missed o1 
sheep and one deer at ranges of about 200 yar 
with it. Perhaps this was my fault and 
the fault of the rifle or cartridge. It 7 
seldom indeed that I had to fire more than ort 
shot. I have not used the .30-30 on heavy 
game. 

“T have hunted much in Canada where 
.30-30 is used a lot, just as it is in this count 
because it is cheap, its ammunition is che 
and it and its ammunition can almost alw 
be had in country stores. This, and its 
cellence as a deer rifle are the reasons for 
popularity. For heavier game it would pr 
ably be chosen by few of our intelligent hunt 
ers who could afford and could easily get 
heavier efficient rifle. 

“The standard factory rifle as it is put « 
is not very good as to its stock and its sig 
equipment. Those who use the rifle in 
standard condition must expect rather medi 
results as to reliably placing their shots in vit 
parts of big game at ranges much beyond 
to 175 yards. To do the best work with 
rifle, as with all other rifles, the shooter sho 
be basically trained as a rifleman, and the 
should be fitted with a modern stock with la 
shotgun butt-plate and a comb higher than 
standard comb, and I recommend a gold or iy 
bead front sight, and the Lyman No. 103 
sight. The rifle seems to do its most 
curate shooting, at least in the case of a 
jority of the rifles tried, with Winchester 
munition loaded with 170-grain soft point 
let. With a .30-30 Winchester having s 
frame, and fitted with stock and sights as abov 
a good shot, shooting from rest can keep aln 
all of his shots in a 234-inch circle at 100 yare 
In terms of sure hits in the vital parts 


control t 


personal 


reliable 
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means that it 
should be a perfectly reliable and humane rifle 


animals the size of deer, this 


»? 


up to a range of perhaps 225 yards. 


“With regard to the killing power of the 
.30-30 on moose and large bear. As I have 
said I have hunted much in Canada, and one 
who has done that cannot but be very much 
impressed by the information he will gather 
relative to the lack of killing power of this 
rifle on moose You will hear natives say that 


they have good results with this rifle on moose, 
and then they go on to talk about how they get 
their moose every year with one, and they then 
start to tell you all their experiences, of how 
they came across one moose and fired five or 
six shots at it and did not get it, and then 
repeated the performance on another, and per- 
haps another, and then they finally came across 
a splendid big bull, and they killed it deader 
than a door nail across the lake with five shots 
with their fine .30-30 rifle. I cannot tell you 
have had just such incidents re- 
1922 I met a forest ranger 
way up in the Peace River country in the 
Northern Canadian Rockies. He had a_ .32 
Special rifle which really does not differ at all 


how often I 
lated to me. In 


from the .30-30 in killing power. One day I 
went out with him. We came across a bull 
moose in more or less open country. He was 


a real good shot. He shot five times at that 
bull at a range of about 90 to 100 yards. I 
think he hit it behind the shoulder at least 
four times, and the moose did not stop. One 


meets a number of experienced guides in the 
moose country of Canada. I have had four 
or five guides, real guides who have been in 


at the death of hundreds of moose, tell me that 
they will not take a 
who uses a rifle of the .30-30 or 
because they know that on an average about four 
moose will be lost 
one that escapes. 


moose hunting 
.250-3000 class 


sportsman 


or five wounded to every 

“In the matter of killing power in particular, 
it is my opinion that the experience that one 
man gets in a lifetime is not sufficient to make 
yame re- 
men’s powers 
different that a 
individual 


him a good judge of killing power. 
acts so differently to shots, and 
of observation are so single 


observer from his experience alone 
does not make a good judge on killing power. 
Therefore I have preferred to give the con- 
opinion of a number of ex- 
killing 
merely my own experience, al- 
though I have killed over 100 head of big game. 


sensus of great 


perienced hunters relative to power, 


rather than 
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We have a unique opportunity of getting this 
experience in Outpoor Lire because for thirty 
years hunters have been writing to us relative 


to their experience on game with rifles. I have 
most carefully collated all these letters, and 
they are very interesting and convincing. In 


the first place, it is very easy by the letters to 
distinguish between the really experienced hunt- 
ers, and the novices who are bursting into print 
after killing their first deer. And this brings 
me to a comparison of the killing power of the 
-30-30 as compared with the .250-3000 of which 
you speak in your article. 

“We have had just dozens and dozens of let- 
ters from experienced have first 
used the .30-30 on deer, and who later have 
turned to the .250-3000. Almost without excep- 
tion these experienced hunters who have used 
both rifles on deer are very strongly of the 
opinion that the .250-3000 is much more ef- 
fective. The evidence is all that way. The 
great majority of men who write to us about 
the ineffectiveness of the .250-3000 on game 
have not used that rifle on game, or, if they 
have used it are rank novices who would prob- 
ably have had failures with any rifle. A _ scien- 
tific study of the wounding effect of various 
rifles on animals the size of deer that is being 
undertaken by the Government, and that is not 
yet complete, has shown very clearly that the 
wounds caused by .250-3000 rifles are very 
much more severe, causing more shock, and 
destroying more tissue, than wounds caused by 
the .30-30. Therefore in the information we 
have given to our correspondents and our 
readers we have indicated that while the .30-30 
is an entirely satisfactory cartridge, that the 
.250-3000 is also an entirely satisfactory car- 
tridge for deer, and that we think that in most 
cases the .250-3000 will be found to give the 
proportion of clean, quick kills. We 
have been most careful never to give the indi- 
cation that the .30-30 was in any way unsatis- 
factory as a deer rifle.” 

This, then, is the information 
been disseminating to our readers relative to 
.30-30 rifles, and it is far different from the 
information you seem to think we have been 
giving out, and for that reason I do not think 
that your letter quite correctly sets forth the 
facts. I know that a great many writers have 
been giving quite different, and I think quite 
erroneous opinions as to the .30-30, and for 
that reason I welcome an article defending this 
rifle.—Townsend Whelen. 


hunters who 


largest 


that we have 






Our Query Column—A Lesson in Distinctions 
By Townsend Whelen 


DILIGENT reader of the Query 
Column of the Arms and Ammuni- 


tion Department of Outpoor LIFE 
may sometimes form an erroneous opinion 
as to arms and ammunition and other mat- 
ters, unless he appreciates certain condi- 
tions which inevitably pertain to a service 
giving advice by mail. It is the purpose 
of this article to set forth certain details 
relative to this service to our readers in 
order that all may obtain the greatest 
benefit from it, and that they may not be 
misled by it. 

The reader of the replies published each 
month should understand that they are 
primarily answers to questions propounded 
by a certain individual. They were not 
written with a view to their publication, 
or to be of general information. In these 
replies a great many things are taken into 
consideration such as the age, education, 
place of residence, physique, whether a 
target shooter or hunter, whether techni- 
cally educated, and whether painstaking or 
not. An editor accustomed to reading let- 
ters of inquiry can deduce much from them 
that is not apparent to the reader who sees 
the question letter in cold type. The hand- 
writing, arrangement of the letter, paper 
used, language, spelling, and expression 
tell a lot. 

All of these things are taken into con- 


sideration in the reply which is made. For 
example, a man wishes a rifle for deer 
hunting. Is he going to hunt in the thick 
woods of the Southeast? If so, he needs 
a handy weapon that will hit a knock-down 
blow at close quarters, a quick operating 
lever, pump, or automatic action, sights 
that can be caught quickly, and a stock for 
snap shooting in the standing position. Ac- 
curacy and flat trajectory (velocity) are 
of little relative importance. If, however, 
he is going to hunt deer in the West where 
he will obtain many long shots, accuracy 
and flat trajectory, and ability to hold 
steady sitting and prone assume more im- 
portance, and we also have to figure on 
whether he is the kind of a man who will 
learn to use the highly accurate modern 
bolt action rifle properly, .or whether we 
had better recommend that he use one of 
the better of the lever action rifles which 
are adapted to long range shooting, but 
which are much simpler than the bolt ac- 
tions, 


ALSO always look in a letter for those 

indications which show that there is a 
chance of making the correspondent into a 
trained rifleman, that is, a successful target 
shooter or a skillful hunter-rifleman. With 
some writers there is little or no hope of 
doing this. It is not at all a matter of 
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how well a man is educated, but whether 
his letter shows that he is likely to be 
painstaking and thorough, and is deeply 
interested in rifles. If he is of this type 
he probably will get a whole lot of dope as 
to how he should go about training him- 
self. 

If a letter shows that the writer is tech- 
nically inclined he will probably get a far 
different letter from one who is not. Such 
a man can appreciate and will learn to un- 
derstand the telescope sight and minute 
adjustment, and the use of the score book. 
If a beginner, particularly a boy, writes 
in for information and shows that he really 
wants to learn, he is liable to get a very 
long letter of fatherly advice. I love to 
start the youngsters off right. 

It is not possible within the scope of a 
letter to cover every phase of a subject, 
or to give all the reasons for the advice 
handed out, and the brief advice given 
is sometimes liable to cause the casual 
reader to form an erroneous opinion as to 
what the editor advises. For example, a 
correspondent wishes a rifle for Western 
game shooting in a country that calls for 
long shots, or for woodchuck shooting in 
a locality where shots frequently have to 
be taken up to 150 to 200 yards. A very 
accurate, flat trajectory weapon is called 
for, but the writer says he is thinking of 
getting a certain weapon which is a take- 
down. He is told that no takedown rifle 
will have the essential accuracy. The cas- 
ual reader of my letter is liable to infer 
that I have stated that all takedown rifles 
are inaccurate. Such is far from the case. 
Many takedown rifles for light cartridges 
are practically as accurate as solid frame 
rifles of the same type. For years our 
target shooters have used heavy single shot 
rifles for the .32-40 and .38-55 low power 
cartridges and many of these were very 
accurate arms despite the fact that they 
had takedown barrels. But the correspond- 
ent needed a very accurate rifle using a 





high intensity cartridge with very flat 
trajectory, and takedown rifles for such 
cartridges are not very accurate. There is 


no room in the usual letter to go into all 
such details. 


N CONNECTION with a takedown 
rifle, a good shot may have a high 
power takedown rifle, and he may have 
shot some nice small groups with it, and 
so he supposes that I am in error when | 
state that such a rifle is usually not very 
accurate. Other things besides ability to 
make small groups of ten consecutive shots 
enter into accuracy. Particularly a rifle 
should group its shots in the same place 
every day, the sight adjustment remaining 
undisturbed. We may never reach this 
ideal but it is chiefly in this respect that 
the takedown rifle shooting a heavy car- 
tridge fails. It will probably shoot very 
differently for slight variations in the fir- 
ing position. One cannot be sure that the 
bullet will land fairly close to the point 
of aim unless he has opportunity to take 
sighting shots, which opportunity does not 
occur in hunting. A takedown rifle varies 
about twice as much in this respect as a 
solid frame rifle. 

The matter of advice on sights is also 
liable to be misunderstood. A writer in- 
quiring for a weapon for hunting under 
conditions calling for fine accuracy is told 
that all open rear sights were hopelessly 
obsolete many years ago so far as all well 
informed riflemen are concerned. This is 
true to a great extent, and is true for the 
purpose he wishes to put his rifle, but it 
must not be inferred that open rear sights 
are useless for all purposes. As a matter 
of fact a clean cut, dead black, flat top, 
open rear sight with a proper “U” or “V” 
notch in it is about as accurate under one 
steady set of conditions as any form of 
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sight. The chief drawback to open 

ear sights is that they are influenced so 
by any change in light. The differ- 
between dull light and bright sunlight, 

+ between sunlight shining on one side or 
the other is often enough to make a hunter 
-ompletely miss a deer at 200 yards. Ac- 
lly the extent of the error depends upon 
many things, one of the most important of 
hich is the strength of a man’s eyes. But 
errors will not cause a man to miss 

a deer at 25 to 75 yards in a Mississippi 
cane brake. Nor will it be of serious con- 
sequence to the target shooter who can set 
sights for the prevailing light condi- 

ns except that where can you get open 
sights permitting accurate adjustment for 


elevation and windage? 


A WOULD-BE woodchuck or mountain 
f\ sheep hunter is told that a certain 
rifle will not be very good for this purpose 
because it has not got a modern stock and 
oting gunsling. To be successful at 
shooting one should be able to hold 
1 the maximum steadiness in the sitting 
and prone positions. While one can per- 
haps shoot prone and sitting with any old 
kind of a stock, experience has shown that 
to hold with real steadiness in these posi- 
tions a stock of certain dimensions 
(usually in length—not necessarily in 
p), a large, flat butt-plate, and a proper 
oting gunsling are necessary. The 
eader should not infer from such advice 
that such a stock is absolutely necessary 
for shooting in the standing position, be- 
cause it is not, although it is also not a 
lisadvantage, and a stock can be designed 
hich is most excellent for both purposes, 
nd that is the kind of a stock I like to 
ommend for the man who wants an all- 
around rifle, and a great many of my cor- 
respondents do want just a rifle that can be 
used for small game and varmints all the 
year, and be taken into the thick woods 
for deer in the fall. The small game use 
evidently the important one, and as 
mall game presents a very small target, 
nd varmints are often shot at very long 
nge, accuracy, flat trajectory, and ability 
hold very steady are quite essential. 
we must also see that this all-around 
e will use at least one variety of car- 
tridge that is suitable for deer, and that 
it has sights and a stock that are suitable 
snap shooting. 
any correspondents want to know the 
rifle for a certain purpose, and that 
pose usually requires very fine ac- 
iracy, flat trajectory, aim with as little 
r as possible, and extremely steady 
Iding. Now I have very decided ideas 
on this matter as many of my readers have 
bably found out. I have personally 
sted, and I have often been present during 
ry tests covering hundreds, in fact al- 
t thousands of rifles of all makes, types, 
| calibers, and I know pretty well what 
given rifle and its ammunition will do 
what it will not do. All rifles of a 
1 make, type, and caliber are not alike 
ir performance, but most of them 
We should not use the exceptional 
as an illustration in telling a shooter 
a certain type of arm will do. To 
lind there is entirely too much of this 
done. Publishing selected groups as 
lication of what a rifle can be relied 
to do day in and day out, publishing 
ve-shot group to be compared with the 
lished standard which is for ten-shot 
ips, etc. Many so called “experts” (I 
that word) are in the habit of telling 
results they obtained with a certain 
Such reports should be scanned with 
ition. In the first place if that expert 
ered that rifle from the factory it is 
st probable that he got the pick of a 
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cat many rifles, a weapon far above the | 
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BE READY 
WHEN THE 
GREAT DAYS 

OME » 


GREAT GUNS and AMMUNITION 


‘¢ Tp EADINESS” as every sportsman knows, means much 

more than just being ‘‘ready to shoot’’. It means the 
training of dogs—the choice of guns—the selection of shells 
and every other detail that will make your first shot count. 


Do shells really make a difference? Of course they do. Win- 
chester Repeaters, for instance, are known for their unfail- 
ing reliability. It is scarcely a coincidence that they are 
chosen so consistently by the country’s foremost shooters 
and have been used by the winners of the Grand American 
three times in the last four years. And there are other out- 
standing Winchester shells for other purposes. Winchester 
Lacquered Leader is just what its name implies. Speed-Loads 
stand supreme for the difficult long-range wing shots while 
the Ranger is a shell that cuts your shooting costs without 
cutting your enjoyment. 


As for repeating shotguns experienced shooters know that 
there is no acceptable substitute for Winchester Model 97 
in hammer guns nor for that hammerless “perfect” repeater, 
Winchester Model 12. Winchester double barrel guns hold 
similar place. There is no double to equal the new Win- 
chester Model 21—even in imported guns which sell for 
many times its price. Winchester equipped means not simply 
‘‘ready to shoot’’ but ready to shoot your best. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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At last, o leather hunting coot thot AAS 


meets the rigid requirements of veteran L | 


hunters. Mode of soft, pliable, buffed 

horsehide. ABSOLUTELY WATER. . r 
PROOF. Roomy and comfortable. | 
Will not scuff or tear. Lighter ond =f [ | 
tougher then conves. Will lost a _— 


Iihetime. Dead morsh grass color giving 
“broken-in” weather-scorred oppeor- 
once. Perfect for duck, rabbit or bird 


hunting. We hove yet to find o hunter 





who hasn't gone “nuts” about this coat 
Pants, cop and shirt to match. Also 
expertly designed TRAP SHOOTING 
JACKET. 


showing complete line of leather sport 


Write for free catalog 





clothes. L 
quality leather pane Viagne nr fg 
for 60 years 





color. Also bull legged sents 












BERLIN GLOVE CO. 


DEPT.© BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


















Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 
Cal. 22. $5.— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 
(Send stamp for folder) 


0. H. BROWN 
Box 163 Davenport, lowa 






















MASSACHUSETTS 


and NEW JERSEY 
State 
Individual Skeet Titles 
Won With 
Cutts Compensators 


Ollie Mitchell of the Waltham Gun 
Club won the 1932 Massachusetts In- 
dividual Skeet Championship with a 


compensated gun, tying the record of 
99, shot by C. A. Pickering, 1932 Con- 
necticut titleholder. The Compensator 
scored again when Frank Traeger won 
the 1932 New Jersey skeet champion- 
ship in tough competition and in bad 
weather. To all who use the Compen- 
sater comes a marked improvement in 
score. By changing the pattern con- 
trol tubes, quickly attached or detached 
to compensator, the same gun is ready 
for any type of game bird. The Com- 
pensator guarantees clean kills, no 
cripples. For 12, 16 or 20 ga. guns, 
single shot, single bbl., repeating or 
autoloading. 


Send for free folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn. 


THE 


85 West St. 
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average, and its performance does not rep- 
resent what the average rifle will do. Once, 
for example, 1 requested a certain factory 
to place a new barrel on one of my rifles. 
The barrel had to be made to order. Six 
months later I was told by an employee 
of that company that they had made up 
six barrels before they found one good 
enough to send to me! Secondly, luck in 
ammunition, in shooting, and in many other 
things enters into one test with one rifle. 
To get a clear indication of what a certain 
rifle and cartridge will do it is desirable 
to test ten different rifles for ten consecu- 
tive groups of ten shots each, and average 
all the results. That can seldom be done, 
but I never like to give out figures based 
on the test of-less than two rifles for at 
least five groups, and in most cases the 
data which I give out as to what may be 
expected is based on far more shooting 
than this. 


OW the average performance of the 

modern, high grade bolt action rifles 
of certain calibers, and of the well made 
heavy barrelled single shot rifles of certain 
calibers are very much superior to the 
average of any other types, and such arms 
must naturally be recommended to the man 
who wants the very best. But when the 
casual reader sees the recommendation of 
a bolt action rifle he is liable to infer that 
such rifles are better than any other kinds. 
This is not strictly true because there are 
relatively few modern, high grade bolt ac- 
tion rifles, but the woods are full of com- 
mon, cheaply made bolt action rifles that 
are not half as good for any purpose as a 
good lever action arm. One hunter-rifle- 


man who has been writing for OvuTpoor 
Lire for many years, and whose advice is 
very much respected, and who is a very 
good friend of mine, has steadfastly op- 
He 


posed -bolt action rifles all his life. 


Note:—On July 17th Mr. Charles G. Hamby, 
Secretary of the Atlanta Rifle Club, made the 
remarkable score of 131 consecutive bull’s-eyes at 
600 yards, shooting in the prone position on the 
military target “‘B.” Evidence as to the cor 
rectness of this score has been submitted to Our 
poor Lire, and we believe it to be an unofficial 
record. It could only be official if it 
recognized competition, but that 
does not detract in any from this remarkable 
very creditable performance. Mr. Hamby 
has submitted the full details of his score to the 
editor in a personal letter, which we quote here 
with as we that will be in 
terested in the complete details 


world’s 
were made in a 
way 


and 


are sure our readers 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Knowing that 

the readers of Outpoor Lire are al- 

ways interested in any new rifle rec- 
ords, I wish to submit the following ac- 
count. 

On July 17, shooting at 600 yards, prone, 
I scored 131 consecutive bulls, beating the 
former record of 100 bulls made in 1921 by 
Marine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, at Sea Girt, 
N. J. The above score was witnessed by 
the Executive Officer of the Rifle Club, 
and half of the membership of the Club. 
But the details of the shooting, which | 
believe will be of interest to you, are as 
follows. 

The rifle I used was Springfield action, 
Neidner heavy barrel, 14-inch at breech, 
tapering to 1 inch at muzzle, 28 inches in 
length, weighing 14 pounds without scope. 
The stock is a regular D. C. M. Sporter, 
trigger is military with 4-pounds pull. The 
outfit was sighted with a Fecker 8-power, 
34-inch objective glass, with medium cross 
hairs. The rifle had been fired approxi- 
mately 1200 times before the above score 
was fired. The bore diameter is .308, with 


? 





lives in a very out of the way plac: 
I happen to know that he has never 
life seen a modern, high grade bolt 
rifle. 

It is also necessary to touch on the 
mercial side of these replies to ¢ 
spondents. Now I have no comm 
connection whatever, and | think that 
is the reason why so many write to n 
advice. Also Outpoor Lire never pe: 
its advertisers to influence the edit 
section of the magazine. We do 1 
commercialism enter into the query 
umn, but at the same time we must be 
fectly fair to the manufacturers and 
advertisers. If a man writes that h« 


fers a certain make of rifle, I never, 
can possibly avoid it, recommend 
other make. If, however, I know 


a certain rifle is going to be absol 
unsatisfactory, and that manufacturer 
not make any rifle that will be satisfa 
then I do not hesitate to recommend 
of some other make. The reader may 
be confused when he reads recomm« 
tions of Winchester, Remington, 
Savage rifles for identical use. 

A few months ago Ourpoor LiF 
lished an article of mine entitled “A 
sage to Hunters and Riflemen,” in wl 
stated that now that all manufacture: 
produced rifles equipped with m 
stocks, shooting gunslings, and moder 
justable aperture sights, | was not 
to recommend rifles not so equipped t 
respondents about to purchase a 
weapon. I am trying to adhere t 
policy as far as possible because it 
been my experience that practically « 
one shoots very much better with 
stocked and sighted in the modern ma 
And moreover, detailed and worth 
instructions in marksmanship that 
available will apply in their entirety 
to such rifles. 





New Record With the Rifle At 600 Yards 


a National Match tolerance chamber. 

I began shooting at 8 o'clock i 
morning, and finished at 10. The 
ranged from five to fifteen miles per 
The sun was very hot and bright, wit! 
temperature from 90 to 95 degrees 


heavy mirage continued throughout 
shooting. 
Began shooting 1930 National M 


ammunition, and ran forty-two bulls 

it. When this was exhausted I used | 
loaded ammunition for the next twe 
three shots. This ammunition conta 
53.2 grains Du Pont I. M. R. 1147 pe 

weighed to 1/10 of a grain, bullets 

172-grain Frankford Arsenal 
weighed to 4% of a grain, “miked” 

Bullets were seated out to Palma ove 
dimensions. 


Vy IEN this hand-loaded ammu 
was exhausted, a friend came w 
bandoleer of 1930 N. M. with which | 
fifty-five more bulls. Five rounds of 
ammunition was found in bandol 

which I discarded. 

Now I located a supply of 1929 Nat 
Match ammunition, with which I comp! 
my score. 

The first shot I fired in the match w 
bull at 5 o'clock. I had no trouble ret 
ing there with the first batch of amn 
tion. But when I swapped over fron 
1930 N. M. to the handloaded ammunit 
knowing that it had a higher velocity t 
the 1930, I lowered my sights one mit 


ee 
+ 
tnis 


And the shot at that reading was just 


the bull at 12 o’clock so I lowered a: 
one-half minute, and the shot hit in ne 
the same position but about at 1 o’c! 


boat-t 








<the 
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t 8 o'clock, on my 132nd shot. 


Ae e=—n a 


traight hours of shooting 


in. Therein lady luck played her part 

shooting, as can be seen. Now I 
ered my sight another half minute and 
ack in the V ring. 


When I started on the next batch, which 


1930 ammunition, I came back to my 
ginal sight-setting. No changes were 
de from the original. 

Vith the 1929 ammunition I lowered 
minutes, and the shots stayed well 
he bull until I got out, a close four 
I probably 
ered the sight three half minutes during 
firing of the entire string, on account 





heat of the barrel throwing the 
slightly higher. 
miss was brought about by the 
rizontal swaying of the muzzle. Two 


without a rest 
such a heavy rifle is rather a severe 
on the shooter. 


AS CAN be seen, the arm was as unfail- 
- 


as 


al 


ht 


man 
While every change of ammunition di- 


ing and consistently accurate a piece 
uld be wished for, as 100 of the shots 
in the 12-inch V ring. The hot sun 
d the strain of shooting affected only the 
element involved. 


nished my chances for continued success, 
1 so I am of the belief that these 
nges made possible such a string of 
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38 YEARS 


ON GOOD GUNS 
EVERYWHERE 


bulls. With each change of ammunition I } 
perforce renewed my efforts. It precluded 
the possibility of relaxation. And an un- 
conscious relaxation has caused many a 
shot to be thrown carelessly out of the black 
I have observed that I am somewhat 
quicker in releasing my shot than the aver- 
age person, as I draw on the bull, and the 
moment it seems to be placed correctly, | 
squeeze the trigger, about six seconds after 


I make up my mind to shoot. You may 
note that the 131 shots were fired in 120 
minutes—more than one a minute. Not 


that I do not place the proper importance 
on periods of rest and relaxation. 

At various times, in testing ammunition, 
I have shot groups with this rifle at 600 
yards which would be as small as 7'%4-inch 
to 834-inch groups. Which proves that 
while the human element is the weakness 
of good scores, chance also comes into it 
and allows as good a group as the machine 
rest can achieve. (Am [ right in thinking 
that 7 inches is a good group for this rifle 
from a machine rest? ) 

It might interest you to note that a few 
weeks ago, using my _ .250-3000 Neidner 
Springfield, with Fecker scope, and 38 
grains Du Pont 15% powder with the 100- 
grain Western open point bullet, I scored 
twenty-two consecutive bulls at 600 yards. 

Ga. Cuas. G. Hampy. 





Mr. Hamby’s rifle and the 600-yard target, showing the 131 consecutive bull’s-eyes, most 
of which were in the V ring 








‘Many a sportsman who bought 
'3-in-One ’way back in 1894— 
when the first bottle was sold 
—is still using this oil today. 
Here’s why! 

Three-in-One is blended by 
a special process to provide 
triple protection for guns. As 
it lubricates it also cleans 


and prevents harmful rust! 


You'll find 3-in-One great 
for other things too. Reels and 
rods; bicycle; generator and 
distributor of your car. Sold 
everywhere; handy cans and 
bottles. Ask for it! 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 
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Nilleélistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


mail, only a small per- 
centage being published Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 


Questions answered by 


first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply 
Load for Winchester 54 
Editor I am interested in the new Reming- 
ton Hi-speed 30-30 in the 110-grain bullet, and 


would like to know if this load could be stepped 
2,700 feet velocity with safety and 


about 
the 54 Model bolt-action Win- 


using 


up to 
accuracy 
chester? 

Give me your opinion of the above rifle in the 
30 W. C. F., mainly used for 100 and 200-yard 


shooting, also some records of 10-shot groups on 


standard targets at the above ranges. What 
could one expect with this rifle using a tele- 
scope ?—F. D. Steigler, Ark. 

Answer:—I have your letter of August 22. I 
am enclosing a memo on the .30-30 Winchester 
Model 54 rifle and also a memo on the Win- 
chester Model 54 N. R. A. type rifle. The 
30-30 Model 54 is a most excellent rifle except 


perhaps as to the stock and its equipment with 


open sights only. However, these matters can 
be rather easily corrected If this rifle were 
equipped with a Lyman 5A telescope sight, I 
think a trained rifleman could average about 2% 
to 2%-inch groups at 100 yards using Win- 
chester 170-grain soft-point ammunition, shooting 


from muzzle and elbow rest If. in addition, the 


stock were fitted with a cheek pad to 
raise the comb, a slip-over butt plate to 
enlarge the butt plate, good sling swivels, and a 


Rowley 
rubber 


shooting gun sling, so as to make it more near- 
ly approach the N. R. A. type of stock, then I 
think this rifleman could shoot the rifle almost 


as well from the prone position. 
This rifle is very much stronger than the Mod- 


els 94 and 55 lever-action .30-30 rifles, and will 
stand much higher pressures than these rifles 
without any change in the action. In fact, the 
breech action is so strong that it would probably 
outwear half a dozen barrels But the .30-30 
case itself is not a very strong one and is the 
weakest link. It will not stand over about 42,000 
pounds pressure I think the Winchester make 
of cases are the strongest on the market 

I should say from estimate and without experi- 
ment that the heaviest charge you could use 
safely in this rifle with Winchester cases and 
the 110-grain Hi-speed bullet would be 39 grains 
weight of duPont No. 17% powder. This will 
give a muzzle velocity of 2,620 foot-seconds. I 
think, although I am not certain, that this powder 
charge will fill the case full to the base of the 
bullet, and a little compression of the powder 
may even occur when you insert the bullet, so 
probably you could not use any more powder 
anyhow But I should advise you to start with 


36 grains of this powder and work 


a charge of 
watching 


up, a grain at a time, to 39 grains, 

for indications of high pressure. See the in- 
tructions in the “Ideal Handbook” as to how to 
safely work up a new load If I were you, I 
should use the 110-grain .30-30 Hi-speed bullets 


of Winchester make which sell here in the East at 


about $1 a hundred. We have tried these bullets 
in .30-06 rifles with Hi-speed loads, and they 
have given fine accuracy It may be that this 
particular Hi-speed hand load in the .30-30 Mod- 
el 54 will surprise us as to accuracy. If so, it 
ought to be a fine load for woodchucks, coyotes, 
etc., but I do not believe it will be a _ reliable 
load on deer, because it will not have the pene- 
tration to kill except on broadside shots. It is 
rather an explosive load and ought to be safe 
in settled communities, because the bullet will 
probably always fly to pieces on impact with the 
ground and will not glance I think that 
duPont No. 17% powder will be much the best 
propellant.—7. HW’. 


Correction 
N A New A. & A. Goods notice of the D. W. 
King reflector ramp front sight base, and flat- 
face post front sight in our October issue, we 
referred to a previous article by Chas. Jurgens 
on a similar type of sight published about a year 
ago. This reference was in error. The article 
we should have referred to was “The Sight That 
Gets You There” by Hamilton M. Laing in our 


1932, issue. 


February, 
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Experiments With Shotgun Slugs 
By H. H. Lake 


OR years back the ammunition com- 
panies have loaded shotgun shells with 

a single round ball to meet the demand 

of hunters who wanted a positive stopper. 
While the ounce ball in a 12 gauge load 
certainly lands with great enthusiasm, its 
accuracy is very poor and it is only cer- 
tain at very short range. Various devices 
have been developed in other countries to 
give a sense of security, for instance, to 
the man who might meet a wild boar while 
hunting birds with a shotgun. A _ friend 
of mine who went to the Canal Zone to 
help build the Canal went bird hunting with 
a shotgun and was charged several times 
unexpectedly by wild cattle (domesticated 
cattle which had strayed into the woods 
and become very wild). They were dan- 
gerous and hard to kill even with a rifle, 
when coming head on. So, getting tired of 
being treed, he sent for some of the lead 
“pumpkin” shells which he had used when 
a boy, and felt safer in the knowledge that 
he had something more persuasive than 7% 
shot if he got into an argument with bossie. 
The photo shows several types of foreign 
slugs with which I have been experiment- 
ing. The shaft or body of all of these 
slugs is of a diameter that will pass easily 


SIDE VIEW 


1 2 


END VIEW 





through any full choke. The thin flanges 
or fins, however, are wide enough to fit 
tightly and form a gas check even in a 
cylinder bore. These flanges are thin and 
soft, and no harm is done to any degree 
of choke. 

These square-faced slugs are great per- 
suaders, and they land with terrific impact. 
One of them will slap down a bull, or a 
bear, and keep him down. They were 
evolved to meet the need for a cheap but 
effective stopper for the huge Russian 
bears which were holed up for the winter, 
and on being disturbed would emerge and 
take several rifle bullets and still live to 
kill or maul the hunter. These slugs used 
in shotguns produced dead bears instead of 
dead hunters, hence their popularity for 
short range work. 


HEY will travel head on and as 

straight as a rifle bullet, for a reason- 
able distance, proving that their design 
makes rifling, either in the barrel, as in 
the Paradox guns, or cut on the slug, as 
we have read about recently, unnecessary 
for short distance emergency work. Up to 
50 yards results were surprisingly good. 


As they are intended for short range 
ited by the use of ordinary shotgun si 
I have not thought it worth while to re 
any of the tests made at longer rai 
which were erratic and unsatistactory 
it foolish to attempt or expect to secur 
accuracy of a rifle. 

No. 1 is a solid slug, with the w 
up forward, and several %-inch wad 
tached to the base by a screw. The 
travel along with the slug, and this 
bination with its light tail acts like tl 
felt darts we used to shoot in air gu 
keeping the slug head on without any 
tion or twist such as rifling would 
It has but three flanges and is one of 
straightest shooting of all the slugs 
staying within about an 8-inch circ! 
50 yards, with ordinary shotgun ivory } 
sights. This No. 1 slug is loaded dir: 
over the powder, as it has its wads 
it, attached to the slug, and they tray 
with it when fired. Bulk powder should | 
used in all such experimental loads, 
dense and progressive burning powder 
build up pressures too quickly in case of 
tight slug. 

No. 2 is a_ remarkable 
works very well—sometimes. It has thr 


3 4 


device, whi 





REAR 
flanges, and in addition to being desig 
with more weight in the front end, like 
other slugs, to keep it from keyholding, 
has three pitched propeller-like blades cast 
inside of a 3%-inch hole in the front w! 
tapers to fs-inch in the rear end, with 
intention that the air whistling through 
hole will act on these pitched blades to ¢ 
the projectile a clockwise spin or rotat 
When fired at long range I have o 
sionally heard a beautiful whistle. 1 
ingenious idea, however, worked no bette! 
in various loadings than the other p 
slugs, either in accuracy or in refrait 
from keyholing, and some of the sl! 
were wild. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are of German make, s 
ilar to the Brennecke slugs. They h 
four thin flanges or rings, forming a | 
fect gas check, and travel through 
barrel like a tiny automobile piston v 
a perfect “seal.” They are bored all 
way through the longitudinal axis, the | 
half being bored wider and offset, to ke 
the weight up front. Diameter of bo 
% inch. Diameter of flanges 44 inch 
Diameter of hole at front end % inch. 
rear ye inch. These are rough measure- 


FRONT 














cer 





as cast slugs will vary slightly in 
meter measurements. Weight 1 oz. 
etration in pine at 50 yards, with 
lrams of powder, set in an ordinary 
load shell, was 7 to 8 inches, but 
is no index of power, as the broad 
nose limited penetration in wood. 
ill trees were ripped out at the back as 
ruck by lightning. A bar of laundry 
disappeared, blown to smithereens. 
fter several misses a fair hit on a chuck 
w him apart as if gyre A brick 
pulverized. The No. 3 slug with 3% 
s of powder made a larger and deeper 
-ession in heavy iron plates than a .405 
bullet which was fired at the same 
tes. Five of these slugs in an automatic 
uld be great medicine for a charging 
r tiger in high grass—if the auto did 
jam after you had missed with the 
shot. But the first one that landed 
uld take all the charge out of him. 
certainly beat buckshot all hollow 
range. A porky was blown out of 
with wihateaiilie power. A black 

on the run was hit behind the ear 
the No. 3 slug, which blew out the 
le top of his skull and spoiled the head. 
short, you can land on anything as 
as your hat up to 50 yards, using any 
single barreled gun, and you can 
ything you hit. One shot was all 
needed for the Russian bears 
Seldom was the second shot found neces- 


t was 


T {E double guns, shot high or low, or 
way off toone side, each barrel shooting 
different place, most of them cross 
r, the results leading us to suspect that 
of them do not center the charge of 
barrels at anything over, say, 25 
rds. Which may explain why it is 
harder to get a good double barrel trapgun 
than a single, the spread of the shot charge 
covering a multitude of sins. When you 
that all the shots from a single trap- 
group nicely, but that one barrel of a 
groups a foot lower and a foot to 
one side of the other barrel, or that neither 
he barrels groups in line with the rib, 
hat they both crossfire, it makes you 
rhtful. This was at 40 yards. Even 
the over and unders did not shoot together, 
the deviation was vertical rather than 
horizontal. Probably no rifle-like accuracy 
barrel alignment is considered necessar} 
the short range at which shotguns are 
1, but as the English gunmakers make 
ible-barreled rifles which shoot true to 
rib at long distances, it should certainly 
ssible to have shotgun barrels which 
t true to the line of aim along the rib 
40 and 50 yards, instead of above, below, 
to one side of it, referring of course to 
iter of the shot charge, and assuming 
the course of the slug approximates 
enter of the charge. 


NI )S. 3 and 4 are loaded by simply re- 
. N moving the shot from any bulk pow- 
r shell and pushing the slugs down onto 
ids, as they fit tightly enough not to 
ut. No crimp is necessary as the 
ges fit tightly against the cone, and 
ide the necessary resistance. A hard 
wad might be used directly under Nos. 
4, on account of the larger hole in the 
reducing the bearing necessary for a 
drive, and to prevent wads blowing 

gh or striking into the hole. 
3 or 4 without any rifling or twist 
1y head on and punch clean-cut holes 
ugh the target at 50 yards when fired 
single barrel pump and trapguns. 
Put although the accuracy of the double 
irrels was not nearly so good at 40 yards 
the single barrels, still at 20 or 25 yards 
ross-firing is negligible, and the loads 
uld be practical for close emergency 


rk in any gun. With elevation these 
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Photo by 
Canadian 
National Parks 


“Look! There's 
Your Head!” 


Huntinc withouta glass puts you under 
a handicap. Take along a Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular next time. These st 
perior glasses find game for you where 
your naked eye would see only a hazy 
blur. Ask your dealer to show you the 
various styles, at $14.85 to $121, 
including tax. 32-page catalog free. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO.,, 
743 St. Paut Srreet, Rocuester, N.Y. 
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2 41 


Shown below, the 
"6 x 30” deserves 
your inspection, 
Ask your dealer. 


BAUSCH 
G6 LOMB 


BINOCULARS 





FREE FAL 
ICATALOG 


Just Off the Press 


: Showing Hunting 
® Shoes, Duck Hunt- 
Hing Boots, Sleeping 
*Bags and other 









Specialties. 


BL. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
148 Main St., 
FREEPORT, MAINE 





Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. ts 


= | WEW METHOD j 


H1GUN BLUE 


aS Os eons Ut 


Restores the finish on 5 

guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular’’ What Gunsmiths Sa 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-11, New Method Bldg., ra dy Pa 





Pocket Knife 








HUNTING 
FISHING 





e monthly mag- 
azine full of hunting fishing, 
camping wapors stories and 

ctures, valuable information 











gun Eehing tockie. game 
best places to get fish” and 


p this ade. and mail today 
with $1.00 bill to 


HUNTING & FISHING 
112 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








When Writing Advertisers Me Mention Outdoor Life 


Woolrich 








HUNTING SHIRT 


All Wool Buffalo Plaid Shirts may be had in any 


ack, Green and 
Your dealer will be 


of the following colors: Red and 
Black and White and Black. 
glad to show you any of these shirts. 
Take no substitutes as the old lumber-hicks used 
our shirts 100 years ago. 

WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, 

John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa, 





Kindly send your catalog immediately. 
Name....... 

pS EE Tn ee 7 
Name of Dealer 
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you REGUS. PAT OFF. 


wouldnt swap it for your’ 
best gun. 


You know how cold it gets being out-of-doors 
all day. If anything will keep you warm and 
dry, a Brown’s Beach Jacket will. Byrd and 
MacMillan use it on Polar expeditions. Out- 
doors men everywhere wear it for work or sport. 
No frills, not expensive, but the warmest jack- 
ets you ever saw, and they wear like iron. 
Styles in vests or coats, sizes 34 to 50, all with 
knit-in wool fleece lining. The “‘elastic”” weave 
weak sip, ~ sey: or “bind”’ the arms. 

your dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon 
for direct service. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Ppoouns 
BEACH JACKETS 


...3891 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 
O Please send free booklet of styles. 
O) Enclosed is money order for $4.50, for 
which please send jacket illustrated, size 











Please write your favorite dealer’s name in margin 


Use IDEAL 


RELOADING TOOLS 


for reduced or mid-range loads not avail- 
able from loading companies. Tools for 
individuals, armories, police depts.. clubs. 














311359 






IDEAL No.3 


with 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 





109 grain gas No. 3 Tool for rim cartridges, .25-20, 
check bullet for 30-30, .38 S : y, ete $6 No. | 
32-20 Fine 10 Tool for rimless cartridges, .30 
tor small game Govt. ‘06, etec., $6.50 








USE THE NEW 
HANDBOOK 
Latest No. 30 edition 
of the Ideal Handbook | 
contains over 700 com- 
binations of loads. Il- 
lustrated, 160 pages. 


Authors, Col. Whelen, 


Ronorms 
meni ren 


Maj. Hatcher, Capt. 
Askins. Send _ 50 
cents for this reload- 
ers’ bible 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 


I L E Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering. If you have piles in 


any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E.R. 
Page Co.,2223-A Page Bldg.,Marshall,Mich. 





| up 


| number of pens and pencils. 


| of a trap shooter’s coat. 
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slugs will travel long distances, throwing 
fountains of water at probably 500 
yards, though we did not measure the dis- 
tance. So be careful where you send them. 

So if you travel with a shotgun in places 
where, once in a long while, you wish you 





had a big rifle, you may find it y 
while to carry one or two of these shel] 
which may be had from dealers in } 
York City, though in one or two of 
Eastern states a game warden would « 
about your intentions. 


Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 3 


HE man who wishes to improve at 

skeet or the one who has done well 

and wants to make a high average 
month after month must give some thought 
to details, and one of the most important 
of these is to wear a coat, sweater or 
shooting jacket that does not in the least 
interfere with getting the gun to shoulder 
smoothly and quickly every time. The 
garment must be absolutely smooth over 
the right side of the chest if the gun butt 
is to slide easily into place, and it must not 
bind at the elbow or shoulder. 

Down at the Los Angeles-Santa Monica 
Gun Club, where they shoot skeet all day 
every day of the week and where they are 
planning to install flood lights so that each 
shooting day may be made longer, I saw 
Don Morrison, one of the Southern Cali- 
fornia star performers, lose a bird at sta- 
tion No. 8 because he failed to get the gun 
to shoulder. The butt of the gun caught 
in his shirt just as he started to raise the 
gun. On another occasion I saw an excel- 
lent shot lose a target because he had in 
the upper right hand pocket of his vest a 
The gun butt 
caught on the swollen pocket. 

While the cases cited may be extreme, 
the slightest obstruction may delay the up- 
ward movement of the stock and thus cause 
a shooter to change his timing, or it may 
result in the butt of the gun failing to 
reach the correct spot on the shooter’s 
shoulder, and thus compel him to stop long 
enough to either raise or lower his head 
to get his eye at the correct elevation above 
the barrels. After losing a few targets 
because the sweater I was wearing 
wrinkled in the path of the upward moving 
gun butt and prevented the gun from seat- 
ing properly on my shoulder, I went home 
and worked out a long, thick and quite 
stiff leather skidway and had it sewed to 
my sweater. This skidway is not the usual 
small patch of leather seen on the shoulder 
The little pad of 
leather attached to a trap shooter’s jacket 
is placed where the gun butt rests, while 
my leather strip starts at a point under 
my lowest rib and extends up over the 


| right side of the chest to a point near the 


shoulder. The idea is to have a rather 
stiff and perfectly smooth surface along the 
path of the upward moving gun butt so 
that there can be no wrinkles to impede the 
movement of the gun on its way to the 
shoulder. The piece of leather, which is 
almost 7s inch thick, is 13 inches long, 
3% inches wide at the top and 5 inches 
wide at the bottom. 

Another thing that sometimes prevents a 
gun butt from sliding smoothly into place 
is the rubber recoil pad used by many 
shooters. The rubber has a tendency to 
drag to some extent on the garment cover- 
ing the chest of the shooter. This is 
especially the case if the heel of the pad is 
not rounded. The rubber will sometimes 
pull part of a shooting jacket into a 
wrinkle under the butt and prevent the gun 
from seating properly on the shoulder. A 
trap shooter would not be bothered by the 
drag of the rubber because he has ample 
time to seat his gun carefully, but the skeet 
shooter who must get his gun to shoulder 


quickly is handicapped if anything hinders 
the smooth movement of his gun. To over- 
come the drag of a rubber recoil pad 
small strip of thin leather can be cemented 
to the top of the stock at the heel and ru 
down over the butt for an inch or mor 
It is advisable to round off the corner of 
the top of the pad before the leather is at- 
tached, aiasaienal 
O MAKE good scores consistently at 
skeet a shooter should not change guns 
frequently. The variation in drop or lengt! 
of stock will cause misses, and even in t 
case of guns that have the same length and 
drop of stock, a slight difference in weight 
will result in a swing that might be t 
fast with a gun lighter than that to whic! 
the shooter is accustomed, or if the gun is 














Leather skidway on shooting jacket to 
facilitate movement of gun butt to 
shoulder 


heavier the swing might be slower than t! 
shooter thinks it is. Another thing tl 
causes trouble is to change to a gun tha 
is either lighter or heavier in the muzzi 
Two shotguns of the same weight may bal- 
ance differently because one is lighter in 
the muzzle than the other. If a man’s gun 
is rather light in the muzzle he will 
likely to miss an occasional target when 
he changes to a gun that feels heavy at the 
muzzle. He might make a good score 
but every now and then a target will cor 
tinue its flight because the swing of 
gun was just a little too slow. 

I have been shooting skeet, quail 
jacksnipe with a 7-pound gun that has 28- 
inch barrels which are rather light at t! 
muzzle. My duck gun weighs 8% pour 
it has 30-inch barrels and it is heavy 
the muzzle. When I finish a day’s duck 
shooting and then hunt quail on my next 
trip, I usually swing too fast with 
muzzle-light gun, and after shooting mat! 
rounds of skeet with the light gun I take 
the heavy one and get into a duck blind 
and my swing is decidedly slow. Of course, 
if a shooter will concentrate on the gun he 
is using and keep in mind the fact that he 
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must exert a little more energy in the 
i with a heavier gun, he might con- 

t regularly with ducks or skeet targets, 

| believe it is a mistake to use guns 
lifferent weight or length of stock and 

be compelled to remember certain 
things that should be done automatically. 
Recause of the trouble I run into when 
nging from one gun to another, I am 
tting a 20 gauge with two pairs of bar- 
ls. both of which will be the same weight 

| 28 inches in length. One pair of bar- 

ls will be choked for ducks and the other 
will be open enough to give me a 
read of about 21 inches at 22 yards. With 
is outfit I will be shooting the same gun 
everything all the time, and I believe 
that many of the boys who are continually 
changing from one gun to another and 
hose scores are not what they expect 
would benefit by sticking to one gun. 


yust a few years ago we were told in 
J the skeet rule book by the officials of 
the National Skeet Shooting Association 

t 20 out of 25 was a good score. It 

; and still is good shooting for the aver- 
age man, but the fellows who are a little 
better than the average are sure bustin’ a 
whole lot more than 20 out of a string of 
5. In the Texas State Championship 
“Peg” Melton, G. Gardiner and J. O. 
Bates tied with 98x100, while N. T. Mac- 
Collom, H. C. Sparkman and W. L. Davis 
ed with 97x100. In shooting off the tie 
r first place Melton and Gardiner each 
broke 25 straight and Bates dropped two. 
in the second round of the shoot-off Mel- 

1 again made a straight score to win the 
state championship, while Gardiner missed 
one bird. When three men tie with 98x 
100 and one of them is compelled to 
eak 50 straight to win the shoot-off, 
keet shooting competition is getting pretty 


lo win any big skeet match now a 
ter will have to break 97x100 or bet- 
Gone are the days when a 90 or even 

94 will put a fellow in “the money.” This 

being written prior to the big Lordship 

sot, and it is my prediction that it will 
ke at least 99x100 to win the individual 
nt, and the five-man team score of the 
ners will be 485x500 or better. As 
ngs are going, and if the boys continue 
improve we will soon reach that stage 
here it will be necessary to break ’em all 
get into a tie for first place, and then 

compelled to break another 50 to 100 
ight to win. 

While on the subject of good skeet scores 

vant to call attention to the remarkable 
ting of H. B. Joy, Jr., of Detroit, who 

t the sight of his right eye and is now 

mpelled to shoot left-handed after hav- 

shot from his right shoulder for years. 
the Los Angeles-Santa Monica Skeet 

) grounds prior to the Western Open 

t, I saw Joy break 25 straight while 
oting from his left shoulder, and if any 

ot you skeet shooters think that is easy, 

attempt to swing your gun up left- 
ded and break a few targets. 


1.0] 


100 Straight at Lordship 
R C. SWAN sends word that the tele- 
* graphic shoot held on the grounds of 
Remington Rifle and Gun Club at 
rdship, Connecticut, on September 17th 
1 18th was a great success. In the tele- 
‘phic team shoot three cities, San Diego, 
allas and Houston tied for first with a 
re of 481. The high individual was H. 
lwig of Youngstown, Ohio, with 100 
‘raight; second was A. C. Hathaway who 
not a 99 at Lordship. Five men at Lord- 
ip and six in Texas tied for third with 
Shoot-offs were expected to be held 
October 2nd. 
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Now Ready! usix CLICK texr nouns 


Accurate and positive. % minute click adjustments for eleva- 
tion and windage. Clicks sharp, distinct by feel and sound. 
Now furnished with all new Lyman 5A scopes complete with 
bases, two taps and drill for any rifle $46.50. Finest 
equipment for target shooting. 


LYMAN 438 FIELD SCOPE 


With new 5A click rear mount field scope complete with bases, 
two taps and drill, for any rifle, $27.50. Price of 438 field scope 
with regular field rear mount, complete, $20.00. 







Send for free Scope folders 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





Make every shot count 
on your hunting tripg® 
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Whether you go after deer or moose, or rabbit, squirrel, quail orgrouse 
or migratory game birds, a clean gun bore is necessary for accuracy. 


HOPPE’S *"23.i2"" No. 9 
SOLVENT 0. 
HOPPE'S will quickly remove every trace of leading, powder residue 
LUBRICATING and metal fouling, and PREVENT RUST. Should be used 
after each day’s shooting. Take a 2 ounce bottle on your trip. 
For the moving parts of your guns, use HOPPE’S LUBRI- 
CATING OIL—high viscosity, very penetrating, and will not 
gum. In 1 and 3 ounce cans. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Send for Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


se FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. am 


tan Wet 
oO “ c 
r Trial for sample 






Canof Oil 2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. of No. 9 
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Protect and File Your Copies | 
of OUTDOOR LIFE in a Binder 


[N OUR. OPINION, this is by far the most attractive and practical binder 
ever offered by a sporting magazine In superfinish fabrikoid of mottled 
green, with copper titles and art-work, this is a binder of which you will be 
proud. We guarantee, not only that you will be satisfied, but also that you 
will be thoroughly enthusiastic. | 
A simple and convenient system of almost invisible wires enables you to put 
a copy of the magazine into this binder in a few seconds, where it will stay 
till you want to remove it. Each binder holds twelve numbers and, at the end } 
of a year, you can quickly and easily remove any or all copies and substitute } 
another year of the magazine 
The practical information in Ourpoor Lire deserves filing for future refer- 
ence and no other form of binding is onvenient, inexpensive and attrac- 
tive 
Price—One Binder, Postage Paid . , . $2.00 j 
One Binder and a Year of OUTDOOR LIFE eo ea ee 
Additional Binders, ordered at same time ....... 1.50 
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Me Cold, wet feet never he ‘Iped a bullet 
* go stre aight to its mark Uncomfort- 
able feet never brought a hunter home 
happy. If you want to get the most 
pleasure out of your trips—give your 

feet the protection 
they deserve Wear 
Russell's. You can't 
find a better friend for 
your feet—light, flex- 
ible, water-tight, and 
durable—plus the faith- 
ful comfort that only a 
genuine moccasin boot 
can give. You're stamp- 
ing yourself a true sports- 
man when you wear 
Russell's. Because they're 
the finest boots money 
ean buy—yet cheapest in 
the long run. Can be re- 
soled many times. Write to- 
day for free catalog showing 
complete line of Boots, Pacs, 
Slippers, Golf Oxfords, ete. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. 


Berlin, Wis. 


IKE 
WALTON 


~ 






RUSSELL'S TRUE MOCCASIN CONSTRUCTION 


Johnsons 


coys 


Light-weight, compact, water-proof, 

fibreboard fold flat decoys. 

Durable! Inexpensive. Effective: 
Stake-out Geese ar °° doz. Sample $1.00 


Stake-out Ducks .20 doz. Sample _-.35 
Floating Ducks 6:60 doz. Sample ___—«.55 
Sent post- Johnson's Folding 





age paid on pber board Decoy 
receipt of 
price. 

State kind 
of duck you 
want. 


WM. R. JOHNSON CO. 70 Columbia St. SEATTLE, ¥ WN. 
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Lenses. 10-Mile range 
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AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 or 9 M.M. 242 


Caliber-4 inch 





New German Zehna Auto 25 Cal 
Colt 22 Aut 
New German Ortgies 32 Cal. Automatic—9-Shot 


Iver Johnson 22-Supershot 9-shot 

New 22-Savage Reap. Rifle, Model 14 
New H. & R.N 
1897 Wincheste 
29A-Remington 





SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Coit'o B2 Automatic ......ccccccceceeecceeeeseseeeeeeres 
olt's Army Special .38 
25 Colt's Automatic ce eeceeee 
38 or 32-20 S. & W. Military and Police 
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Free Book On Trapshooting 
VEST-POCKET size booklet in prim- 
er style which gives many slants on 
“inside trapshooting’ has been published 
under the title of “Hints to Beginners in 
Trapshooting” and is being distributed 
free by the Sporting Powder division of 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 
In compiling this booklet, the Du Pont 
Company has drawn upon the experiences 
of such crack trapshooters as Captain Jack 
Fanning; L. B. Smith, New York State 
Champion, 1930-31; O. N. Ford, of Del 
Monte, California, a veteran of thirty-four 
years at the traps; E. C. Griffin; V. W 
Rothrock; Toney Prior; Adam Hezler 
and other outstanding figures. 


NewAé&A Goods 


Browning Innovation for Over-and-Unders 
HE Arms Company has brought 
out by fitting a single barrel 

to their of and-under guns, 
either the light model or the heavier model. The 
barrel fits the double tube action by 
taking the pair of barrels off and putting 
for trap shooting. With the single 
gun weighs precisely the 
as it did with the two barrels. 
barrel mounted on the light mod 
on the 
of the 
detected. 
to the 
gulation, 





Browning 
an innovation 

regular models over 
single into 
simply 
in the single 
tube mounted, 
balances the 
With the 
el, gun 
model 7 
concerned 
company 


same and 
same 
single 
will weigh 6% 
Y%, and far as the 
no difference 
thinks this scheme will be 
both skeet and re 
be bored to exact 
interfering with the boring 


heavy 
gun is 

The 
liking 


whil 


pounds, 
feel 
be 


so 


can 


of trap shooters, 
the 
without 
gun.—C. A. 


requirements 
of the field 


barrel can 


Prairie Pintails 
mntinued 


more at his look-out. 
eleven, fifteen of those 
look like bluebills. Four, 
teal here with the decoys. 
them with my gun barrel, nearly.” 

Ducks on the water before the blind! 
The sensations of such moments are luxu- 
ries of life to me. 

Jack looked outside, nodded his head at 
me and pushed off his safety. I took the 
middle and maneuvered Shorty to the end 
of the. blind next the mallards. 

Shorty, in his lameness, was a bit slow 
in bursting out. I waited for him and had 
Jack's bundles and Shorty’s bundles to 
with and Jack had a climbing 
bluebill tumbling down before I got a shot. 

One glimpse told me that the seven 
ducks that sprang from among the live 
decoys were greenwings. The same 
glimpse revealed, well, that Shorty’s 
mallards were thundering up within range 
on my right and that almost as many blue- 
bills were spattering straightway from me 
at my left. But, somehow, I couldn’t make 
myself shoot anything but teal. 

“Bang!” too hurriedly, my first shot 
charge was low. The little duck was hit, 
however. 

“Bang!” 
the right. 


(¢ from page 23) 


“Three, six, nine, 
smallish ducks that 
five, six, seven 


I could poke 


as 


dead center on the next one to 
It dropped. 

Zang!” a third quit then and there. 
“Bang!” a bit far, but a good try 
four teal were down. One of them 
winged, and swimming alertly away, 

sure, but all in the water. 


and 
only 
to be 


N THE 


on bluebills and 


meantime Jack had been busy 
Shorty had been bom- 


barding the mallards. Jack gathered up 
five and I retrieved three for Shorty. 
Three greenheads as big, almost, as our 


nine put together. 


The remnant of the bunch of bluebills, 


with the characteristic idiocy of the 
cies, split away trom the mallards 
returned to the lake. I squatted unti : 


waders threatened to ship water and 
lay flat down on the bank. The bluebil! SI 
swung away and sped past in a lin tn 
yond the lake. Sr 

Handicap shooting from the 25-yard 
has taught me much about such shots. | 
aimed above and ahead of the leade: 
the swift string. Duck number t 
dropped out stone dead. Duck nun 
four carried on with difficulty, fifty yard 
and skated into the brown meadow gr 

“Whoop!” cheered Shorty. “TI lat was 

“Heigh!” interrupted Jack. “Com 
back here. Those butterballs will 
there. Let’s get out of sight before 
more come in.” 

Jack's was both good 
That skating duck hadn’t looked over! 
dead to me, and wounded bluebills 
an unpleasant habit of hiding so I can't 
find them. But I knew Jack. Should a 
pair of spoonbills come in while I searched 
for my pair of down ducks I would 
hear the last of it. So I turned regret 
fully toward the blind. 


advice and 





Thrills of Dangerous 
Hunting 


Since Patterson described the famous 

marauding lions of Tsavo there has 

not been a more interesting account 

of seeking dangerous game than our 
serial which begins 


Next Month 
MAN-EATERS OF INDIA 


By A. G. Shuttleworth 





We didn’t have long to wait. Scarce 
were our fingers warm when Henry, 
drake, rasped out a couple of wheezy con 
ments about something. 

The three pintails Henry was _talki 
to gave me a great start by swooping past 
my face, not fifteen feet away. Jack and 
Shorty heard the sprigs and burst 
Three hay bundles fell upon my neck 
I never got a shot. Two sprigs died 

bombardment. The third miraculot 
escaped. 

“There!” said Jack to me. “If you |! 
had your eyes open, we might have k 
them all. What were you looking at 
way? If you can’t see ducks before 
knock off your hat you'd better let Sh 
or me keep a lookout.” 


But Jack didn’t do much better. I 
several big dots flit past my slit betw 
the hay bundles, a few minutes later, | 
fore Jack knew there was a wild duc! 
within a mile, and Shorty and I heaped 
hay bundles upon him in our sudden, 
multaneous, exit. 
IX mallards hovered, feet dow! 
stretched, wings back-pedaling al 
the blocks. 
‘Take the right side,” I shouted , 
Shorty, swinging my gun left. : 
Two ducks on my side seemed to sug- : 


gest the possibility of a double kill. 
split the difference and shot a perfect pa 
tern of sixes chilled through vacant 
Ducks, surprised in the act of alight 
can get away with surprising speed. 
have a perfect picture of those six n 
lards going into reverse that day. 
Within four feet of the water when they 
saw us, they had shifted and had E 


+. q 


Nace 
sp 





gears 











heoun climbing even before I carefully 
prayed costly shot into the water between 
the . | had hoped to hit. A thunder of 
yvings A chorus of terrified quacks. 
Sharp cracks of smokeless powder. Fall- 
‘+ ducks. Floating feathers. Splash! 
Splash! Splash! Splash! One lost, too 


stant, shot by somebody, two big ducks 

needing away, four beautiful bodies float- 

S ing toward the blind, and the rise was 
nast. Gone forever. 

Four ducks with fourteen shells,” com- 


4 outed Shorty, with a puzzled wrinkle 
brow. “How did we miss so 
We didn’t know. Jack and I had asked 


rselves the same question under similar 
rcumstances many times before. How 

ne miss a mallard that gets up, as 
hie as a bale of hay, right under one’s 


Three jacksnipe came next. They 
ped in over the blind and startled 
Fan. She squawked twice in terror before 


liscovered her error and settled back 


a foolish air. We plowed out and 
spent six shells on the snipe. One was 
lled outright. Another alighted abruptly 
near a muskrat house in a neckfull of 
nartweeds. The third departed for parts 
known. 

Shorty wanted to go after that snipe. 
Tack wouldn’t let him. I concurred with 
Jack that time, for Shorty could never 
have navigated the boggy neck. I didn't 


concur with him, however, when he sug- 
gested that I wait until later to retrieve 
the snipe. I knew exactly where the crip- 
nle was, which was, I argued, more than 
al dy would know in half an hour. So 
lespite Jack’s protests, I started down the 
north shore, headed west. 


HUNDRED feet from the blind a zig- 
L zagging, dark-gray streak darted out. 
a furrow in the water exactly 


I plowed 





vhere the snipe had tacked left at the 
exact instant it tacked right. I reloaded 
hastily, quieted my bouncing nerves by 
ssuring myself that I had killed jack- 


snipe, cut across the snipe’s somewhat an- 
gling flight, and pulled the trigger. The 
result was perfect. The snipe tacked into 
the center of the shot charge and slid 
liquely down to the water that had 
heen ruffled by the same shot that had 
S killed it. 
Shorty, standing in the blind, cheered. 
Jack, also standing in the blind, growled. 
“Heigh, get down. Get down. Here 
me some ducks.” 
\ swarm of blackjacks crossed the dam, 
§ flying rather high, as I sprawled in the 
gra Jack and Shorty disappeared like 
Irie into a hole and the black- 
on. 
I have spent considerable time 
vatching and studying the reaction of de- 
toward wild ducks. I know that our 
n Flapper Fan detests blackjacks. 
he invariably pointedly ignores them, as 
=» she did that swarm. From my position 
; ut seventy-five feet from her, I plainly 
her cock her eye critically toward 
ind saw just as plainly that she 


dogs 


went 


Ss Tf lized them and immediately lost in- 
t in them. Contemptuously she turned 
k on them and hoisted her tail as 
lived to feed. 
lish Mary is somewhat snooty, too, 
ew tl e ducks she calls. She will notice 


however, sometimes, but I think 





inks she is calling mallards when 

es it. 
Gray Mabel is more democratic, but less 
fective. Her voice hasn’t the carrying 
Power of Fan’s and doesn’t seem to in- 
tr the wild ones like Slough Foot 
: _Gray Mabel is a valuable decoy. 
» likes all ducks and calls them all 
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indiscriminately and we owe much of 
our success with the smaller species to 
her. 

Slough Foot Sal is in a class all by 
herself. She looks like a_ bedraggled 
streetwalker, and, with wild ducks on the 
water near her, acts like one. A _ guest 
whom we once had at the lake shot her 


left eye out and her hearing is impaired. 
For these reasons, she is slow to notice 
incoming ducks. But once Fan or Mabel 
or Henry, the drake, calls her attention 
to them, Sal starts right to work and 
keeps it up as long as they are in sight 
and oftentimes longer. Her voice is high 
and shrill and sometimes it splits and 
cracks. As I have said, it is peculiarly 
effective on wild ducks, someway, and 
once a flock is down, Sal has never been 
known to fail to coax them to her. 

So, when that swarm of blackjacks 
went on I knew from her silence that Sal 
had neither heard nor seen them. As they 
passed into the oblivion of flying scud, 
Henry, the drake, made a short wheezy 
comment and Sal looked up as if startled. 
She turned her good right eye to the sky. 
She looked all around. Something Henry 
had said had told her about the blackjacks. 
But they were gone and Slough Foot Sal 
subsided without opening her mouth. 


ALFWAY to the muskrat house an- 

other snipe flitted forth. I stopped 
it before it could shift gears into the wab- 
ble, which is always best, if possible. The 
snipe I had come to get lay, wings out- 
spread, helpless, upon a clump of trash. 
Stooping to pick it up I was attracted to 
a spattering of wings behind me in the 
narrow neck. I straightened to see a 
blue-wing teal leaving. 

It was a rather long shot, but the duck 
fell as I fired, and once more I accumu- 
lated a bit of knowledge from my shot 
pattern on the water, fully ninety-nine per 


cent of which was behind and below my 
target—yet I had thought I was taking 


ample lead and shooting rather high! 

Back in the blind we played pitch, keep- 
ing score with a .22 short cartridge on a 
shell box. The clouds broke, the scud 
sped away and the sun came out. 

Some crows came over. Fan said never 
a word, but her eye, I noticed, was glued 
on them from horizon to horizon. Slough 
Foot Sal gave us a great thrill, by plead 
ing and imploring with a meadowlark that 
flittered about the far bank, and Henry, 
with a word of warning as plain as print, 
brought us out in time to kill a hawk that 
was about to carry off the bluebill that 
had fallen in the meadow. 

Three greenwings appeared. We killed 
them all. A single mallard passed. We 
never touched it, Seven bluebills in a line 
single-filed it up the far shore. We left 
plenty of them for seed. 

About nine o’clock the decoys went wild. 
Fan stood on her tail, beating the water 
with her wings, screaming at the top of 
her voice. English Mary raced around in 
a circle gabbing more excitedly than was 
usual for her. Gray Mabel rocked back 
and forth ducking her head and shedding 
water down her back, calling bubblingly 
the while. Slough Foot Sal strained at 
the end of her anchor line, squawking her 
best, emphasizing her entreaties with flap- 
pings of her wings. Henry, the drake, 
swam sedately around as befitted the head 
of such a harem, uttering a word of wis- 
dom now and then. 

Twenty-five pintails circled, circled and 
circled again. They swung wide a fourth 
time, came slowly in and alighted, with a 
splashing that thrilled me to the core, 
not thirty feet from the blind! 

I looked at Shorty. Crippled knee for- 
gotten, he crouched with eyes on the 
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nothing like 
WOOL 

for Warmth! 


Wear the original Cruiser 
Stag! Storm defying! Wear 
resisting! BIG, roomy, easy 
to wear. Authentic timber 
cruiser style. Made of 24-oz. 
all-wool Oregon fabric, 
processed and Guaranteed 
Waterproof. Built double. 
8 roomy pockets, including 
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crombie & Fitch Co., New York Agents. 
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crack. He turned to me _ with tace 
abeam. 

“I can see their he enthused. 
“Look how suspicious they are. See them 
crane their necks and watch all around!” 

| don't know which I| enjoyed more, 
Shorty or the ducks. After a few mo- 
ments the suspicions the wild ducks 
subsided and they began feeding. We sat 
and watched them fifteen minutes. A 
“low cut” appeared, walking across the 
meadow, or we would have studied them 
longer. 

We got ready. We burst out—but now, 
when I look back at that day, it isn’t the 
recollection of the dead ducks that pleases 
me most, but Shorty’s keen enjoyment of 
that feeding flock of pintails 

Jack had a letter from Shorty not long 


eyes,” 


of 


ago. He is flat on his back with that 
permanent injury and will never get up. 


He mentioned that wintry morning at the 


prairie pond, when the fall flight came 
through. It was the last hunt Shorty will 
ever have and the memory of it, some- 


how, seemed very precious to him. 


Our American Game Animals 
(Continued from page 21) 


hunting both the red man and the red deer. 
Like the Indian, the “settler” was enabled 
to exist only because of the deer. He 
dressed in buckskin and lived on venision— 
he and his wife and his children and his 
neighbor—far back beyond the reach of 
food other than deer meat, corn pone, and 
cane crushed in a wooden mill. His moc- 
casins were of buckskin, his shirt of doe 
skin, and his underclothes, if any, of fawn 
skin. But he killed beyond his needs, he 
felled the timber, he dried up the streams, 
and when the deer were gone, he moved 
off after them to some yet more distant 
West—at last to the happy hunting ground 
of his ancient enemy, whence neither will 
ever return. 

But, unlike the pioneer, the deer have 
come back, where man will call off his 
dogs and leave buckshot out of his gun. 
During the late war I was located at 
Camp Humphries, six miles west of Mount 
Vernon. Riding over to visit the home of 
Washington, I saw three deer within fifty 
vards of the east gate. Later, a game 
warden of that district told me that he 
could show me ten deer in a day, almost 
any day. I doubt if deer were so plenti- 
ful in the time of Washington, 150 years 
ago. Deer have returned to the New Eng- 
land states, to Pennsylvania, and to Okla- 
homa. Last year, according to the best 
information I can secure, forty deer were 
killed in a small section of Oklahoma 
all killed out of season. Those deer were 
killed with shotguns and buckshot, the 
buzzards finishing up one deer where the 
hunters bagged another 





N AN and boy, why should everyone be 
keen to kill a deer? Perhaps it is 
an inherited deer-shooting instinct; per- 
haps the stories that a father tells to his 
son; and perhaps because a man gets a 
tremendous kick out of deer shooting. The 
man who is not stirred to his depths by 
his first sight of a wild deer had as well 
leave deer hunting to others. I remember 
a deer canter by a man who was 
shooting quail. He aimed at it idly and 
then hurried to a pointing dog. Asked 
about it, he said he’d as soon shoot a calf 
in the barnyard. He never became a deer 
hunter. The sight of a great buck rising 
from his bed, eyes glaring, horns agleam, 
the great looping bound, apparently ten 


seeing 


feet high, the dazzling flash of color, 
white, red, and gray, the tremendous 
amount of vital animal life in action, 
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should give the deer hunter such a jolt 
that he can barely stand up under it and 
shoot. 

Once while quail shooting, the two of 
us mounted, my friend came to me with 
his face pale and his hands shaking. He 
had just seen, he said, the biggest beast 
that ever lived in the woods. He had rid- 
den over a ridge when his horse stopped 
and bent his ears forward. For a time 
he could see nothing in the shadows of the 
hollow, and then, standing motionless, 
looking back over his shoulder, a great 
buck was before him. The leaves above 
threw patterns of white and black on the 
buck’s broad back; he was as long and 
tall as a horse, and his horns reached up 
into the air eight feet high. The horse 
didn't move and the man didn’t move and 
the deer didn’t move. A dog came over 
the hill, the horse pivoted on his hind legs, 
the man grabbed for his gun in its scab- 
bard, and the biggest buck that ever lived 
in the whole world was off, his tail danc- 
ing on top of his back derisively, waving a 
gay farewell. That chum of mine became 
a deer hunter, though it took him three 
years to kill a deer, and then it was only 
half the size of that first gigantic buck. 


HE unexpected sight of a wild animal, 
close up, has a queer effect on a man. 
I can recall that when I was a small boy 
an immense snake chased me. I was squir- 
rel shooting with a little muzzle-loading 
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snake came out of a 
blackberry thicket. He was but half way 
out when I started to run. That snake 
looked as big around as a fence rail and 
as long. I ran a few yards, got partly 
over my fright and looked back. That 
snake was still coming straight for me, 
and he still looked as big around as a 
fence rail and long. In desperation, 
thinking he could catch me anyhow, | 
fired at him and killed a 7'%4-foot bull- 
snake. Nothing but the death of that 
snake ever prevented him from still being 
as big around as a fence rail and as long. 
Again, squirrel hunting with a muzzle 
loading rifle, when it had become too dark 
to see game or sights, some great white 
animal came out of a drift of logs and 
sat on top of them looking at me. I had 
never seen such an animal, ghostly white, 
big as a bear, dangerous. Dropping on 
one knee, when I wanted to run, I aimed 
and the cap snapped. Working fast, fin- 
gers all thumbs now, I got another cap 
out of my pocket and placed it on the 
tube. Before I could shoot, the great 
beast turned about and slowly withdrew 
into the drift. I saw a round, bare tail 


shotgun when the 


as 


rise into the air the last thing. It was a 
‘possum. That ‘possum gave me more 


kick than a charging lion would a Leslie 
Simson. The point is, no kick from deer 
shooting, then drive your car seventy miles 
an hour, turn it over and break your neck 
—no man ever gets stale at breaking his 
neck. But so long as a buck deer appears 
twice the size that he ought to be, so long 
as he gives us buck ague, so long as we 


large 

is required to give us all the th; 

big game hunting can give any 
Once I was at a trapper’s cal 

back in the hills, surrounded 

a spring near with a dug-out troug 

the range cattle watered in sumn: 


miss many and hit a few, no 


cabin was built of “’dobe” and 
storm proof. A rick of wood 
alongside the door. The snow 

feet deep and falling, heavy a: 


ROM the stable the pack mul 

out, his head powdered with s: 
had grain but wanted to go to his 
In the yard the magpies had sett}: 
the hindquarter of a wild horse, \ 
old hound hadn't finished—they 
coming and going all day, silent! 


ravens came out of the snow cloud 


ing, and went on into the falling 
croaking, Down at the end 
arroyo, a herd of black and wi 
horses pawed the snow and ate 
tops of the sage. 

Inside the cabin the stove roar 


j 


stove was made of ’dobe, but had 
iron top and a stove-pipe, broug 
the pack mule. The _ trapper, 
bearded, gaunt, strong, was une 
traps were deep under the snow 
catch nothing. Neither was _ the 
thing to catch. The wolves no lon; 
snowy trails, the bobcats wer: 
their caves, the mountain lions 
denned. His grub box was down 
ican beans, lard, prunes and corn: 
was twenty-three miles to the nearest 
of supplies and the mule couldn't 
Fresh meat he had none, except hors 
which he didn’t like. But he knew 
Old Pete had rounded up his fi 
does, beyond a mountain ridge, wher 
would be unless a lion had found ther 
Old Pete had once been his 
eating hay with the mule, corn bread 
the dogs, sleeping in the house. TI! 
the winter of five years before, 
trapper had had to go off and leay 
fawn when spring came. But th 
fall, within a week Pete came 
spike horn, large for his age, saucy 
ding the mule away from the hay, 
ing upon his own pan of corn bread, 
ing up on the door when he want 
come in. He sometimes followed the 
per and the dogs. The next wint 
came back, but only in the night, 
panied by a few does and faw 
chased the dogs into the house and 
about the yard with his family—t! 
his yard when he wanted to use 
the woods, he chased the dogs, 
standing on end, or stood, stamping 
his flock fled to safety. The trap 
ways knew him by the lower spike 
left horn, which crumpled dow! ; 
trapper wouldn't shoot a member of P 
family, because the buck was hom 
unafraid, trusting him. So Old Pet 
and prospered for five years, an 
black-tailed buck, with a spike on 
horn crumpled down. 


Now he was going out to shoot é 
4 of Old Pete’s flock, because he |! 

no meat in the house, might 
for two months. The rifle was load 
old stag hound alert. The trapper 
snow shoes, but the snow was too s 
he broke his way over the mountai: 
ping high and short, the hound 
footsteps. In two hours they wer: 
the mountain and approaching the 
thicket where Old Pete had yard 
herd. 

In the thicket came a great flur: 
snow from beneath a clump of smal! 
and juniper bushes. The deer we 
in a body, not one to be disting! 
from another. The rifle covered the 


pet 


1 


to he 








up as the deer 
Old Pete settled 
rear. A great shape dropped 
and one of the does went 
Pete plunged at the lion as 
and the great cat raised on 
ready to strike. The rifle 
neither the doe nor the lion 
mm the snow. 

Presently, the skin of the 
k, the hindquarters of a deer across 
neck, the hunter and the dog went 
up the hill for home, stepping short, 
sy» and down. The pifion jays scolded 
irom the depths of a juniper tree, the 
nagpies were alighting on the lion and 
while overhead the ravens cir- 

sailed, croaking as they flew. 


break 


waiting 1or it to 
a ridge. 


nassed over 
hack to the 
tree 
Old 
he 1 ssed it, 
s hind legs 
ked and 


trol a 


lion on his 


the deer 


cled and 


Carolina in the Mawnin’ 
(Continued from page 9) 


“Bamminest pa’tridge gun I evah see. 

‘Pears lak it just reach out and wham ’em 

oveh dey haids. 

“Two mo’ birds from dat covey den we 

ave it,” he went on, his burst of enthu- 
“Look lak Lady’s got one now 

fast, gal. Lil’ ol’ single, Cap’n 


siaSsm Over. 


. Hol’ 


But this one fooled me by rocketing off 
through the taller trees—an _ indistinct 


brown shadow that easily evaded my shot. 
“Well educated bird,” I said without 
animosity as I made my way back to 
Jonas. 

The pointer was roading up the gentle 
swell on the other side of the branch. Of 
a sudden he stopped, turned sideways and 
froze into an intense, stylish point. 


“Dat bird’s right in front of his nose,” 
Jonas chuckled. “Ol boy a-lookin’ right 
into his eye. Easy shot dis time, sho’ 
nuff.” 

But it was a covey Mack had before him 
and I had an exciting minute. I was be- 
tween the birds and their cover; when they 
got up they had that branch in mind and 
were not to be diverted. The first bird all 
but lew down my gun barrel; I thought 
I missed him completely. The second 
swerved at my shot, but rallied and contin- 


ued on. 
“Fust bird in ’at tree,” Jonas called to 
me. “Yo’ hit him bad. Secon’ bird I 


marked down in the branch.” 

flushed bird number one from the tree. 
He flew feebly and I quickly brought him 
ag. We walked up bird number two 
without the aid of the dogs. He fluttered 
away badly wounded, yet able to evade us. 


; } 


Rather than shoot again we called Lady 
ur assistance. Immediately she re- 
trieved him—a particularly plump and 


handsome little cock bird. 
There were now perhaps a dozen or 
singles in the branch immediately 


around us. Of these I took three in the 
following half hour, not without a miss or 
two, bringing my bag up to eight. Two 
more would be ample for the day. We de- 
cided to find another covey. 

left the branch 


into the woods. It was de- 
Tall pines reached up their 
meet the sea _ breeze 


A! MY suggestion we 
4 id r¢ de 


lightful here. 
leathery heads to 


which struck faint, plaintive zolian airs 
I the very topmost boughs. Below, 
v we rode, it was still; not the lightest 


breeze stirred the broom sedge in the fre- 
quent open spaces. Only the tips of the tall 
pines waved with the wind that came from 
the sea. 
me the pine woods there were no quail. 
he dogs ranged steadily in front of us for 
Imost an hour without making game. We 
where the birds were well enough; 
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but it was so pleasant in these quiet aisles, 
so odorous with sweet woodland scents that 


we rode on aimlessly, silently, vastly con 
tent to be there. 
In a bayhead the pointer jumped a doc 


from her bed in a thick clump of myrtle. 
She rocked off in front of us, not greatly 
alarmed. She was a plump doe and Jonas 
viewed her fat haunches with gustatory 
longing. 

At the noontide we dismounted near a 
black-water pond. A pair of teal got up 
at our approach and found me unprepared 
We called the dogs in and they submitted 


to their chains without overmuch pro- 
test. Jonas produced our lunch and we 
fell to. 

We rested but an hour. Jonas had a 


duck shoot planned for late afternoon in 
one of the Santee’s backwaters. We decided 
to ride leisurely toward the plantation 
house, picking up a covey as we went along 
Soon we left the woods and cut across a 
corn field toward the branch. Doves were 
everywhere, but cautious and managing to 
keep well away from us. They so in- 
trigued me that at last I stopped in one 
corner of the field and took a stand well 
hidden in a ragged clump of underbrush. |! 
substituted two loads of sixes for the eights 
(a dove load evolved from long experi 
ence) and sat down to wait. 


HAD just cut down the first bird that 
came over me when I heard Jason shout: 
“Dawg on birds, Cap’n suh.” I reloaded 
hastily with eights and hurried toward the 
branch. 30th dogs. were there, both on 
point; one to the right, one to the left. As 
[ advanced a single got up and shot in 
straightaway flight for the cover. I missed 
unaccountably. While I was reloading 
another single got up and escaped I 
thought I heard Jason chuckle. More than 
little flustered, I snapped the gun closed 
We swung right along the branch, the 
pointer well out in the field, Lady in the 
branch. A woodcock flushed in front of 
her. I did not see it but heard its unmis- 
takable whistling note of alarm. 

“Didn’t go fah, dat one,” 
“Look lak to me he pitched 
that bresh.” 

The ‘cock was in the brush all right, and 
started out from under my feet with a 
great to-do, but dropped fifteen _ or so 
down the branch at the report of the little 


said 
into 


Jonas 
right 


gun. He lay in a checkered patch of sun- 
light. Tenderly I gathered him up and 
handed him to Jonas, 

One little idiosyncrasy of mine, for 


forgiven, is that 
stringer so 


which I am 


I have all 


generally 
birds carried on a 


that sun and wind may dry and smooth 
their plumage. I find so much delight in 
their rich coloring that I cannot bear to 


have them produced from a jacket pocket, 
disheveled and moist, at the shooting day’s 


end. 

“One good covey use up by dat pea 
patch,” Jonas said, pointing up the slight 
slope. “Dawg done pass it by Hey, 
yo’ Mack! Back heah, dawg! Hunt close! 

“Dah you is,” he concluded with satis 
faction as Mack flashed into a point. “Dah’s 
a big covey! not shot into this yeah. And 


two birds sho’ ’nuff.” 

a fast double left me exultant. 
pa’tridge gun I evah 
admiringly as we rode 


dah’s yo’ 
It was; 
“Bamminest lil’ 
see!” Jonas said 


homeward. 
WE WERE in the deep woods. Nearby 
the great, wide Santee rolled its 
murky flood seaward. Here in this haunt 
of quiet and solemnity the light was fad- 
ing, though outside the sun was still an 
hour above the horizon. Everywhere un- 
derfoot the sere, crisp leaves lay ankle 

















SPORTSMEN: 


I can teach you to 


Mount Birds 


Also Animals, Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS 
AND FURS. Be your own wo gtre Our school 
IN YOUR 


can positively teach you, BY MAIL 
OWN HOME, Over 100,000 graduates. 


Learn by Mail 


Sportsmen everywhere are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inse Sf ee All 
real sportsmen 

Taxidermy, and mount their a, 
nificent and valuable trophies. 
Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy — how to care for 
your fine specimens in the 
field when you first take them. 
You will bedelighted 
withTaxidermy. You 
canlearn quickly and 
easily. You will be 
amazed at the os Ww 
INTERES IT 
ADDS TO you R 
HUNTING AND 
FISHING. 


Save —— 
Your Trophies! g 












| You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 


the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing your home with nature’s finest art, and of making 
hig money while enjoying the work, 


Big Profits 


Mount gr for your friends and 
others. Large p —. ere. aid for this 
work, and you can Q LY develop 
@ very profitable Business, make re- 
markable profits and en the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDER Y ARTIST. 


i. D. > Bertilin says: “‘I have made over 
000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
TIME. Have paid for i fine home, 
piano, radio and all comforts.’ 
B. O. Crichlow says: *‘Have toon os 
more than FIFT THOUSAND DO 
LARS in the ,elght years I have —__ 
your student.’ 
P. T. Lindsay says: ‘‘Am earning $6 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare | time, 
thanks to your wonderful school.”’ 
A. L. Tyler says: *‘I paid my way 
through high school and college ely 
through Taxidermy."’ ‘ 


Send for This 
Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 
you want to know Taxidermy? 
Do you want a side-line that will 
make you BIG PROFITS? Then 
send Poa ODAY, FOR THIS 
FRE OOK. 










Northwestern SchoolofTaxidermy 
64] Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Without obligation on my send me 
acopy of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on Taxidermy. 


Name 





Address 
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Three COLT | 


Favorites 
Adapted for 


IGH SPEED 
AMMUNITION 


















Head Cylinder 


now available in 
COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL, CAL. 22 
COLT OFFICIAL POLICE, CAL. 22 
COLT POLICE POSITIVE TARGET, CAL. 22 





A= three of these popular .22 Caliber Colt 

Target Revolvers are now equipped with 
the new Colt Embedded Head Cylinder . . . 
a feature that permits use of the new powerful high speed 
ammunition with perfect assurance of 
safety. No matter which revolver you 
choose, you will find in each a master- 
piece of precision manufacture with 
traditional Colt craftsmanship evident 
in appearance and performance. All 
three hold enviable target records. 
Made from flawless steels, each part 
is gauged, finished, fitted, inspected 
and tested by hand. Fast, smooth, free 
target action, long barrel, perfect bal- 
ance. Non-reflecting sights, Colt posi- 
tive safety lock .. . all these plus 
the Embedded Head Cylinder feature 
make these three Colt’s, favorites 
among marksmen who demand a per- 
fect arm for economical target practice. 





The above illustra- 
tion shows how the 
head of the car- 
tridge iscompletely 
embedded in the 
solid steel of the 
new ColtEmbedded 
Head Cylinder — 
an important Colt 
feature that posi- 
tively prevents all ra 
danger from split 
cartridge heads 





Write for Catalog No. 43 


Co.r’s Parent Fire Arms Merc. Co. 
Fire Arms Division Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
731 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Mention Outdoor Life in 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us 
your furs for Summer Storage in 
Automatic Cold Vault. 

Send for Catalog 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 








| pond.” 


; yere 
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deep; they rustled startlingly under our 
advance. 

We came at length to the backwater—a 
shallow pond, rather, left when the high 
water receded. Water oaks, gum and cy- 
press shut it in; large-boled cypresses shot 
up from the water. There were downy 
feathers floating on its dark expanse. 

“Bin heah las’ night,” Jonas said with 
satisfaction. He glanced up at the sky. 
“Twenty minutes yet, Cap’n suh, befo’ yo’ 
need tak yo’ stand.” 

“I shoot from one of the trees in the 
pond?” I asked, having noticed a wide 
board wedged in a crotch of a cypress. 

He nodded. “Boat down there a piece. 
Dis yere pond deepah den it look. Big ol’ 
‘gator an’ me have a hot time heah las’ 
Spring. Das how I know how deep this 
He chuckled at the memory. 
“Mist’ Frank has ‘most thutty of these 
ponds,” he went on, answering a 
question I had put to him. “We nevah 
shoot one mo’ den once a week. Always 
good spo’t on dese ponds, yessuh. Short 
shootin’, though; no mo’ than half hour. 


| Ducks too wise now to come in early. 
But yo’ gun sho’ gits hot dose thutty 
minutes.” 

We found the boat and in due time 





| later 


Jonas helped me to my perch in the cy- 
press, then handed me the little sixteen and 
a box of the scant-ounce load of sixes. 

“Lil’ ol’ pa’tridge gun find dose duck too 
big,” Jonas prophesied rashly. As a matter 
of fact for pocket shooting of this kind I 
rarely used anything but my twenty bore. 
Strange what a slow-yielding thing is 
tradition. Down there the twelve bore 
was a light gun; many a man still carried 
a ten. Sixteen and twenty bores were boys’ 
guns. And despite the respectable bag of 
game I had accumulated before my depar- 
ture, Jonas and the neighboring planters 
continued to look on the sixteen with an 
indulgent eye, and attributed its remark- 
able shooting qualities to some unaccount- 
able run of luck. On two occasions I was 
gently rebuked for taking it on a deer 
drive. The first rebuke was, perhaps, mer- 
ited; the second came after I had dropped 
a fine stag dead in his tracks with a load 
of buckshot from the choke barrel of the 
little sixteen! 

Jonas poled his boat away and thick si- 
lence settled down; a silence so complete 
that an occasional leaf seemed loudly harsh 
as it struck the bare branches in its down- 
ward plunge. Dusk began its advance. 


HEN the first pair of ducks came in— 

low, just in front of me. Wood ducks! 
I rejoiced to see them and lowered my gun. 
A minute later another pair splashed into 
the water just below my perch, beautiful 
little drakes, both. Ah! A pair of black 
ducks swung in overhead and darted down 
with the utmost confidence, setting their 
wings to stay their forward progress. With 
the shot the foremost bird collapsed; the 
second duck lifted straight for the treetops 
—the very worst tactics he could have em- 
ployed. Outlined clearly against the sky 
he made a splendid target and a second 
hit the pond with a _ resounding 
splash. 

After that I lost track. For the remain- 
ing fifteen minutes of daylight the fowl 
literally poured into this haven. I heard 
them splashing into the water on all sides 
of me; I lost many a shot through my in- 
decision, as I twisted my head to left and 
right. When the shooting was over but 
four shots remained clear in my memory ; 
the first two, which I have related, and the 
last two. 

The first of the two closing shots was at 
a widgeon drake. He was alone and came 


swerving down the pond between the trees, 
about fifteen feet above the water. 


He was 


moving, that widgeon; later Jonas 
he had flushed him from the head 


pond. He ran squarely into the 
and dropped to the water as dead a 
as I have ever seen. He never eve: 
a foot. 

The last shot brought me a wary 
I saw him make the first circle . 
pond, during which I hugged the | 
the tree and dared not wink an eye. S; 
suspicious he circled again, but lowe: 
time I was waiting for him. Betw: 
tops of two cypress trees I directed 
charge. Down he_ whirled, sn 
through a clump of willows on the 
edge. 

I signalled for Jonas. Soon hy 
moving silently down the channel 
rude bateau. He gathered up ni: 
ducks—widgeon, black ducks, ma! 
teal. Avoiding small ducks as | 
that in a moment if inadvertency | 
not bag a wood duck, and so call 
trouble upon my law-abiding head, | 
not for the life of me recall how I m: 
to knock down that blue-wing. But 
he was, a freshly killed bird. 1] 


over this incident for half th 
but could not elucidate it to n 
isfaction. 


“Dawgone!” Jonas said as I em! 
with him, “sho’ wouldn’t have thou 
gun so deadly on ducks.  Pa’tricd; 
kill by blowin’ at ’em, but ducks, 1 
Takes lead to kill ducks. Dawgone! 

There remained the pleasant rick 
ward on mule back; the delightful old-ti: 
southern supper with its great platter 
golden fried chicken surrounded by | 
yams, rice, gravy, and ever-recurring p! 
of hot biscuits; the short, pleasant cl 
the morrow’s campaign with Jonas in { 
of the bright fire—and the deep quiet 
that comes after such a delightful, 
satisfying day in the sweet pineland 

(Concluded in Our Next Issue) 


Big Brown Bears of Cook’s Inlet 
(Continued from page 7) 
ing hunting trips in my experience. And 
the wettest trip, climatically speaking. 
May 24th. With a few gentle 
the Sea Lion rose to the tide under “ 
buxom bosom and at 2:30 p. m. we 


up the hook and went out with tl 
making good headway. Passed Fire Is! 
and bucked the tide on the tur 


about midnight when we could mak: 
further headway against it, so ran 
bight and lay to until flood tide, and 1 
ran straight through to a_ beautiful 
not a million miles from Brown 
Heaven, We rounded the point 
entrance to the bay at 2:30 p. m., 
25th, just twenty-four hours from An 
age. I'll not attempt to describe th 
chanting scenery of this glorious countt 
or there’d be no time for bears. \W 
we rounded the point I looked the 
scape over for bears, with the bino 
especially the southern and western s! 

[I soon spotted three on the beach 
1,200 yards away, a female and two 
lings chasing each other and other 
displaying pleasure in  anticipatiot 
spring !! 3ut they must have cons 
the calendar as there certainly wa 
other evidence of spring that a ht 
could notice. We ran behind a hook |! 
ing for a quiet anchorage, using the 
constantly; but finding the water too 
low, ran farther up the bay and set 
quietly into a sheltered cove, but not i 
we had seen another female and two smal! 
cubs about 2,000 yards to our east. tu 
ied the lay of the land carefully 
planned our first hunt for the morning 




















Six bears in a few miles. 


Not so bad! 
Went to bed full of hope and a good 


supper 


ay 26th. About 3:15 a. m. Rufy yelled 


“Come and get it.” We went and got it 
d then hiked across the beach and care- 
y looked the country over through the 
binoculars. Within forty minutes we 
spotted two bears about a mile away at 
1,500 feet elevation in very rough country 
-steep, rocky, brushy gulches with sharp 
ridges between. Wind was wrong for an 
sy stalk but after deciding one of the 
pair was a big bear, we planned the stalk. 
But when we were almost within rang« 
the tricky wind changed and spoiled the 
how. While stalking this pair we saw 
ree others, a sow and two cubs, which 
we passed up. Saw six bears altogether 
day but none exceptionally large for a 
wnie. It was a tough day, rained most 
of the time, and it was six miles back to 
boat after the hike down the beach. 
a bully supper, salmon and fresh veg- 
tables, two or three pints of hot tea, 
French pancakes with huckle berries and 
candy. No argument! A boat for a bear 
hunt! Without the boat we would be liv- 
on almost emergency rations, as I’ve 

ne many a time. 


AY 27th. Raining and the wind blow- 

ing a gale. After breakfast decided to 

stay on the boat and watch the bears with 
the binoculars through the rifts in the 
louds and rain squalls. About noon when 
the rain had almost stopped, we spotted two 
big bears, the best we had seen, directly 
north about 1,500 yards at timberline, hav- 
ing a great time in the snow. It was very 
bvious they were male and female, with 
the smaller which we guessed to be the 
female rather indifferent to his ardent ad- 
vances. In fact, some of his advances 
were met with tremendous wallops landed 
promiscuously on his big fat body when 
he got too rough. And they didn’t seem 
to make him particularly happy. Then 
she relented and after a few minutes of 
gentle necking while standing upright they 
again got rough as the female apparently 
ook offence at some remark of his (prob- 
ibly in reference to her pot belly), and 
she ambled off by herself and lay down 
n a high comb of snow overhanging a 
nall gulch. The male aimlessly mean- 
dered down the gulch cuffing the brush and 
acting like a bad boy, and when directly 
under her she landed on him on all fours. 
But this was too much, even for him and 
shuffled out of the gulch and up a long 
smooth snow slope in deep disgust. When 
he reached the upper end of the slope he 
sat down and seemed in deep meditation. 
But the lure of the female and his curi- 
osity got the better of him. He stood up 
on his hind legs and scanned the country 
r her. Yes, she was still there. And 
e had probably relented again or would, 
were he diplomatic. So he lay down on 
his fat belly, head down hill with his hind 
legs straight out behind and proceeded to 
drag himself down the slope, gaining mo- 
entum as he went until we estimated his 
eed at twenty miles per hour, Just be- 
re reaching the alders at the bottom of 
e slope he rolled over, put on the brakes 
d sat up. Then he wagged his head so 
lently from side to side that it seemed 
ven a bear’s tough neck’ must be dislo- 
ted. Then he smashed more brush, took 
couple of nose dives and tail spins in 
e deep snow, and as a climax skidded 
wn into the snow-filled gulch in a big 
heap of brown bear to within twenty feet 
of where the female had jumped onto him. 
During his entire performance she had 
been asleep, or more likely pretended to 


+ 
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“who ever saw a 


broken Lefever?” 


Not one 
hundreds in use 
a new Lefever 
Special Lefever, but no other make, for only 
if you’ll mail us your stock and frame. 

Single shammerless trap and game Lefevers 
and $37.80, doubles $30.50 and $64.80 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N. Y, 


1932 


LEFEVER 
NE TRIGGER 


Lefever single trigger gone wrong with 
$4.60 ‘buys the single trigger on 
double or we'll fit it to a used 





Nitro 


$5 


i t Please send Lefever catalog showing 
i guns in color, life size. 


} 
Name 


Address 
' 
' 











TANNER 


f \LADIES’ FINE 
FUR COATS 












kinds, in our own 
tannery. Manufac- 
ture coats, robes, 
chokers, in our own 
factory. 


Prom the worthless looking green skin to the finished product. 
Big Game—Deer Heads and Antelope 


Send for our circulars 


W.W. WEAVER, Custom Fur Tanner 
READING, MICH. 




















Regardless of strength or size 
Gefend yourself and friends 
against any foul attack, from 
bullies or by gun, knife or 
club Subdue with ease persons 
much stronger than yourself. A complete 
course on approved American Police Jiu-Jitsu 

by internationally known police instructor 

151 illustrations with detailed instructions 
pocket size 13 knockout blows without using 
fists. Send — Dollar Full price, or C O D 


Ss. JORGENSEN 
950 Maritime ce. Seattle, Washington 
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22 Rifles 
NEW LYMAN 


No. 55 


Receiver Sight 
Well designed 
and built 


$2.00 


Get this new Ne. 55 sight if you shoot a Stevens 65 

66, Savage 3, Remington 33 or 34, Winchester 59 
or 60, Iver Johnson X, Western Field (single shot or 
repeater) Designed for each particular rifle for accu- 
rate shooting Mounts securely with two screws. Fits 
snugly on extreme rear of receiver Gives long dis- 
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be. She hadn't moved from the comb of 
snow. He climbed up beside her, drew 
another wallop in the ribs and admitted 
that they had never been properly intro- 
duced anyway and gave it up in deeper 
disgust. Then he climbed up the mountain 
to a high ridge half a mile to the west 
and lay down in the springy dry grass 
where the snow had melted. In the mean- 


time the rain had stopped and the sun 
came out for the first time in a week, 
flooding the snow-covered landscape and 


all the earth with glory as it grew seduc- 


tively warm—in fact, too warm for the 
bear after his strenuous morning for he 
moved over onto the snow, pawed it 


around to suit him and lay down for a 
good comfortable snooze. 

The 12-power binoculars had shown him 
to be a big bear in fine condition, and the 
fact that he had covered about fifteen miles 
from the time the rather violent courtship 
started until he lay down, proved him to 
be an all around athlete. So Rusty and I 
planned our stalk very carefully, after con- 
sidering wind, climb and all other factors. 
We then arranged a signal system with 
Nick through which the flag in different 
positions on the masts, cabin, etc., would 
indicate to us through our binoculars the 
movements of the bear. We would not be 
out of sight of the hoat at any time during 


the stalk except below timberline! Our 
only worry was the wind which had 
proved to be mighty unreliable on the 


north side of this bay, possibly from the 
nearness of high peaks covered with per- 
petual snow and ice. But fortunately the 
wind remained in our favor. 


HE bear could be stalked from only one 

direction and that was up the ridge. The 
west side of the ridge broke down into a 
precipice, and from the east he would 
wind us. It was tough going for three- 
quarters of a mile through willow swamps 
and jungles; then through the timber; 
then alder brush, dead grass and briar to 
snow line where we had seen him make 
his bed. Reaching a jagged rock in a cer- 
tain patch of grass on the ridge, we knew 
we were very near him, and also knew 
we would be still nearer before we could 
see him. I focussed the binoculars on the 
boat and the signal told us he had not 
moved, Nothing like strenuous exercise 
to induce sound sleep. From this point 
on we moved very slowly and imitated the 
cat family to the best of our ability, know- 
ing that brown bears are likely to be irri- 
table when awakened from sound sleep 
and especially following disappointments 
in love. So we moved noiselessly, the 
Whelen at ready—and then above us I 
saw about a foot of his big back above 
the snow and grass, not more than thirty 
feet away. Not trusting a shot through 
the spine at such short range, having a 
family and dependent children and a de- 
sire to hunt until I am at least seventy- 
five, I looked for a way to get more bear 
in sight to shoot at. About six feet ahead 
and to my right were some dry briar 
sticks. Gliding to them, I planted a Bean 
hunting shoe on a stick as a polite means 
of informing him that some other animal, 
possibly the female, had arrived. He 
heard the snap of the stick and as he 
started to rise and raised his head I sent 
300 grains of lead and copper into his 
shoulder ranging into his neck in which 
it smashed most of the vertebra and en- 
tered the right brain case. He settled per- 
fectly into his impression in the snow with- 


out a struggle except for the violent 
tremors that shook his great body and 
the twitching of his eyelids. He was 


twenty-five feet from where I had fired 
the shot. But he continued to breathe and 
the tremors and twitching of his eyelids 
continued so I put another bullet in what 
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remained of his brain case. Rusty stepped 
up to congratulate me and extended his 
hand to shake on it but for some reason 
his hand had a bad vibratory wobble that 
made it hard to locate. But Rusty is only 
twenty-four and doesn’t claim to be an old 
brown bear hunter. Anyway, shooting 
these big bears at twenty-five feet, and 
above you, is going to get you into trouble 
if you make a habit of it. We shook hands 
on our 100 per.cent stalk, sat down on a 
hummock about feet from 


big grass ten 
the bear and above him, and ate some 
sandwiches and big Washington apples. 


Then a smoke and we stood up ready to 
tackle a whale of a skinning job and 
casually noted that the bear was. still 
breathing and his eyelids still twitching! 
This bear had practically no brain case 
left, in fact most of his brain lay scat- 
tered on the snow. We made some ob- 
servations and concluded that he was dead 
even though he didn’t act conventionally 
about it under the circumstances, and that 
there was no sense in killing him any 
more. 


UT we felt queer in the vicinity of the 
intestines when we put our knives into 
his hide. I don’t try to explain reflex actions 


of such long duration. After skinning 
him, and leaving an average of about 
half an inch of fat all over his big 


body, I noticed a wide area of blood-shot 
tissue around the hole where the bullet en- 
tered, and aimlessly put my finger into the 
hole. Then two fingers; then all of them. 
And then (carefully on account of splint- 
ers of bone) I worked my arm into the 
hole almost up to my elbow. And this was 
where the bullet entered! In removing 
his head very carefully to prevent the loss 
of the small pieces of skull, the vertebra 
in his neck were so smashed up that they 
offered no resistance to the knife. The 
400 Whelen is certainly dynamite and its 
4000 foot-pounds energy was mighty com- 
forting at twenty-five feet. 

Nick and Rufy had seen the whole stalk 
perfectly after we left timberline, watch- 
ing our whole performance, including the 
climax, through their binoculars. The 
bear and I being almost in line when seen 
from the boat, they swore that I had 
stuck the muzzle of the rifle into the bear's 
ear before firing. Rusty packed that 110 
pounds of bear hide down the mountain 
while I led the way with the two rifles, 
camera, skull, etc. 

(Concluded in Next Issue) 


Salmon of Newfoundland 
(Continued from page 20) 


could see your salmon. It was a type of 
trolling and reminded me of night steel- 
head fishing in New Zealand. There the 
method was to cast a long line and reel 
in very rapidly. The results of this kind 
of night fishing were amazing. While we 
did not pursue this method of fishing our- 
selves we watched it successfully demon- 
strated. 


"Tak day arrived when Z. G. 
pull up stakes and move on. 
other places calling.” 

Camp was soon broken, boats loaded, 
and we were shortly drifting down the 
river with the current, snatching last 
vistas of the virgin wilderness. As we 
journeyed toward the east coast of New- 
foundland we again passed many beauti- 
ful bays that boasted salmon rivers. It 
was utterly impossible to take time to fish 
them all, yet we turned from some with 
decided reluctance. 

We anchored for the 
mouth of Grey River. 


said, “Let’s 
There are 


at the 
found a 


night 
We 


the G 


populace at 
They had suff 
an extremely cold winter and their ff 
ing season had proved a failure. T] 


poverty-stricken 
River fishing village. 


looked starved and forlorn. At night 
a solitary light burned in that vill 
men who lack the price for food 
lack the price for oil. 

So careful were these people, eve: 
normal times, to lose not a single 
that they trained their great Newfou 
land dogs to retrieve dislodged her: 


when nets were being hauled. Ther 
always a dog to every boat. They 
to take kindly to their work. They d 


under after a sinking herring the mi: 
they spot one—disappear from sight 
tirely—and after what seems a very | 
time return to the surface with a fish 
their mouth. When the feat was d: 
scribed to me it seemed incredible but | 
saw it demonstrated many times. 
These Newfoundland dogs are ver 
large and have a heavy coat of silky c 
black hair, and their brown eyes are n 
sorrowfully pleading than the eyes of a 
other canine species. Besides being fis 
ermen they haul sleds in winter and ma 





A glimpse of Grey River 


themselves generally indispensable 
Mati. 
After my visit to the mouth of G: 


River, whenever I saw a Newfoundlai 
dog I searched and robbed the comn 
sary department. I was not long in fi 
ing that they, like other dogs, were par- 
ticularly fond of meat, a food which in 
that desolate corner of the world is al 
most a prohibitive luxury to man a! 
beast alike. I made it a point to save a! 
store for the dogs all the scraps of mea 
left at the table or in the galley. I fou 
too, that they were fond of hard-tac! 
We had a barrel of it aboard the schoone 
and since nobody would eat it I doled 
out as dog food in generous quantiti 

Grey River, we found, was very roug 
and wild, in fact, the loneliest place w« 
had seen on the coast of Newfoundland 
Its salmon pools were excellent. Smal! 
fish were especially plentiful. 


EN MILES up the river we came 

upon Smoky Falls where wat 
tumbled from a height of 40 feet over a 
wide spillway and sent out clouds 
smoky mists. The salmon foolishly try 
to run the falls and fail almost at th 
starting point because the force of t! 
water is tremendous. 

We cruised on to Hermitage Bay and 
en route passed more tempting rivers. 


| 











Of these the Conne was the best; swift, 
with many rapids and waterfalls. The 
waterfalls on the Conne leap over a suc- 
cession of ledges which form natural 
ladders for the salmon to ascend. 

Our voyaging had now resolved itself 
into a seareh for large salmon. These 
we were promised at Bay du Nord River. 
Here, we were told, the largest salmon 


of the south coast rivers were found. 
[he river, located about half way be- 
tween Port-aux-Basque and St. Johns, 


empties into Fortune Bay which is 
nous for its great schools of herring 
large tuna. 

The market fishermen in and around 
Fortune Bay are prosperous; one glance 
at the fishing villages tells the story. Yet 

iccommodations are available in any 

the rivers thereabout. It is necessary 

carry one’s camping equipment. Be- 
ides, reports of good camping spots are 
‘liable. 
We took to our rowboats, left the tide- 
and the ark behind us, and navi- 
Bay du Nord River. Part of the 
time we waded, and part of the time we 
pushed and pulled boats. The beauty of 
the country made our labors seem light. 
We saw good pools but had to pass them 
by for what seemed an almost futile quest 
for a camping site. A gravel bar about 
3} feet above the river was the only place 
vailable for us to locate, and there we 
made camp. 

The gravel bar was not a safe place in 
case of flood; its highest recommenda- 
tion was that it was located on a broad 
stretch of river where the play of an oc- 
casional wind was sufficient to drive the 
flies away. 


HERE were splendid rapids below 
and above us, and in the shallow 
water conditions were ideal for grilse. 


Half a mile above camp we came upon 
beautiful falls about 10 feet high. Its 
irregularity was part of its charm; there 
were places where it made a gradual 
descent, others where it plunged straight- 
way into the pool below. Salmon run 
this falls. During our few days along 
the river I watched faithfully to see them 
perform the feat and was finally re- 
warded. I saw a great fellow come up 
from below, shoot into the air, strike the 
urrent at the top of the falls and with 

flip of his tail go over. I saw others 
fail time after time, getting about half 
way up only to lose their momentum and 
and 


fall back. They were persistent 
ireless, splendidly demonstrating the 
irge to reach remote spawning beds at 


any cost. 
The pool was deep and fishing on 
slippery rocks beside its rushing water 
dangerous. Above the falls was wooded 
country. The river there was wide and 
smooth, with a series of six salmon pools. 
Ten miles farther on was a very high 
falls beyond which was dense wilderness 
and no salmon. 

A bright day or two showed us big fish 
through water too clear to fool wise old 
Imon with a fly. Some were from 30 
to 40 pounds in weight and they mad- 
dened us with their indifference to our 
ires. We caught grilse but none of the 
ig fellows. 

The second day I watched Z. G. cast 
irefully over a big pool below the falls. 
| followed his casts, hoping that he would 
et a strike. Each time the fly struck 
e water lightly and floated away with 
the current to disappear as it reached the 


end of the line. I was the impatient 
party. Z. G. was grim and determined. 


[ think he felt the strain more with each 
successive cast, but he kept on doggedly. 
Soon I took to pacing the bank. 
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for HUNTING end 
FIELD SHOOTING 


UDDENLY there was a big swirl in 

the water. I saw Z. G.’s_ line 
straighten out and the rod whip back and, 
bobbing, hold there, against the pull of a 
heavy fish. No doubt the beggar was 
hooked. He fled upstream for the falls 
with the speed of an airplane. A down- 
stream run might have brought him im 
mediate freedom, so luck was with Z. G., 
at least for the present. 

The salmon leaped again and again. 
His gyrations were amazing, and with his 


flashing colors marked him a fresh run 
fish. Z. G. and I yelled in unison. Then 
I ran up and down the bank doing the 


Never before had Z. G 


cheering alone. 


been hooked to such a_ magnificent 
salmon. 

For several minutes the salmon kept 
to the head of the pool directly under 
or very near to the falls and Z. G. had 
to put great strain on the rod to hold 
him back. As long as the salmon re- 


mained there fighting the swift current he 
was exhausting his strength, so neither 
of them had the advantage. On his next 
move the fish evidently decided to return 
to the ocean. He broke downstream with 
increasing speed and darted past us 
carrying plenty of slack, which made a 
big bag in the line. He was well hooked; 
otherwise he would have been lost then 
and there. He jumped again, below us, 
mouth open wide, and we could see the 
fly firmly lodged in his jaw. What a 
great and _ beautiful fish! He was 
headed for big rocks, rapids and a low 
falls. In the event of his reaching the 
falls it meant a_ splendid chance for 
freedom. 

“This is going to be my finish,’ Z. G. 
groaned miserably. “Somehow | 
I can’t get him.” 

I know how he felt, having been in his 
position often myself. He followed 
regaining some slack line as the salmon 
reached the rapid water above the falls. 
I spoke to him reassuringly, though in my 
heart I, too, had a premonition of dis 


aster. 


( OVEEING a 
feet in less 


know 


on, 


distance of about 300 
time than world 
famous sprinter could achieve it, the 


salmon plunged over the first falls. Z. G.., 


any 


who had struggled his way out of the 
water by this time, ran stumbling along 
the bank, performing wild acrobatic 


leaps from one rock to another. 

This rocky way would have been dif- 
ficult under ordinary conditions, but for a 
man hooked to a fast running salmon and 
fighting to keep up with him, it was al- 
most impossible. 

Z. G. was fighting a losing game. I 
could tell that by his actions and his few 
ejaculations. I wanted victory to be his. 
He had earned this one fine salmon; the 
long hard trip should have brought him 
have been times 


some reward. There 
when I have actually rooted for a fish 
that fought as valiantly as this one. 
Never had one deserved more admira- 
tion and respect. But I wanted him 
beached. 

His energy renewed, the fish took to 


wild leaping again, outclassing his earlier 
performance. Up and down he went, all 
savagery, all violence. Then with mag 
nificent propulsion, with the ease and 
strength of a first leap, he shot up, shook 
his head and freed himself from the hook 
while in the air. 


Z. G., thoroughly exhausted, dropped 
down on a rock. He was heartsick, and 
so was I. 


“Doesn't it beat the world the number 
of fish I have to lose?” he asked me. 

I said nothing. Many times in my life 
I have followed Z. G. home after similar 
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disappointing experiences, experiences 
common to both of us. But when I con- 
sider the many victories we have had, I 
realize the failures, although never for- 
gotten, add to the wealth of our fishing 
knowledge. 

When we reached camp we found that 
Cappy and the boys had returned, fetch- 
ing three nice salmon and several fine 
grilse. This catch led us to believe that 
fishing conditions were improving. 


UT the best of plans and highest of 

hopes sometimes crash. That night 
we had rain. It rained all night, all the 
next day and the following night. The 
river rose and continued to rise. By the 
second night the guides’ tents were com- 
pletely submerged in water, and in the 
morning all their bedding and clothes 
were thoroughly soaked. So taking all 
the boats but one the guides went down 
the river to the village to find more 
comfortable quarters. They decided on 
this action and were gone before we had 
time to give the matter serious consid- 
eration. 

To be stranded on a rising river with 
only one boat was the height of folly. 
The second night Z. G. and I hardly slept. 
Hourly we reported on the advance rise 
of the river. Our tents were threatened. 
We hauled everyone out before 4 o'clock 
in the morning because need for flight 
seemed imperative. 

By dawn the rain had stopped. The 
river, naturally, continued to rise, a con- 
dition inevitable through the next couple 
of days. There was nothing to do but 
send the one boat down the river after 
the guides and prepare to leave for the 
village. 


The rain condition was general. None 
of the rivers would have been fit for 
fishing for a week or ten days. Z. G.’s 


time was precious. Moreover the gloom 
and strange aloofness of the country 
made him yearn for the sunshine and in- 
timate beauty of California. Romer, too, 
chafed at the bit, and when Romer is 
restless it affects his father. 

“What'll we do, Dad?” asked Romer. 

Romer's was a neat cast and Z. G. rose 
to it at once. 

“All aboard 
shouted. 


for California!” he 


Afield in the Midwest 
(Continued from page 14) 


meantime we have pulled legs through 
dense growth rising to knees, and first up 
hill, circle, climb, climb, then down, then 
back up. Over fallen trees, in and out of 
holes we go. Can hardly navigate any 
farther in heavy boots and long under- 
wear and two heavy socks. From knees 
down not so tired, but halfway to the 
thigh the ligaments seem to pop in and 
out of sockets. How do the dogs do it? 
For every yard we tramp Duke covers a 
hundred on his short legs. I guess I’m 
soft, all right! Better get in shape be- 
fore trying it again. The tension of pos- 
sible game any minute keeps me mov- 
ie. . 


we 


OT long after Jake’s accident 
birds 


reached a likely spot where 
should be found towards evening. 
Whirr . ; 
Another bird got up wild this time 
ahead of Duke. Off it catapulted a mile 
a minute. Despite its swift speed it 
steered its way between a labyrinth of 
trees. 
George raised his gun, let go, aiming 
at the swiftly vanishing form. The 
shot cracked out, loud in the still autumn 
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woods. The rest of us waited breathless- 
ly. Yellow leaves fluttered off two trees. 
But no bird dropped. 

“Missed it!” he bewailed, with a soft 
curse under his breath. “Why didn’t any 
else take a shot?” 

Duke, disappointed, and still wondering 
whether perhaps the bird had fallen after 
all, glanced back at the man who had 
shot, and then, seeing he had been cor- 
rect in his first surmise, started slowly 
ahead, disgusted. It was obvious by the 
way he drooped his tail, like a black 
plume between his legs. 

The two other hunters had been out of 
range. It had been George's bird. 

So on we went. The sun was dropping 
in the sky. It was colder, too. 

Duke was at last making game. We 
were to have a fair chance, a fair warn- 
ing. His neck had stiffened; he had 
lengthened out his lean body and straight- 
ened his tail. Nose quivering, he stole 
toward the scent, cautiously, not yet cer- 
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tain. .. When szsss—again the thunderous 
take-off of a partridge’s abrupt rise from 
the ground and its wings fast making 
speed—a _ breath-taking, startling sound 
like nothing else in the world. Each time 
—only the one bird. No doubles, no bev- 
ies. 

Ben and John pulled their triggers, in- 
stantaneously. The bird darted behind a 
tree. John had taken a half snap-shot. 
Two shots had pierced the stillness, now 
a third. The quarry, fast reaching a par- 
ticularly dense growth of trees, suddenly, 
when the last shot resounded, shot 
straight upward, towered high in the air 
and fluttered uncertainly. Then it folded 
its wings and came down as though a 
magnet had pulled it out of the sky. 

“Hit it plumb in the head!” Ben shouted 
excitedly and then laughed aloud. “I 
missed ... aimed too fer to the left, I 
guess.” 


Py scurried to the spot whence the 
sound of the falling bird had reached 
him. He found it, carried it back with 
the utmost tenderness, his happy eyes 
shining as he laid it, not a feather ruffled, 
at the feet of the man who had brought 
it down. John leaned over and picked 
up the dead partridge. Then he patted 
the slender black setter and said, “Good 
dog, Duke.” The little animal cleaned his 
mouth off with his tongue, retasting the 
freshly killed game, and shivered from 


excitement and a sense of importance. 
while Jake hovered near, tail suspend 
between his legs watching his brace mat, 
being petted and, as well, the bird tl 
his new master grasped so carefully 
his left hand. “Pretty bird, isn’t it, Jake 
the man said, his voice gently pitched, 
he addressed the stout white setter wh 
almost black eyes still inquired why 
today had been so unsuccessful. 
“Beautiful bird, isn’t it?” John repeat 
this time to us, holding it aloft to 
better admired. And I recalled an illu 
tration in color of a ruffed grouse, strut 
ting. A magnificent half-circle of fan tail 
almost as gorgeous as the full regalia of 
a peacock, and a wide ruching of whit 
and brown feathers forming a thi 
stand-out collar round his neck, had 
made me compare his spring beauty wit 
paintings of vain Queen Bess whe 
armored by her finest robes of court 
So beautiful and yet so clever this wil 
bird! It did not seem that any one quail 
or duck or prairie chicken or snipe 
woodcock could ever give the same satis- 
faction and supreme combination of both 
splendor and sport which this feather 
beauty had offered. It is true that in th 
length of time we had stalked this bird 
for it was «stalking as much as thoug! 
we were stalking big game—we would 
have bagged several quail. And quail are 


not considered, not often anyway, easy 

prey. 

V HAT epicures those grouse are! 
“Partridge eat mostly wintergreen 


berries and wild grapes. They eat very 
partic’lar like,” Ben had told me. No 
gourmet of the nineteenth century chose 
better. 

“Well, we ain’t skunked, anyway!” now 
exclaimed Ben, as we once more started 
forth, the heart put back into us by a 
degree of success. 

The afternoon was wearing on. 
o'clock and one bird. 

“We're sure to get a good day, tomor- 
row,” our guide apologized. “We'll go 


Four 


where them other fellas went two days 
ago. Dandy place! Plenty of popples 
and not many hunters in town know 


about it, either.” 
Despite our hard work only two more 


grouse did we see that evening. The 
first rose, wild, far ahead of us when thx 
crackling of dry underbrush announced 


the approach of an enemy, and the dens<« 
ness of trees hid its escape. The second 
though, called forth quick snap shooting 
on the part of John and Ben. And as 
they both shot they shared the spoils. 

The sun dropped out of the sky and 
disappeared beyond a flat ridge, a red 
ball no redder than the scarlet maples 
edging the low skyline like plumes of firé 
The odor of wintergreen came _ mort 
strongly than before. The tang of eart! 
and leaves and trunks of trees, as a whit 
mist rolled over the land and night came 
down, was as strong as the tang of an 
open sea. 

The four other hunters had returned 
ahead of us, having bagged four birds and 
a rabbit. Sounds of splashing and voices 
ensued from the bathroom. Their tw 
white setter bitches lay stretched full 
length in front of the blazing fire, to 
weary even to give attention or curiosit) 
to Duke and Jake who joined them and 
were themselves asleep before we had 
even rubbed off our guns. 

George said, when dinner was over and 
he had wished us good night, “I'll sur¢ 
clamp down on one of them babies to- 
morrow—or know the reason why.” 


UNDAY the rabbit hound bayed as th: 
sun rose. Bed had been the coldest 
spot in the world. One person, at least 








red 
tton sheets, despite two heavy army 
blankets, thick wool pajamas and socks. 
When the hound bayed I raised my head 
f the pillow enough to witness a heavy 


not stir an inch on the clammy 


( 


st, glittering like crystals strewn 
cross the tops of the two cars which had 
perforce, for lack of any shed, stood out- 
side all night. And the piles of clothing 
with other signs of hurried dressing still 
remaining before the hearth on their ar- 
rival the morning before, flashed across 

y awakening consciousness. There was 
something to be said for it—dressing be- 

re blazing logs! 

This morning the six men, chatting 
loudly, dressed before the fire while my 
eth chattered in a damp little room. 
The dogs were already out, raring to 

Jake limped as he attempted to gallop 
owards those who came out on their way 

breakfast, whirling his tail up and 

down and around, a bit like a white 
ather duster. 
“Jake’s pretty soft. We'd better leave 
him home,” John said as we patted him, 
and walked on to the cook cabin where 
hot coffee waited. 

Before starting off we tied a reluctant 
Jake to the flag pole at the side of the 
main cabin. While we fastened the chain, 
he sat back on his haunches, shivering, 
his curly body fat and round, and then 
laid back his*head and howled. “The 
begginest dog” the Mississippi stable boy 
surely would have said of him that morn- 
ing. Then, with the philosophical manner 
of the day before, he ceased his howling 
and stood up on three good legs to watch 
as we stowed guns and extra sweaters 
into the car. Duke, self-conscious and 
pleased with himself, approached his 
brace mate of the preceding day to look 
him over once more before he himself 
would be off proudly with the guns and 
men. It was then that Jake managed to 
wag his tail, as though he said, “You've 
got to do the work for the two of us, 
this time, old friend.” 


+ 
t 


HE day that followed proved more 

what we had hoped, and our territory 
better hunting ground. The birds, though, 
were still singles. When they flushed 
wild, or were pointed by Duke, it re- 
mained anybody’s guess as to the direc- 
tion they would take. Each time the 
thunderous take-off! Each time the tre- 
mendous and unbelievable speed! How 
to pull up the gun, cover the swiftly van- 
ishing form darting between trees, and 
pull the trigger all in the flash of a sec- 
ond? To me it seemed nothing short of 
a miracle. Sometimes too far distant; 
again straight away and low; or a spiral, 
or catapulting straight toward you, all 
but sweeping off your hat with their fast 
beating wings. And these still cannier 
creatures who waited unbudgingly, hidden 
until we had passed, and then szs—up 


they rose—were most provoking of 
all. By lunch our little party had one 
grouse, 


The highlight of the day took place 
when we put up a bevy of three. Duke 
had pointed a bird that lay not more than 
six inches from his nose. The three men 
shot, bringing it down like a lump of lead. 
“I can’t claim it!” George muttered truth- 

lly as he reached down into his pocket 
for more shells. The other two laughed, 
and took their time in reloading. We had 
begun to believe all birds would be 
singles. One more feathered bomb zoomed 
up out of the deep grass. Bang... Bang 

Someone had let go but the swiftly 
hurtling bird was already out of range and 
disappeared behind a forest of limbs. And 
again—this time we were warned by a 
Suspicious rustling of leaves—the startling 
rush of a bird’s wings! The game flushed 


| 


c | 
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directly in front and few 
me. 

Ben and George took a chance shot and 
missed—they both, they claimed, having 
waited for me, The same moment, John’s 
barrels—he having taken a long shot at 
the second bird—were empty. He was, 
moreover, at the far end of our line. 

“Why didn't you shoot?” he called out, 
addressing me in no uncertain terms. “That 
last one was your bird. You'll never in all 
your life get a better partridge shot than 
that!” Then he laughed. To the guide he 
added: “My wife was paralyzed, I guess.” 

By afternoon I was completely done in. 
The men announced their intention of mak- 
ing an enormous circle—on foot, of course, 
the car being parked miles away—and when 
satisfied, return to where we stood. So I 
thanked them and declined to go along, 
gladly lying down in the deep grass. In a 
few moments I sat up and jotted in the 
notes “By lunch could scarcely lift my 
legs and hadn't pulled the trigger. John’s 
handsomely carved gun is much too good 
for me. All except the carving is wasted. 
It’s this way—when the dog peints I’m 
supposed to hurry up alongside but I'm usu- 
ally much too tired to hurry—as well as 
breathless. John says all beginners are 
like that when the dog points. He calls 
it creeping paralysis! Besides. . .. 1 never 
see any bird soon enough to shoot! When 
I fell down this morning he called to find 
out whether I had any mud in my gun? 
Mud in my gun? I felt like saying I 
wished it were in his eye! My legs 
simply won't propel me one step farther 


yards ahead of 


and my feet weigh a ton. I hear thtee 
shots. Hurray! What luck? Wish to 
goodness I were there. But I’m wonder- 


ing how I can even make the three-mile 
grade of bumpy uneven up and down 
ridges—into -holes and over tree stumps— 
back to the car? I certainly wish George 
could get a bird! I'll always be cheering 
for the underdog in the shooting field after 
today. Personally, I've ceased to expect a 
partridge.” 


UKE came leaping like a hare out of a 
nearby thicket. How on earth did he 


get there? Almost simultaneously I saw 
a bird. It looked enormous as it sailed 
low over briers not far away. 

This was my chance. I know it. The 


notes were hastily shoved aside, two shells 
pushed into empty chambers. Sneak it 
while the men were not looking! It was 
my bird! Before I could even reach the 
alleged spot where I had marked it down 
back the three men came, laughing as 
they emerged from the same thicket as the 
dog. They had, miserable beings, spied the 
person who had been left behind, now 
breaking into a run. They remembered the 
condition in which they had left me. They 
knew full well that no one as exhausted 
as I had looked, could possibly get up and 
run without good reason. So on they 
hastened. Before I realized it the three 
men were beside me, and they were again 
marching in that beastly line of four. 


The dog pointed. They moved up— 
closer. The grouse, my grouse—rose two 
hunters away.... John’s bird and he 
killed it. 


I knew, when they followed me, I would 
never forgive them! And I felt more cer- 
tain on discovering that the three shots I 
had heard while resting had already given 
them two more birds. 

By this time Duke was slowing up. We 
decided he had had enough hunting for one 
day. If we had had a fresh dog in the car 
we would never have permitted him to work 
so hard and so long at a stretch. But he 
was the wiry kind of a bird dog who will 
seldom admit to being tired. 

We had seen approximately a dozen 
birds and were bringing back but five. Yet 
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we felt we had accomplished a great deal, 
in getting these, taking into consideration 
that all four guns were not up to their 
work. Although the bag, and not the in- 
dividual score was of primary importance, 
it still mattered that George who so 
yearned to “clamp down on one of those 
babies!” had not achieved his wish. 
George should not return without a par- 
tridge. 

When we reached camp, stepped out of 
the car, and walked up to Jake, still tied, 
he was beside himself with joy. Once more 
he sat back on his haunches and raised a 
curly white paw, pleading for release. 

“Would you like to give him one more 
chance?” John suggested as we all patted 
Jake. “We could try along the edge of 
the stream. . Might be pretty good 
there—late.”’ 

A tired Duke in the meantime had man- 
aged to propel his weary legs as far as 
the stream, where we could see him drink- 
ing, then he stretched out on the grass. 

So off we tramped—this time Jake ac- 
companying four hunters—toward _ the 
stream, where the birds would also be com- 
ing to drink. 


AKE had learned his lesson. He not 

only had cured his sore foot, but this 
evening, displaying a surprising under- 
standing as to what was expected of a 
grouse dog, he never reached out farther 
in his hunting than a few yards ahead of 
the guns. When we had no luck and sev- 
eral minutes went by, we decided to spread 
out in an even wider line, cover more 
territory. George, with Jake not far from 
his side, climbed up and over a low hill 
and disappeared. 

Darkness was closing in on us. 

In another few moments we heard a 
shot. We stopped. Listened for the sec- 
ond shell. But no. Just the one. 

Down over the hill they trotted, man 
and dog. And a more pleased, grinning 
pair—a person could seldom see. George 
carried, clutched safely in the right hand, 
his bird. Jake hugged close to the man’s 
long legs, beating his tail back and forth 
against his high boots as they approached. 

“You should have seen Jake!” George 
shouted. “He not only pointed it—but re- 
trieved it. . . . without my saying a word.” 





When one member of the party reached 
her room to do the necessary packing she 
found the two four-legged comrades of the 
hunting-field—stretched out on the bed fast 
asleep. Jake heard her and opened his 
eyes. He shook his curly body, and wrig- 
gled comfortably against the soft pillow. 

“Haven't I deserved this soft spot as 
well as Duke?” his contented eyes im- 
plored. While she, on her part, wondered 
whether Duke and Jake had discussed to- 
gether, before falling asleep, the horrible 
truth that their mistress had brought down 
nothing. 

Only poor consolation came, when crawl- 
ing into bed hours later, she murmured to 
herself: “But he did say I couldn’t get 
a ruffed grouse. He didn’t really expect 
me to.” A duck blind with hundreds of 
birds in the air at once, many shots in- 
stead of one, and a.place on which to sit 
when tired had been a sport more suited to 
my humble skill. 


A Modern Elephant Hunt 
(Continued from page 17) 


costume and, naked, vanished in that di- 
rection. It seems that this is the costume 
for such an approach because it leaves him 
unhampered and reduces the danger of 
noise. 

I had not heard a sound or seen any in- 





An eland shot by Mr 


Eddy 


dication of the immediate presence 
quarry, but these black toys acted 
the assurance of definite knowledge. Pr 
ently the head boy emerged and re; 
that he had seen the bulls—one was 


larger than the other, but both « 
ivory. He added that they were 
travelling and feeding as they trav 


We continued our march, which had 
become stealthy with occasional stop 
pointing and whispering. Once I sa 
dark form moving among the trees 
high brush, at least four hundred yards 
our left. 

The head boy kept consulting wit! 
assistants and listening to all their 
pering and pointing, exhibiting at the 
time an air of great confidence in 
well an important piece of work. T! 
two huge elephants’ were, figurativel 
speaking, in the palm of his hand. Un- 
seen, he knew exactly what they were d 
ing and undoubtedly what they were 
ing to do. 

Again he unwound his brown co 
sheet, removed his sandals and, naked 
appeared silently in the brush. Whe: 
reappeared he said the two beasts 
standing in the shade under an umbrel! 
tree, with the smaller one behind the 
fellow. Next he led in Percival to 
mate carefully the length and weig! 
the ivory. When Percival returned 


1 


asked me, “Is your gun ready? Now 
your turn to go in. We want th 
one. His tusks are perfect, more 


seven feet long and should weigh at 
eighty-five pounds.” Since that moment 
have never ceased to marvel how a 
standing out there in the shimmering 
of a tropical midday, could guess s 
curately the size of the tusks of a |! 
animal. 


LL was suppressed excitement as 

extra boys, food carriers, skinners, 
withdrew out of the brush to a bit of « 
side hill a short distance away wher« ) 
could watch the proceedings. Quietly t! 
Somali led me in, followed by Manda 
gunbearer, and Percival’ and his boys 
When they pointed through the brus! 
could indistinctly see the outline of a hug 
elephant. The slow movement of his great 
ears focused my eyes on the point of 
shoulder and I noticed that the ends « 
tusks almost reached the ground. 
when I pointed the fourteen-nound do 
barreled rifle and looked over the si; 
all semblance of an elephant vanished 
brush was too thick for accurate shooting 
Just then Manda pulled at my sleeve 
I followed him beyond the brush a 
feet to the left. Percival whispered, “( 
him the second barrel quickly, after 
first one, for he will be off like a flash 
_ There stood the two great beasts, 
forty yards away, in plain sight. The) 
apparently were dozing. I whispered t 
Percival, “Shall I shoot at that note! 
the after part of his ear?” “Yes—a little 
lower” was the reply. Instantly—BANG! 














RANG! shattered the stillness. Swiftly, 
out moved the smaller beast, his thin white 
sks glistening in the sun. The big fel- 
slumped and stood there while I, in 
my excitement, tried to work the custom- 
iry bolt action of my Springfield rifle. 
By the time Manda had grabbed and re- 
loaded the unfamiliar double rifle, my ele- 
hant silently moved out and vanished on 
he trail of his companion, 
Knowing that I had hit him hard with 
huge, steel-jacked bullets, I shouted, 
“Shoot him, Percival’—and a single shot 
crashed through the brush. But it was 
too late, the animal had gone. Sometime 
fterwards when I asked Percival why he 
had not shot sooner, he said, “When he 
slumped, I lowered my rifle because | 
thought you had killed him in his tracks.” 


+ 
L 


N! )W we were strung out, all running 
LN after the beasts, with me bringing up 
the rear. Someone shouted, “They are 
charging us!!” All was confusion, with 
the boys running in every direction. | 
caught a glimpse of an elephant just as he 
seemed to stumble, and suddenly a great 
truck and two tusks shot high in the air 
above a tree-top. The next thing I can 
remember was being lined up with the 
others, looking at my dejected elephant 
standing motionless about thirty yards 
away. Instantly I put two more shots 
into his shoulder. Percival exclaimed, 
“Keep on shooting!”, and with the fourth 
shot the elephant sank to the ground 
dead. 

May I now recount a few of the hap- 
penings of the last few minutes? My first 
two shots were fatal, perhaps a trifle above 
the heart but undoubtedly smashing into 
the lungs, since frothy blood came from 
mouth and trunk. He ran fully five hun- 
dred yards but if the heart had been dam- 
ized, three hundred yards would have 
heen his limit. When the smaller elephant 
crashed out of the brush, in our rear, he 
ran square into the extra porters sitting 
in the open. The boys and the elephants 
were equally surprised and _ frightened. 
The former dashed madly in all directions 
nd the latter turned into the brush again, 
nd so nearly encircled us. This had given 
the impression that we were being charged. 

Both elephants were close together at 
that moment but my beast stumbled and 
stopped while the other quickly sped away. 
Midday and the direct rays of the sun 
were upon us, so all crawled into deep 





Mr. Eddy with the head of an orax 
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shade to rest and discuss the successful 
outcome. 

I had left my home in Seattle, August 
22nd, arrived Nairobi September 27th. 
Eight days later I found my greatest 
trophy waiting for me under an umbrella 
tree. The largest tusk measures seven 
feet nine inches and weighs eighty-four 
pounds. The other, his digging tusk, is 
worn off so that it is two or three inches 
shorter but it is heavier, weighing eighty- 
six pounds, 


Cutthroats of the Cache 
La Poudre 
(Continucd from page 11) 


than twenty yards away on a slope in front 
of our shelter were two does, unaware 
that there were strangers near them. I 
spoke softly to Max and Ward, but they 
were still asleep. The deer did not hear 
me, and walked leisurely up the slope, dis- 
appearing over a knoll into the forest. 

We got an early start over the second 
mountain and found a beautiful stretch of 
the Big South Poudre waiting for us. It 
was just right for fishing—only a fair 
amount of caution being necessary to 
hook fish and not spruce cones. The 
stream offered many kinds of water for 
many kinds of fishing, and as we were to 
discover, it was all for us while we were 
there. When we were coming out we met 
several fishermen going in, as we had met 
others coming out when we went in, but 
while we were on the river we didn't se 
another person—and that was from 
Thursday afternoon until Saturday after- 
noon. 


ISHERMEN are good sports and will 

share a stream with other anglers, but 
how many are there who don't enjoy their 
fishing just a little better if they know 
that when they throw out a fly some cut- 
throat or rainbow won't stick his head 
up and remark, “I just spit out a fly ex- 
actly like that one”? 

Our first day over the second mountain 
was Friday. Friday is fish day in town, 
and it was fish day on the Big South 
The fish were willing to bite almost any 
fly, especially for a skillful fisherman, so 
Max filled his creel that day. The trout, 
which included mostly cutthroats, or na- 
tives as they are more often called by 
Cache la Poudre fishermen, and a few 
rainbows, were fairly well educated. Al 
though they were willing to sample al- 
most anything that looked edible, it 
required good fishing to make a larg: 
catch. 

As with all worth-while fishing trips, 
the fish caught were not the only reward 
We had more than a dozen creels full of 
pure enjoyment apiece. A mountain 
stream running through an evergreen for- 
est at an altitude of more than 9,000 feet, 
where, according to scientists, the cosmic 
ray has several times the energy and pep 
that it has at sea level—such a stream 
certainly contributes more than fish to 
the angler’s storehouse of pleasures and 
memories. 

There are high lights and dark spots 
in a day’s fishing—and there are some 
spots that are rather mottled. I ran into 
all three kinds that Friday. 

I had one skirmish with a good sized 
cutthroat that degenerated into a free- 
for-all, devil-take-the-unluckiest, affair. 
It was difficult to tell whether it was the 
trout or I who most completely forgot 
what correct and proper angling pro- 
cedure should be. I didn’t have a landing 
net. After a few minutes I managed to 
work the trout close in, where I figured 
I could flip him or let him flip himself 
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out onto the rocky shore. 1 gave him 
the requisite flip, but he let go of the hook 
and slithered among the rocks through 
which water was trickling. The line 
snapped upward, tangling on a branch 
overhead, just as one hook struck my 
thumb and stuck there. I had started on 
the jump to retrieve the fish, but the hook, 
catching my thumb at the instant, was an 
effective deterrent. So I stood there and 
watched the trout slipping nearer and 
nearer to open water. 


INCE he had played such a trick on 

me—it was all his fault—I resolved 
that he was still my fish. I finally got 
free of the hook, which had not sunk 
past the barb, and scrambled after my 
cutthroat. A second more and he would 
have wiggled his nose at me and dashed 
away, but I made good use of that last 
second and my two hands, and we had 
that fellow for supper. After all, it’s 


Our camp signboard—the Sign of the 
Curled Spruce. Max reaching into our 
ice box 


more gentle to catch a trout with one’s 
hands than it is to stick a hook into him. 
I'm sure the trout would prefer that that 
method be used more generally. 

I suppose I must have made a resolu- 
tion subconsciously to hook the next big 
boy so that he would stay hooked—that 
mountain stream was so cold, you see, 
that I didn’t adopt the bear’s method of 
fishing as standard practice. At any rate 
I managed a piece of hooking that no one 
else has ever accomplished, except by 
accident. You needn't believe it, but I'll 
have the fun of telling it, anyway. The 
next trout I hooked securely, I thought, 
on the outer fly of the two I was using— 
Grande King, it was. My other 
fly, a Gray Hackle with yellow body, 
evidently noticed that Mr. Cutthroat 
wasn't hooked as well as he should be, 
or thought he wasn’t, so it slipped over 
as he swished around and grabbed him 
in the back near his dorsal fin. 

After that he came in sailing, so dis- 
gusted with the two-point suspension 
method that he wouldn't even try to fight, 
and I couldn't blame him. 

As I worked up the river a large 
houlder in mid-stream struck me as being 
especially well located to harbor a sporty 
cutthroat or rainbow, so from a little 
distance above and to one side I let my 


a Rio 
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flies float down past it and along the 
edge of the riffle. 

‘There was one there, sure enough. He 
acted as if he had just dropped into the 
Big South from the Columbia river, with 
all the heft of his black-spotted brother 
from that stream—but little good it did 
me. He was in fast water and I had the 
afternoon sun in my eyes, so I couldn't 
see him strike. He snapped at my fly 
several times, however, and succeeded in 
dropping it each time. He finally decided 
that discretion was the better part of 
valor, even with a blinded angler at the 
butt of the rod. 


MOVED on, determined, however, to 

have another try for him, and if again 
unsuccessful, to call in the experts of the 
expedition. 

Max that day found a swirling pool be- 
low some falls, where the trout waited to 
gobble everything that looked gobbleable 
coming down from above, and from time 
to time to take a shot at the falls them- 
selves. A great boulder in the center of 
the pool helped to make the spot an ideal 
one for trout, as it furnished them an 
eddy and a deep hole close to the main 
current. Artificial flies looked good to 
the snappy black-spotted beauties here, 
and Max had fine sport, which he shared 
with me when I discovered him pulling 
out fish after fish. In that water the 
trout were difficult to see; still, one’s 
catch could be good there in spite of the 
fact that one would miss too many strikes 
to have a good batting average. That 
hole helped out my catch that day con- 
siderably—it was big enough so we could 
work it from opposite sides, alternately 
shifting up and down to other good holes 
in the vicinity. 

As evening approached we thought of 
camp—and of the mountain between us 
and it. Max, with his full creel, saw the 
mountain more plainly in his mind’s eye 
than I, so he picked a beautiful spot near 
the falls and sat down on a rock to clean 
his fish before hitting the uphill trail. 
Then even the leaving behind of a fine 
collection of air bladders no doubt seemed 
an item of considerable importance. 

We thought of fishing down the river 
to camp, but the stream wandered off so 
far across country and back that we de- 
cided in favor of going back over the 
mountain, but unlike the bear in the jingle 
we knew what we would see on the other 
side—a frying pan, delicious fried trout, 
a camp fire and blankets. 


W! DRAGGED and_ hoisted our 
rubber boots back to camp, Max and 
I picking up Ward, who had fished down 
the river, along the trail. We had a late 
supper, with the light dim enough so that 
the cook could dispense with the visually 
esthetic side of his art, and without 
worrying about ashes and spruce needles 
could concentrate on the taste. 

We reserved enough trout for break- 
fast, and the rest, to be taken home to 
wives and younguns to give that rainbow 
color to the stories we wished to tell, 
we wiped dry, sprinkled inside with salt 
and rolled up in flour sacks. These fish, 
when spread out next morning on some 
oil cloth for a little airing and for in- 
spection, helped mightily to minimize 
aches, chafed spots, bed lump indenta- 
tions and other bodily incidentals that 
tended to claim too much attention. 

Friday’s catch ran from eight to twelve 
inches in length on the average. None 
was large enough to gloat over, but there 
were many beauties, just right to wrap the 
tongue around, and with a flavor that no 
multiple-pound prize winner could approach. 

Saturday was another day—and the fish 
apparently were observing a five-day 
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week. They weren't getting pai 
working six days, so they simply w 
not stir up enough energy to strik 
We had gone over the mountain 
and worked still farther up the river 
the day before. I felt in sympathy 
the indolent trout that day, as a r 
I was confident, of a hardening 
bough mattress the preceding night 
lack of restful sleep, so took a mors 
surely gait than Max and Ward. 
We all worked hard Saturday for « 
fish we caught. Ward was the day’s 
ing light. He caught the biggest 
several fourteen inches long or bett 
The fish were in the river that 
and most of them still are. We 
see them, but they were loafing, esp« 
the big ones. I peeked over a high : 
ledge at the end of an ideal trout 
and there in plain sight was a big 
fully twenty inches long. (If I had « 
him he might possibly have been 
seventeen or eighteen inches.) [I 


Fishing late into the evening. Ward's 


white hat still visible 


a Royal Coachman gently over him 
he let it go by. I offered it to hi 
various ways at suitable intervals 
he would merely rise lazily towar 
then turn his nose up at it—rather 
be strictly literal, he turned his 

down. If I had asked him he pro! 
could have told me the name and number: 
of the fly I was using, and he no d 
would have added that one of the feat 
did not sit just right for a perfect R 
Coachman, and to add insult to 
would have remarked that the 
looked like a rope. 


LTHOUGH the cutthroats were 
ing a day off we insisted on enj 
our fishing. 

We planned to break camp and get ! 
to the car, and have the car out on 
main canyon highway before dark, s 
had to work back down the river i 
early afternoon. Max and Ward 
above me, and I was taking my 
fishing the likely spots on the way 
waiting for them to overtake me. 
fore going far I came upon the boul 
where I had failed to hook the hard-hitte! 
the day before, and where I had fail 
to get a strike that same morning. Aga! 
I floated my flies down past the r 
and along the riffle. 


i 
1 
i 


} ) 
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There was a strike that moved 
vould the day back to 7 a. m. All the leg- 
eariness and afternoon laziness van- 
hed—and so did the trout. I didn’t see 
han him strike—the water was so rapid and 
vith vain I was facing the afternoon sun. 
esult, | couldn't find a vantage point for casting 
t tl below him, so tried again from where I was. 
l Mr. Cutthroat struck again, and still 
lei- .gain. He was either desperately hungry 
ind pretty much of a daredevil, or he was 

eeved about something. He would strike, 

[ couldn't see him until he was gone. 

[ gave him a rest and was just ready 


Zip! 


try him again when Max and Ward 
me in sight. 
There's a big boy in there we've got 


get,” I said as they hove to. “I can't 
em to hook him; see what you can do.” 
“Go ahead, Gene,” Max said, “try him 
4in.” 
[ insisted on new talent taking the case 
[ wanted to see that fish out of water— 


ed so Max motioned Ward into action, and 
Ward sent out his fly. 
Another strike! And another! That 


trout had a mania for grabbing flies and 
spitting them out. He seemed to get a 
kick out of it. . 


\ ARD scratched his head and brought 

forth an idea that if that trout was 
as reckless as he seemed to be, he might 
not object to combat at close quarters, so 
moving cat-like he stepped out on the 
boulder at the head of the rifflle. From 
there he could look down at a better 
angle into the water. After a few 
utes he cast again. This time he leaned 
forward, straining his eyes to follow the 
fly down into the swift water in the sun 
glimmer. The ripples nibbled at 
leader and line and set the tip of his 
rod quivering, but he held steady until 
he saw a flash that was different from 
sunlight on water, then his rod came up 
with a swish. But the line did not follow 
it, and the tip curved in a rainbow arch. 
Grandfather Salmo Clarkii was on the 





hook. He flashed back and forth, started 
down the river, came back, then zig- 
zagged. 

Nets! Buckets! Gaffs! Clubs! Some- 
thing, anything, quick! That was the 
sensation he gave one—helpless hands 
aching for something to lay hold of. 
Ward, remembering ruefully that he had 


5 broken a tip off his rod earlier in the 
day and lost his fish by being impatient, 
played this one more cautiously. 
Just to catch that one! It would be a 
ood place to stop. We had enough trout 
but this one would be a catch in him- 
lf. 
Back and forth that mountain salmon 
went, now lazing along, now dashing 
madly across stream and back. He began 
ub to give in, apparently, but without warn- 
¥ ing flashed in the sun and headed down 
vat the swift current like a shot, stringing 
the line behind him almost as straight as 
an arrow to the tip of the bowed rod. 
Ward began to look just a little 
worried. If he were unable to turn that 
ke cutthroat in the next few seconds it 
ing eemed certain that he would zoom on 
wn the river, line and all, leaving 
thing behind but a singing reel and 
€ three sighing fishermen. 
e Ward increased the pressure on his reel. 
€ It slowed down, at first barely percep- 
re tibly, then stopped, and in a few seconds 
ore began to take in slack line. It was 
low work, bringing that grandfather 
e- cutthroat back upstream. He fought a 
ler good fight but he was tired. Finally he 
ter ame ashore, the biggest and gamest any 
ed of us had hooked. He measured eighteen 
in inches in length. He was Ward’s thirty- 
ck second fish—and a real thirty-second de- 
gree Salmo clarkit. 


min- | 
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Earned a Savage N. R. A. 


Y SAVAGE N.R. A. is a fine gun,” writes Elsmer 

Johnson, ‘and was of course received in perfect 
condition. I very much enjoyed getting the subscrip- 
tions. 






RIFLES 


Subscriptions | Subscriptions 

Required | Required 

Savage Bolt, Model 40...... 26 pasnestes Model 54 N. R. A. 55 oaitiad 4 
‘avnae Lever. K S1906.G...... e inchester Takedown, Model 95.,... 

Savage Lever, Model 71 Winchester, Model 55 Takedown... 28 


.22 N. R.A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 4 Winchester Repeater, Model 30." 


.22 Savage “Sporter,"” Model 23-A.... . 13 2 Re . oo 
"25-20 Savage “porter,” Model 23-B..16 | “32 Remintom IDA TTA 
22 Foy - Repeater, slide action, - eee Long Rifle, automatic 
-. PTT ereerrere 2? | M«e . A a eet. So 1 
22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- | .25-20, 20 Remington, Model 25-A ..22 
peater. | NAR EOE eee eit 10 Remington Model 30, Bolt E “xpress... 34 
22 Stevens 27 Favorite.............. 7 22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot... 8 
22 Stevens 65 Bolt I did hag ack 22 Crosman Pneum: atic Repeater. . (12 
Winchester Mode! 54 Bolt........... 31 | .22 Iver Johnson Safety, Model X. 5 
SHOTGUNS 
we Renulred Seieetotons 
equire equire 
Parker, VH yictads 47 Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double .40 
Parker V HE, with ejector....... 62 Model 12 Winchester............. a 
seen Trojan. “ye eae 7 -< 4 97 12 Gauge — Winchester, . 
aca No era ek tiara SIGs 25 db retida nade ae eae 1 
0 ere ree 42 Stevens No. 330, 2 re 18 
ithaca Field Gun................. 27 12 Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump... .32 
Fox “A” Grade...... ; 39 | Iver Johnson Hammerless Double...16 
3 = Pima! lhe ay with ejector. aaa A - e pe Long pre a ce od OB 
12) CeCe OSS OCO CEOS ve onnsc +4 » ° oe 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. aan ee Baker Betas ™ a 312 25 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic.......38 | [ efever Nitro Special Pe ear ee oem 19 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. .. 38 | Lefe Hi i 10 
12 Gauge Remington Auto. Model EES ee oo ; 
Ree ee oe, GN 2.6 6.604602 aie ers 
12 Gennes Remington Pump, Model . Cc a sn Decne os gc ‘ 
REPRE fi Sag a Fe i 34 ; mith } rap Pata 
20 ¢ Gauge Remington Pump, Model TH ‘Marble Game Getter ‘Gun, Com- 
aaa camel eae bination .22 and .410 barrels.......18 





PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 





Subscriptions Subscriptions 

Required Required 

.22 Colt Target Automatic..... ...23 | Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
.25 Colt Automatic............ ...12 | .38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 

Rf Oe ere 14 | Se < =e errr. 22 

Fe Colt Automatic......... sia aa S.&W. Military & Police .38......... 23 

Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic... . .26 22 Iver Johnson Supershot.......... 8 


‘This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


——-——-——-—-—-—-—~—~—-—~—-——~——---------}] 


l GuTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
| 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 
| Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 


j nga | 
i Pee eT eee ee Te ry OTe TTT eT eet eT Vir ee | 
es oo Se ee aee a as hide cand suuleebnenaseednek heaton amaasee 1 

NG... 2. apne eed bad adacbah PAW cdid tenes eed ehEwe seine es penmele kines 
! Ce er Pere oe an ee ee ee Pe Le eee + | 
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They Mailed 
the Coupon 





Chas. E. Juza, of 
is., says—' Il am 
more than pleased 
with the Win- 
chester .270 you 
sent me an 
everyone admires 
it. Securing the 
subscriptions took 
but a few hours 
of my spare time.” 


+4 He +- 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says— “'l 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 


spare time and 
find it an easy 
seller.” 

++ 45+ 





W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr, of Minn., says 
“T have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily, 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine. 


“+ 48 





rf 


Dahlin, of 
, says— 
received 


my third rifle 
earned = through 
our magazine. 

stting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now rg to de- 
cide what rifle I 
want next.” 
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Hawks Do Much Good 

N CONSIDERING bird enemies of 

quail one naturally thinks first of hawks 
and owls, and many assume that if these 
were all killed off the quail would thrive. 
This is far from the truth, however, for 
many of these birds are actually beneficial 
rather than harmful to quail interests as a 
rule, thanks to their wholesale destruction 
of creatures that eat quail or quail eggs. 
For instance there is ample scientific basis 
for classing red-tailed, red-shouldered, and 
marsh hawks as mainly beneficial, for all 
are eaters of snakes, rodents and others 
that prey on quail to an extent that more 
than off-sets the damage the hawks them- 
selves do to these game birds. The major- 
ity of the game birds caught by these slow, 
soaring hawks are wounded, diseased, or 
otherwise defective individuals that react 
slowly to danger. The sparrow hawk is 
mainly a grasshopper eater, while the 
broad-winged hawk is entirely beneficial to 
game and agricultural interests, although 
often shot due to a slight resemblance to the 
murderous Cooper's hawk. Although we 
can give the bulk of the hawk tribe a clean 
bill of health we can not do it for all, for 
the Cooper and sharp-shinned hawks, fast 
flying, bird-killing species, commonly 
known as “blue darters” or “blue tails” 
may be rightly classed as the most destruc- 
tive of all known quail enemies, with the 
possible exception of man himself, who may 
be their greatest friend as well_—Herbert 
L. Stoddard. 


Out of the Old West 
By Chauncey Thomas 


LD Westerner :—I have just read in 

the last issue of Ovutpoor Lire the 
interesting article you have on William 
Cody. 

In the summer of 1910 a man named 
Probst awarded a pair of 44 caliber Colt 
Lightning Pump Action rifles. This 
award was conducted in the Kaiserhof 
saloon under the representation that he 
was disposing of these two rifles for 
Buffalo Bill. It was my good fortune to 
win these two guns and have since prized 
them very highly in my gun collection. 
[ am now planning to break up this col- 
lection and dispose of all my pieces and 
would not care to offer these two above- 
mentioned rifles as having been the prop- 
erty of Colonel Cody unless I had more 
accurate data on the subject. 

Knowing you were a close friend to 
both Colonel Cody and his family I would 
appreciate it most kindly if you could 
advise me whether or not these rifles 
were really the property of Colonel Cody. 
-~E, C. G., Tenn. 

Answer :—'Tis impossible to tell one 
way or the other. The assumption is 
always “No” unless proven beyond reas- 
onable doubt. Verbal testimony is worth- 
less, and hearsay still worse. Like the 
“pistol that killed Hamilton,” no collec- 
tion is complete without a gun of Buf- 
falo Bill’s. I suppose I've been offered 
half a ton of guns—mostly six-guns— 
that belonged to Jesse James, Billy the 
Kid, etc. And not one is authentic. En- 
graved name on the gun is also worth- 


It costs about $1 to put it on, and 
many guns are so marked. When the 
dealer works one off he puts another 
like it in the showcase. Old guns were 
seldom numbered, and even documents 
with a gun are not sufficient proof, al- 
though they are worthy of consideration. 
If the document contains a minute de- 
scription of the gun, and is sworn to and 
witnessed by well-known persons, then 
the gun is probably authentic. Sworn 
statements by unknown parties are also 
worthless. I can furnish in a few hours 
almost any kind of gun with a sworn 
statement attached that it belonged to 
Julius Ceasar, the actual gun with which 
he killed George Washington, and has 
the load that he fired still in it. Exag- 
gerated as this is, I've seen cases just 
about as absurd. For example, a .40-82, 
1886 model Winchester that “Kit Car- 
son carried.” Father Kit died in 1868, 
but such trifling detail in no way wor- 
ries the owner of such a relic. For ex- 
ample, the rifle in the Colorado State 
Museum marked Kit’s is to my mind 
fake. I knew the old wind bag who gave 
it to the Society—“Colonel” Wiggins. A 
combination of “Colonel” and long hair 
always spells faker. 

As for the two Colt rifles, 
may not have owned them, 
as he owned many guns off and on. They 
have not the slightest relation to his 
plains experience, that is sure. Invented 
too late, for one thing, like Kit's .40-82. 
And about 9,999 out of every 10,000 other 
such guns have no more behind them. 
Being in a museum is not the slightest 
proot, either. They are like the type- 
writer on which was written the Declara- 
tion of Independence.—C.. 7. 


less. 


Cody may or 
but if so only 


Birds Need Food 


OO many sportsmen forget about the 

game after the close of the hunting sea- 
son, the very time their assistance is needed 
most. 

Experiments have demonstrated that 
ruffed grouse, wild turkeys, quail, ring- 
necked pheasants and prairie chickens will 
survive almost any amount of cold weather 
if well fed. February is the most critical 
month. Start feeding operations at once. 

Many types of simple inexpensive shel- 
ters can be constructed. A shock of corn 
properly placed will save more than a dozen 
game birds through trying winter periods, 
but small grain placed regularly will help 
even more. 

The main thing to keep in mind is not 
to concentrate feeding operations in any 
one area. Feeding stations should be dis- 
tributed as much as_ possible, otherwise 
predators will get in their deadly work. 

Recently J. Paul Miller, junior biologist 
of the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station at Amherst, Mass., called atten- 
tion to the situation with reference to 
the ruffed grouse in the New England 
states. He stated that they were forced to 
begin budding two months earlier than 
usual due to a scarcity of natural food. 

Many persons are under the impression 
that ruffed grouse can live all winter by 
budding, but Mr. Miller says: 


“Experiments on other game birds have shown 
that such a food supply will aid the birds for a 
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over too lor 
to death. It 


short time, but that if continued 
period the birds actually starve 
also believed that the nesting habits of the | 
mans be affected by the amount and quality of f 
btained by the adult birds. It is logical to 
pect that half-starved birds will not reprodu 
effectively as well kept individuals.” 


If you want game birds next year 
busy on an intensive feeding program ri 
now !—American Game Ass'n. 


With the 
Nature Fakers 





Ears Prove This Is 
Giant Hare and Not 


Part of Deer Tribe 


Seer 
—(Copvright. I. Newsree t 
BUTCHERING GIANT HARE. 
If it weren’t for the ears, you'd 
think this giant rabbit was 4 
deer. It was one of the prizes 
roped in the forty-sixth anniver- 
sary celebration at Odessa, 
Texas. te the protests of 
humane tied throughout the 
United the rabbit roping 
contest was held after Judge 
Henry Webb had ruled tirat rab- 
bits are rodents and that there-’ 

them does not con-~ 


7 


Trick photography is not new, but it is 
always novel. International Newsreel, 
however, might reasonably have been 
expected to explain how an ordinary jack 
rabbit can be made to look as large as a 
deer if it is photographed close to the 
camera while a human figure poses far 
back 
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A.F. Hochwalt 


Prairie Chicken Dogs 


With Notes on the Recent Prairie Chicken Championship 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


pe AIRIE chickens never were more _life’s work of a bird dog trainer, is under 
| = iful in the Southwestern corner the impression that they go to these prat- 
Manitoba than this year. Bird dog ries of Canada for the mere purpose of en 

ners and trainers who gathered in the joying a vacation for themselves, his m 
tle town of Pierson, close to the Sas- would have been disabused by the efforts 
tchewan border line for the opening date that they put forth this year. It was rath- 
the field trial season September 5th, er fortuitous that so large a gallery fol- 


enthusiastic, for when game is plenti- lowed the trials and thus obtained first ‘Um-m-m boy! ee 
. ‘ . * ee 











good work on the part of the dogs may hand, ocular evidence. 9” 
tfully be expected Much has been said of the advantages d wh tl es 
The first of the series of trials began of a bird dog’s early education on the oyou see a se 
th the Manitoba Club on Monday morn- prairies; some there are who are inclined tatieet enesem: I hope it’s 
—_ of . nial re: sam. th dienarage thie nraire chick ER Re en- ation 
g, cl ed with the Manitoba Champion . disparage this prairie chicken experience, “Sure. it’s Ken-L-Ration! Smell the fresh 
ip on Wednesday and immediately there- but I have found that once a setter or meat? Our mistress knows quality, too, and she 
iter came the All-America Club with its pointer is well grounded in the ways of wouldn't take a chance on feeding us a cheap 
ur events, closing with the internationally the wily prairie chicken he is that much | *ifation. 
ir events, Ci ig with the internationally t lly prairie ¢ € € nat much | Your dog can quickly detect the meliey in 
wn Prairie Chicken Championship on farther on the way toward becoming a Ken-L-Ration. It’s the natural juices of the fresh 
e following Saturday afternoon. perfect all around dog; that is, equally meat and all of the other fresh ingredients that 
i» otitis sitar aga ‘ aes 3= ait ox atid 4 1 thi thrill the palace of every <6, Ken-L-Ration is 
ihe audience was larger this year than proficient on quail or ot ler game, ane this as pure and wholesome as the food on your own 
r the past half dozen or more seasons. includes the pheasant also. Many may table. For sale at all quality stores. 
entry of dogs was excellent, though doubt this statement, but [ know at first Send us a Ken-L-Ration label = 
a record breaker. The performances hand that this is the case. Give me the "2 ures, copy Of Nes : 
vere many, spectacular, sometimes bril- dog that has had a course on prairie chick- paplataCietaashiashgneen 
int In the twenty or more vears that ens, especially during a season like this 2 eee BROS. HC, Mt 
’ o” Ps 6 . r ~ . . - 20) Ss Ave. . 
have been attending these prairie trials has been and I am confident of his future — x — 





have never seen so many. chickens, so success. There may be exceptions, but not | ; ; 
ich decisive work on the part of the many. 

es, so many satisfied spectators, so much While the Derby events usually attract 

keep the interest well up above par. the dyed-in-the-wool field trial enthusiast, 

All summer the field trial enthusiasts had because in these stakes one sees the future THE DOG FOOD SU ME 


en hearing of the great abundance of greats in their embryonic form, it is in the 
rairie chickens in Canada and perhaps two championships that the lay spectator is 


it is the solution to the large number of most deeply interested, for it is here that 
sitors who journeyed up to Pierson to he sees the finished product in all its per- WORM YOUR DOG 















the trials. Chickens are plentiful all fection. The large gallery this year had 
er Western Canada this year, but that ample opportunity to witness an abundance WITH GLOVER’S ag 
ticular corner, where Manitoba meets of this finished work: it is perfect perform- | T@*¢ 2° chances! Glover’s are rec- 
yah nope : | er egy path eag ney ogg thomaee 5 gent * 4 . ognized as the best worm remedies 
iskatchewan seems to be especially fa- ance that is demanded in these champion- | made. Sold everywhere! 
red. Wheat and other crops are poorer ships. GLOVER'S PUPPY CAPSULES 
re than anywhere else, they say, but Two more worthy dogs never carried GLOVER'S TAPE WORM CAPSULES —< 
ug “ere faile Ss ile is lz awav ose covete i °S : as he case 
igh Ceres failed to smile upon this land, away those ¢ veted title than was the ase GLOVER'S TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
jiana was more benignant; she blessed this year; their performances were satis- GLOVER'S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE GE cLianid) 
with an immense chicken crop, both fying, distinctive, convincing. WRITE for Glover’s 48 page free Guide Book on 
rp and square tails. vatiles ¢ r. Ichaway nner of the Manitoba title. | 8ymptoms and treatment of all common dog ail- 
Nut nore t ome a tly - "ag ‘ ~ 1 — "black z , steed fan - ; mH d | ments. Bulletins on CATS or FOXES 
Naturally, with game plentiful, the han- 1s a white, Diack anc ticked pointer, owne ec or other animals, or advice from our 
rs had their opportunity and the result by Walter C. Teagle, of New York, han- f A anata free. Write to 
is a field of well trained dogs, especially dled by that well known maker of cham- ' INC. 


Y GLOVER 
Box * 119 $9 Fifth gh N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 








those which competed in the two champion- pions, Chesley H. Harris, while Algon- | \2 
ips. If anyone, not familiar with the quin, white, liver and ticked pointer dog, 











The Bird Dog’s 3 


Courcarant. E, convenient and attractive, it is one of the 
most highly praised pesceneens of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment. Clamps ri —_— on the running-board of 
any car, and is adjustable so that it does not Ty the body. 

Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or Pave as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all ears. Alsoa De Laxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. Shi t. 

4 . -s . . : Mfd. THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 

Ichaway, winnerof the Manitoba prairie chicken championship om. oe Golden City, Missouri 






















Give your dog Sergeant’s Condition Pills. 
They keep him feeling fit. 
Sergeant’s Dog Food builds health and 
strength. Write for free copy of Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book giving full imformation 
on care of dogs. Our veterinarian will 
answer questions about your dog’s health. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


MEDICINES 
AND FOOD 














The ALEXANDER 


A strong, durable collar and leash of the 
semi-choke type, made by a hunter espe- 
cially for Hunting Dogs. Price for Collar 
and Leash, 75¢ complete. Stamps or Money 
Order must accompany order. 


HARRY ALEXANDER 


CANTON, MASS. 


COLLAR 

















HERMOSA KENNELS 
NOVEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 

Pekingese. 
Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 
| Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 


i 


| 








| DENVER, COLORADO 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 


Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 








WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 
CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 
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Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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owned by the Lebanon Kennels, of Leba- 
non, Pa., handled by Jake Bishop, veteran 
trainer of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s experience, accounted for the other 
major event. Those who journeyed all the 
way up to this remote corner of Canada, 
paradise of the prairie chicken, were well 
repaid for their long trip by witnessing the 
heats of these two dogs alone, even if there 
had been nothing else to stir their blood. 
But all during that week there was a suc- 
cession of exciting experiences, as the dogs 
ranged the prairies or pointed far out in 
the distance, standing like statues as they 
caught the intoxicating scent of the king 
of the plains. How the buggies and wag- 
in which the spectators were seated, 
rattled over the plains! How the impact 


ons 


| of the horses’ hoofs caused the dry ground 


to reverberate with the sound! Most of 
those in attendance used light four-wheeled 
vehicles for following the dogs; a few 
were mounted on horses, and so when a 
handler put up his hat in token of a point, 
far out near some “bluff,” as the numerous 
thickets are colloquially named, or in a 
little patch of wolf willow, what an inspir- 
ing sight it was! No one thought of dan- 
ger. Everyone had confidence in the trained 
prairie horses accustomed to dodging badg- 
er holes and rough going. The thing was 
to get to the point at any cost. And they 
invariably got there almost as soon as the 
judges, which is all that field trial ethics 
permit, for it is a flagrant breach of eti- 
quette to ride or drive in ahead of those 
officials. But everyone could see what was 
happening. 


HE first glimpse is usually of the dog, 

standing with high head and tail, rigid 
as marble, with the little patch of thicket 
as a background; on some occasions the 
covey of chickens would rise “wild,” caused 
by the noise of the approaching cavalcade, 
but under such circumstances the well 
trained dog is expected to remain in his 
tracks. At others, where the cover was 
of such growth as to afford good protec- 
tion for the birds, the handler stepped in 
ahead of his dog to put the chickens up 
and they arose with a cackle, scattering 
in various directions. During that week 
of bird dog competition it was nothing to 
see from four to a dozen of such episodes 
enacted in a single heat. No guns are 
fired, no birds brought to bag. It is sim- 
ply witnessing the highest class of work 
on game, minus the destruction that attends 
a day’s shooting. That is what constitutes 
the refinement of bird dog performance. 
The real enthusiast would rather see his 
setter or pointer run a perfect heat in a 
field trial than fill his own bag with game. 
In the last analysis, the votaries of this 
sport have come to appreciate its aesthetic 
aspects and that is why they are generally 
conceded to be the most ardent of all game 
protectionists and conservationists. They 
have also come to appreciate the difference 
between a high class point as manifested 
in the dog’s style, general character and 
absolute finish, and the ordinary “meat 
dog” whose owner may be satisfied with 
mediocre performance so long as the game 
bag does not suffer. Field trials have in- 
deed accomplished several] missions; first, 
they have created a desire for higher class 
bird dogs: second, they have killed the 
craving for indiscriminate slaughter of 
game. 

Ichaway, winner of the Manitoba Cham- 
pionship, drew the hour preceding noon 
for his heat in that stake. The time was 
far from propitious; four braces had al- 
ready run in the cool of the day and among 
the sight dogs that had performed, several 
took on an appearance of championship 
possibilities. Harris had his dog led out 


in front of the judges by his assistant as 





he sat stoically on his horse. If he 
misgivings because of the heat, his 
gave no indication of it. Ichaway, 
trained he needed no check c 
he stood out there with his handler y 
ing for the command to go, with not! 
to restrain him. His_ brace-mate 
brought out a moment later. The 
was given and with a low command fr 
Harris, he shot out over the virgin prait 
\ moment later he was seen skimn 
around a “bluff” and in another mon 
the hat of Chesley Harris was in the 
\way went the judges, away went the 
porters, and then the gallery; wagons, ga 
loping horses, light buggies, rattled 
thundered over the prairie, taking a wal 
here, a badger knoll there, but obliy 
to all obstructions. Then the vast thr 


as is, 


lined up some distance from the thic! 
where [chaway was spied in a splen 
point. Fortunate for him as well as 


his handler, that there was an abunda: 
of cover which afforded good protecti 
for the birds. The dog was rigid and |} 
was a picture, indeed, with that green ba 
ground. His handler walked into 


bushes and out flew two birds; as 





Algonquin, winner of the All-America 
prairie chicken championship held at 
Pierson, Manitoba, in September 


stepped on farther, four or five more flushed 
and then the others, all giving one fright 
ened cackle as they went. And the dog 
He never moved a hair’s breadth from |! 
original position. He showed the perfe 
tion of training. That all happened withi 
two minutes after the dogs were cast 
Meantime the brace-mate made a 
find and then there ensued a galloping 
the other direction. It was a good beg 
ning for both and the audience became e! 
thusiastic. Not more than five minut 
elapsed before Ichaway made another sei 
sational point; this time in a patch of w 
willow, out on a knoll. As the judges a1 
the gallery came thundering up toward hu 
the chickens began rising. In spite of 
the dog stood immobile. It was anothe: 
telling bit of work and Ichaway’s stock b 
gan rising. The sun was beating down in 
all its intensity by this time and Harr 
seeing that he had a good start, took 
chances; he watered his dog and sent | 
on. Rexon, the brace-mate, was not ha! 
dling well, but on this day Ichawa 
was at his best. He made another point | 
a slough the next time and once more t! 
result was a covey. Not the slightest 
dication of a breach of manners. Half 
the one hour time limit was gone; the su 
was broiling hot. On the dog went and 
the next cast brought him to another 
“bluff” and his point that followed resulte 
in two birds. Thus the heat went by fort 
minutes, forty-five, fifty, fifty-five, but u 
to the last Ichaway was finding chickens 
He made an actual score of six finds, whic! 
was not the maximum by far, but his wor 
was perfection. It is not quantity that 
counts in a field trial, but quality of per 
formance, Ichaway’s heat was a master 
ful exhibition of speed, range, sustaied 
pace and perfection on game. Other heat 


cove 


50 























vere good, but none quite the equal of 
‘< young white and black pointer which 
ran his career only a year ago. He was 


‘worthy Manitoba Champion and his own- 
a Walter C. Teagle of New York, has 
d reason to feel proud of him. 
; That was on Wednesday afternoon when 
h away was declared the title winner. On 
lay morning after the All-Age Stake 
“d r Derby had been disposed of on 
the intervening days, the All-America 
hicken Championship took place. Prac- 
-ally the same dogs were in competition, 
hut shifting of positions and an alteration 
f conditions are an important factor when 
a field of evenly matched dogs comes to- 
ther in competition. 





eonquin was the hero in this stake 

his performance was in every sense 
f the word as brilliant as was that of 
haway in the Manitoba event. Algon- 
uin is the litter brother of Susquehanna 
Tom, the dog which won the National 
Championship at Grand Junction last 
March. Hitherto Tom had gained prac- 
tically all of the laurels for that family 
f pointers, but Tom was no more. Two 


weeks before the opening of the season at 
Pierson, the dog met with a tragic death. 
It was a heart-breaking loss for E. R. 
Coleman, his owner, and Jake Bishop, his 
handler, but Algonquin, true to the laws 
f compensation, was rounding ‘to in his 
best form. Was it possible, perhaps, that 
Algonquin sensed the situation on that 
morning when he competed for the All- 
America Championship? However that 
may be, Algonquin ran as if inspired. - As 
it happened, his brace-mate was ,Ichaway 
and many thought the ‘young Teagle point- 
er would repeat, but on this occasion he 
met a foe. werthy of his steel. For the 
first ten minutes honors were even, but 
after that Algonquin, the son of Highland 
Boy, the latter himself a prairie champion, 
ran the race of his life. He began finding 
chickens early, he continued to do so and 
with every find his stock began going high- 
er. Talk about style, finish, intensity! 
Susquehanna Tom’s brother never showed 
it before as he did on this occasion, His 
number of actual points was only four, but 
what finds they were! At the end of that 
hour, he was as strong and as fresh as 
when he started his race. The dog seemed 
to go to his game with the joy of one 


who loves his calling; he ran a flawless 
heat. Ichaway was obliged to give way 


on this occasion, but it was a notable epi- 
sode that the two prairie champions should 
together in direct competition. Many 
dogs have gained these laurels in 
years gone by, but Ichaway and Algonquin 
began this field trial season of 1932 with 
so much brilliance that their performances 
will be discussed by those enthusiasts who 
followed their races up near the little bor- 
ler town of Pierson, Manitoba, for many 
days to come. Both dogs represent all that 
is contemplated when one talks of the 
chicken dog of the highest type. 


come 


great 
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Distemper Tick 
Question:—My 514-months-old setter pup has a 
continuous jerking of the muscles in his fore- 
quarters. He has never been sick and is full 


of pep. Can he be trained to hunt?—A. O. C., 


Answer:—The rhythmic twitching is a dis- 
temper tick and develops more often in cases 
wh the filterable virus of distemper invades 
the t ly in pure culture and is not accompanied 


usual multitude of pus producing organ- 
isms. The virus invades the nerve tissue where 
tinues as an active infection and nerve irri- 
ant indefinitely. Medicines are of doubtful 
value _ Fowler’s Solution in 5 to 20-drop doses 
Gally is recommended. Outdoor exercise and 
aw natural foods increase the resistance and | 
ing such a patient to hunt in moderation is | 
icial and recommended.—A. A. H. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a 
separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the 
names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by 
thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all! over America—and you will find 
this classified advertising the cheapest and most efficient you can buy. 





Birds and Animals 


WRAISE FUR Rist: 
CHINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALIND WHITES 
We Buy What You Raise — Highest 
Prices Paid — Established 19 years. 


Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farming Magazine, also Monthly 


Miscellaneous 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted—Names of men _ desiring 
steady outdoor jobs; $1,700-$2,400 












year; vacation. Patrol parks; protect Market Bulletin showing | prices 
¢ “wr ° ° we pay. for 10 cents 
game, W rite immediately. Delmar Zwo lecge rabbitries, address one 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 


Inst., Dept. B-1, Denver, Colo. 
Dept. 1350, NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 


Welch 




















BOATS. “WELCH BOATS.” Build a boat from 

parts and have a better craft Assemble these parts 
at “HOME” and save 2/3rds the cost. We furnish the ITE 
frames fully assembled and all other parts cut to shape NORTHERN BOB WH 
Send 10 cents for catalog explaining the Welch System 
of Wome Boat Building Welch Boat Company, 3154 
North 3lst Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
BIG GAME HUNTERS—Double your chances ripe | : 

bottle of Buck-Lure’’ along. Guaranteed to ki 
human scent. Gives an attractive odor. Bottle for the Pure Virginia Stock, raised in captivity. Best birds for 
season, $1.00, postpaid. Use ‘‘Buck-Lure’’ and be su breeding and stocking. Shipped from farm, Bath, Ill. 
cessful. Money back if not satisfied. Buck-Lure Company, | Write } ok... for information and low prices. Address 
Mapleton Depot, Pa. 10 ‘3 | F 1905-B I A 

in our Sangamon Gail P.O., St. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED—AIl makes repaired 


radian on 
















































































































































own shop Alignment corrected to 1/1000 i 
specially designed collimator Mail your glass for free | 

examination and detailed estimate An joa. guar- | 

anteed. Mirakel Optical Co., Dept. L., Mount Vernon, | F b B Kk 
gion ree ual 00 

sea atae lar ak 5 

BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, Telescopes—Slightly * Uz, Getting double. chicken” pri prices, "Maines fa a weeks. 
used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00 All 7 cents stampe f ee Rp 68-p 

makes. DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, book, “how to breed and 88rd 

etc., 3 to 24 power World’s largest assortment Cat Plymouth Rock Squab Co, 429 H. St, Melrose, Mass. 

alog free. DeMaurier Importers, Dept. 111 A, Elmira, 

N.Y. =| PER ASA NTS aT RED: 35 Pairs Pure Mongolians 
AXIDERMIST WANTED High -crade, experienced _ at $7.00 or $210.00 for the lot. 10 pairs Silvers at 

pag mm i, must be soaker net. ry oer toni te $8.50 or $80.00 for the lot. $275.00 for both lots. Prices 

your time writing me if you are not. Very attractive | f.o.b. Watsonville Blohm Game Farms, Rt. 2, Wat- 
proposition for right man. tox 620, Outdoor Life, Mt sonville, Calif ss 

Morris, ae FLYING SQUIRRELS—For pets, parks, protit. Mated 

MANITOBA DUCK BOATS—Rainy River Company’s pair and one young squirrel $5.00; two pairs $7.50, 
stock-—Series ‘“K’’. 16-foot $60 cedar models—closed at | prepaid, live arrival anywhere guaranteed. Took let. 

$31 (14-ft. models—$27.50) No longer manufactured Wildwoods Fur Farms, Woodville, Texas. 7 ; 

Write for literature. Arnol R. Clarine, Walker, Minne- FERRETS males $2.00, females $2.50, pair $4.00. 

sota. Special ratters and bred females $4.00 C. O. D. n 

FITCH FUR BRINGS good profits, $45.00 invested structions Free. H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio 
brings $200.00 yearly return. Get my book ‘‘Fitch for 8 3 

Profit’” 25c, Blyths Fitch Ranch, Fort Garry, Manitoba, RINGNECK PHEASANTS. Pure bred stock. 1932 hatch 

( Canada. eS $4.00 pair. One, year old $4.50 pair. Maekrs Pheas 

ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. Malting, ant Farm, Flatonia, Texas. apt 
mashing, fermenting, distilling, de naturing, $3 25 RINGNEC K PHEASANTS (12 weeks) $1.50 each in 

with order, or $3.50 0. D. G. Shaver, O-2, quantities. Satisfaction guaranteed. Draheim Game 

De Queen, Ark _ Farm, Medina, Wis. 

RAISE JUMBO BULL FROGS! New industry big de- EXTRA DARK Glacier Mountain Mink. Pen Bred 
mand. Profitable, interesting. Free literature. Ameri Breeding stock for sale $25.00 up. Barney Brannin, 

ean Frog Industries, Dept. C, 7632 Navigation, Houston, Melvill, Mont 10-2 

Texas 10-2 “ 

- = ———= | FOR SALE: Ferrets large or small lots. Write for 

INSTRUMENT FOR Locating Gold and Silver, $8.00 prices. W. H. Campbell, R. 3, New London, Ohio. 
postpaid. 5 days trial, satisfaction guaranteed or your Feb. °33 

money immediately refunded Write Henry Bergman, — — 

406 E. Commercial, Springfield, Mo RINGNECK PHEASANTS and Quail prow ready for 

——— — delivery ry. Riverside Pheasantry, Monticello, Ind. 

WATE RWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert GOLDEN PHEASANTS for sale. Prices very reasonable. 
tros., 4535 Hampton, LaCanada, California i 11-3 » Howard Harvey, Silver Creek, New York, 

$10.00 REW ARD for recovery of round tent and canvas RABBITS, QUALITY NEW ZEALAND whites only. 
roll st near Newberry, Michigan in July. W. E Adirondack Rabbitry, Carthage, N. Y. 5-7 

Ss t Ashl i, K - 
Swartewekier, Ashland, Ky —_— | WILD MALLARD Decoys, $1. each, cash with order. 

MINERAL RODS on money back guarantee if not sat- Dr. W. D. Bowen, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
isfied after using 3 days. T. D. Robinson, Box 68, — — — = 

Elgin, Texas GENUINE WILD TURKEYS, smaller, hardier and finer 

yluma K G: ¥ ji 

COCOONS of beautiful giant moths. Assortment of seven, nema — ane Ferm, TOWER. sowe. — 
four species $1.00 prepaid. Fredrick Lemmer RANCH RAISED MINK for pos at $25 and $30 a pair. 

Park Place, Irvington, N Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N 11-3 

LOOK! Golden yellow smoking or rich mellow chewing, RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Fay Corp., Box R-25, 
five pounds $1.00. Guaranteed. Riverside Ranch, 159 Wallkill, > = Z, tf 

Cottagegrove, Tenn ~ aang 

——— FERRETS Y Yearlings and ung stock. List free. Thos. 

PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results iin true. “eee 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 

man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf | ——— a a 

FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin 
Hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. Rayson Trapping 

Service, K-17, Denver, Colo 11-3 

FOREST and ornamental trees, shrubs, perennials for TRAPPERS :—Use- modern up-to-date Traps that get 

_ fall planting, write for price lists. American Forestry results that «mean the most money for you. Gibbs 

Co., Pembine, Wisconsin _ | offers you an improved Trap for every purpose. Send 

DEER CALLS, $3.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Cole for free Catalog illustrating the most complete line of 
Brothers, Porterville, Calif traps made Prices,—"‘TWO TRIGGER” 60c_ each 

—_ a ; — — - “ike $6.50 dozen; SINGLE GRIP No. 0, two for 25c, $1.35 

~ yg A Rl 2 gg ER 35¢. Ed a? dozen; No. 1, 15e each, $1.65 dozen; No. 1%, 30c each, 

ee, Sacramento. (a ——= | $3.00 dozen; No. 2, 40c¢ each, $4.40 dozen; No. 3, 

HUNTERS—FISHERMAN Comic diplomas 10c¢ each, 3 | 65¢ each, $7.35 dozen; No. 4, 80c each, $9 00 dozen ; 
for 25c. C. Valentine, 11775 Findley, Detroit, Mich. HUMANE TRAPPING CAPSULES No. 1, 75e > 

GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY I —N stock, iced Express Collect; Trap ags, 12c dozen. Also Mouse, 

any Thee Bg = iene iiaaiiatatts Rat. Hawk and Live Animal Traps. At your Dealer 

— —— : ~ . - aa or Direct. Traps shipped PREPAID same day order 

PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book and acvice free. received. W. A, GIBBS & SON, INC., Dept. 3, Ches- 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365. Washington, D Cc 7-6 ter, Pa. 

BOAT BLUEPRINTS. Rowboat $1.00, canoes $1.00. — : rr - 
pote : — FERRETS, Male $2.00, Females $2.50, pair $4.00, Spe- 
catalogue 10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich _ cial ratter $3.00, C. O Free instructions with 

*Wolimer Fla TRock Me Heals. 50 cents me. order, H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 
ollmer lat Roe ch -2 

———— LL —_ TRAPS, TRAP TAGS, SNARES, scents; lowest prices; 

nike - quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Co., 

When Writing Advertisers Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 11-3 

Please Mention Outdoor Life FOX and COYOTE wire for trapping. Wholesale and 
retail H. Almendinger, Rotky Ridge, Ohio. 
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Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 


light-weight 





LIFE 


Arms 


WINCHESTER 


Model55 TAX FREE 


_ “eins limited quantity Winchester’s late 
takedown nels mazazine 


wholesale. 24” 
in original factory 
26.9 Lyman 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 


( t . Mat 
DOUBLE BARREL 8 
y Richards hammer double, 





; Canvas and leather takedown case $1.5 


today. We ship 


$5.00 M. O. For cash in full, 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass 











logue on hand loading. GUN LOVEKS, 


American Rifleman will 





Original LEFE E VER 


stamps, to cover costs, 


publication of the 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


2-30 G Grade double 





and is the only magazine in America devoted ex 
staff of experts 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber 
under no obligation in sending for this 


Its 


American Rifleman, Dept. A, 


12-30 double hammerless, 








Reloading Sensation! double hammerless 


Automatics 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAI ER 
Belgian Shotguns; 
Sequoia Guns 


_Seauola Importing Co., 


“THE PACIFIC. 


; AC TORY SECONDS RECOIL “pads $1.00 pos 
serews for attaching 
of gun butt 


Incor Mfg. Co., 

















r Reloading * = aan 


} BOLT PEEP sight, positiv 


can mount 
Springfield 


hy 50c. Satisfaction or mone 


352 Oberlin Rd., 


ROSS made to order | 





Front and Rear Sights 


MADE RIFLES. 


selected cireassian walnut 


“ully described and illus- — 
Fully described and illu rare repeating rifle, 


Re-stocking 
U. Milhoan, 





FIREARMS TAKEN 





WincHnaran MODEL 2 


. =. N ADE aT > Ss ° SINOCU » or w 
Telescope Sights and Mounts IN TRADE ON CAMERAS AND BINOCULARS ONLY. 


Sell $52.00. Almesan, 





PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 











ATTENTION! 


Prompt 


12 GAUGE rib 


shotgun J. H. Nelson, 











2% hunting scopes $25.00. 


“telese ope sizes 


mounting” charges. CC. S. Dietz 








GOVERNMENT 


The New Iver Johnson Sealed ™.22 


__ Baker & Kimball, . 38 ‘South.  St., 





CARTRII 1G ~ 


metal point—$3 


Hudson, L-52 








eieestasantte verge Revolver IMPORTED 


ribbed horn butt-plates, 












Buffalo 


_D. Owen, 1306 Oneida’ St 





UNION Hunting Scope Mounts, 
strong and accurate. 


Union Auto Specialties Co.. 








OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00,,the 


WALNUT GUNSTOC K 


Stamp brings price list. 


rib and partridge rear 





Minn 








GUNSMITHING, stocking, 


reasonable Baliey, 








stock for immediate 


Now IS THE TIME 


WINCHESTER Repeating Shotguns, 


Hudson, L-52 





Send stamp for list. 
Santer holster 





Archery Equipment 





$2 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 4 
W. JOSEPH 0’ CONNOR—Sportsmen s * Equipment, 
today for catalog. 








ARCHERY TACKLE from the Ozarks 
rial is plentiful and woodcrafters ex entional 
Dealers—write for most attract 


and new sales plan. 
Missouri 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS! 








FOR FEATHERING 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For aceurate shooting, get Yankee straight line seleading tools, bul- 
let moulds, ewaging dies. cup forming dies 


. 25 for 40c. 
108, Exchange Bldg. South § 


(matched) 75c¢ 


Aluminum nocks 35c 
Turkey pointers 2 


Park, Kalamazoo, 





Gun repairs, remodeling. and special shells. ighte fitted. 
Let us know your wants. 








Bows—Selected Stock. 








YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St... 











Price $9 00 


Made right—Priced 
Hebard, Eagle River, Wi 











R| 








Wild Duck Attractions 


= CALLS 


TURKEY 
My repu- 





cROW 


hand-made calls to make. 


possible 








1 sportsman and writer is behind these calls. 
You tak absolutely no chance 
GLO 0” TYPE DUCK CALL Finest hand 50° 
kmanship. With 4 Metal Reeds Ie ns 
M ‘ handbook, “DUCKS, AND How TO 
CAI L THE M,”” price $1.25, given FREE with 
t clu ca 
ring duck call, write me what kinds of ducks 
int and full particulars so that I can make 
e call to suit you. 
"FINEST HANDMADE Ldnctonnesielh CALS 
XN Yelper 3.50 
N Box Call eritananetigtianstennsnnpneniiiennaiisite en $5.00 
Finest. Handmade Crow Call Ses 
*honograph Record Duck and Turkey Calling..........$2.50 


TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


‘Attract Wild Ducks 


PLANT lants wil 











Natural aquatic food 





bring thousands of Wil 
your favorite waters. 


RIC - 
WEED 





Plant WILD 
Ww ILD CELERY, POND- 
SEDS and others guar- 
to grow Prices reduced. 
discount on early orders. Write 
for expert planting advice and free 
literature 
NOW Wisconsin, Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wis. 


Attract Wild Duck: 























Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Musk- % 

grass bring ducks in swarms. Ter- % 

rell’s famous sure-growing seed a 
t anywhere for fall planting. 

Musk r ideal duck and fish food, 

especially adapted to alkali and marl 


Five bushels $15. 
6 years’ experience Planting ad- 
vice—helpful booklet free 


Torre s Aquatic Werseries 


om, 
Real Calling Decoys 


From my flock of over 600 Mallards I have 


lakes. Bushel $4 


























selected 50 hens that are perfect callers. 

Good mallard voices. $5.00 each, six for 

$25.00. Can furnish drakes or hens that are 

much better than average decoys at $1.50 
each. Raised on the water. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. H. S. Thompson, Millbrook, IIli- 

nois. 

DECOYS—Small_ type, purebred, grey English Calls 
om imported stock, Young stock $2.50 pair, shot 
er $5.00 pair. Used by Reelfoot Lake guides Safe 
elivery and satisfaction guaranteed. A. G. Harris, Jr., 

Newbern, Tenn ee 

CANADIAN GEESE, Mallards and English Call Duck 
Good Callers Guaranteed safe delivery. Pleasant 

Valle Game Farm, Geo. Lewis, 2849 High, Denver, 

( 10-3 

NEW HOL LOW METAL Qncupe easily carried in pocket 

advantages. Free illustrated circular B. Ideal 

De Company, Klamath Falls, Oregon. as 

SMALL ENGLISH CALLERS Trained with fiyers 

0 pair, $4.50 trio Cc. oO. Cc. G. Coffman, 

Route 2. Carthage, IN. : 10-3 

DUCK HUNTERS You’ nu get your limit with our live 

ird decoys Prices reasonable. Clarence Hidle- 
sagley lowa 

MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 

Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 























Minnesota Sept. 33 
DEM OYS— Sooke, Cedars and Flyers. Free catalog 
eson, Manufacturing Company, St. James, Minn 
WILD ——_ DECOYS $1.00 each Cash with 

t W. D. Bowen, Bellows Falls, Vt 
Pt RI BRE D,. SMALL TYPE English calls. Hens $3.00, 
kes $2.00. Floyd Haines. Edina, Missouri. _10-2 
GLISH CALL Ducks from trained hunting stock 
*) 00 pair. Abe White, Osawatomie, Kan. 10-2 
INE CANADIAN GEESE for sale, $5.00 each. R. 
= ponio, 270 Julian St Denver, Colo 
CANADA GEESE—Snows, Blues, Decoys. Sell trade. 
Bn Goose Farm, Sioux City, Iowa 10-2 
PUREBRED English Call-ducks. Pair $3.00. Trio 
g Robert _Marten, Shattue, Il 10-2 


FOR SALE—English call ducks and Mallard ducks. W. 

—_! Kearns, Ringsted, Iowa. _ 

GRAY ducks $1.50, drakes $1.25. T. O. 
\ lowa. 10-2 


W, PF. 
11-2 





English Callers, 
tehead, Hampton, 


FOR SALE—Wild mallard ducks and call ducks. 














— heart _Ringsted, Iowa 

ENGLISH CALL Ducks, $9 per doz, C. O. D. J. 
G _Hamburg, Iowa 

DUCK CALLS, DECOY ducks, circular free. Box 575, 
‘Memphis, Tenn. 10-2 








Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 
































Outpoor LIFE E; NoveEMBER, 193 63 
Taxidermy Taxidermy 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES s 

Send today for free 40 Birds—Animal Fish 

page catalog showing most AT HOME, from a 

pvr sed — , &...... Professional Taxidermist 

Supplies in America. Our I can easily teach you how to mount your own ; 
prices are lowest. Write TODAY Everything expla ned in oid dutates Cones ita FREE':. 
J.W.ELWOOD, Dept.14, Omaha, Neb. More than a se Write AY. 




















Taxidermy SUS I> > L- ES 


Artificial Eyes. Teeth, genuine 
Everything for the 
Send for 64 page Catalogue 


JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway 





Jonas he 
progressive 
- Free 


Denver, 





Quality 
materials, ete. 





Taxiderm 





Colorado 











buffalo, elk, deer 









































HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, 

Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms 
Rug skulls Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo 7-6 
TAXIDERMISTS SUPPLIES .. . glass eyes : 

panels and shields also unmounted goods Send 
stamp at once for new, low price list mm. “, 
Beverly Taxidermy Studio, 2301 West 91st Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
GLASS EYES AND TAXIDERMISTS’ supplies. Largest 

stock in the world. 500,000 pairs of eyes to select 
from; finest quality; lowest prices. Send for complete 
free catalog today. J. W. Elwood, Department 14, 
Omaha ae ebr tf 

ARTIFICIAL PHEASANT BODIES will improve any 

mount Great time savers Order now. Also Manikins 
for deer head, fresh killed deer scalps Write for Cir 
cular Arthur Paladin, 36-38 Sheridan Ave., Albany, 
N. ¥ 
BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS from your foxskins, Coyote, 

etc $6 Mink, Marten, $3.50, tanning included. 
Mounting Deer heads, $10. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarks- 
ton, Washington 11-6 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15« Money 
— led with first order L. Loew & Son, Colville 
Was 
MAKING CHOKERS, fox, etc., $7; mink, marten, $3.50, 
tanning included. Head mounting, rug work, like 
prices. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 
LET US MOUNT Your trephies, game heads, birds, ani- 
mals, tanning of all kinds Price list on request 
James E. Peers, Taxidermist, Miami, Ariz. 11 
RAW MOOSE, AND DEER SCALPS, and horns for 
sale New stock, low prices. Howard Cruikshank, 
Truro, Nova Scotia 11-2 
CASH PAID for stuffed hirds, fish, animals, horns, 
curios, all kinds What have you? yeorge Day, Port 
Huron, Michigan 
GLASS EYES—tTaxidermist and furriers, supplies, tools 
catalog free Schoepfer, 134 West 32nd Street, New 


York 7-6 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 


animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, lola, 
Vis 7-6 











WORLI D'S 3 FI INE ST STEER horns for sale. Seven feet 
spread, mounted. Lee Bertillion Mineola, Texas. 10-2 
TAXIDERMISTS—Furriers Supplies “We chip what 
you order.’’ Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio July 33 
PAPER BIRD BRODIE Ss for easy, permanent jountin 
Arthur € Birch, Coldwater, N 
LE ARN TAXIDERMY five courses Blue Beaver Taxi 
dermy School, Lemont, Ill 
. 
Old Coins 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 


illustrated Coin 


Get posted. Send 10 cents for 
buy and sell 
7-6 


Guaranteed prices. We 
New York 


able 
Value Book, 4x6 


























Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, 
“AL IF ORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size iT 
2e piece and catalogue 10c, Norman Shultz Salt 
Lake, Utah 6-6 
RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war me dals 
selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. t 
OLD COINS for sale. Prices and old coin 10 Davis, 
tox 1791, Huntington, W. Va 
Siemsamaile and Lends 
TROUT POND FOR SALE. This is a ten acre pond 
heavily stocked with square tailed trout Has cottage 
overlooking pond. Situated near Newport, Vermont. Price 
right Address, L. D. Turnbull Orle ins, Vt 11-2 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
Kansas 7-6 


City 





‘Pinte Pustesede, Photos 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF WILD GAME in their natural 
haunts; elk, deer, moose, antelope, bear, mountain 
sheep, buffalo. Set of 12 all different, size 2%x4% 
50c postpaid. Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana 





Camera and Photo Supplies 





quickly at 
Nothing like 
of Photog- 
Chicago 
2-1 


Learn 
plan 
School 
Avenue, 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography 
home. Spare or full time New 
it. Experience unnecessary American 
raphy, Dept 1281, 3601 Michigan 





| mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 





Schmidt School 
of Taxiderm my 


Dept. 52, Memphis, Tenn. 








ip ws : 
you! 






Heads, animals, birds and fish 


Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, ete. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR.TAXIDERMIST 
SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
For 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 


THOMAS HODGES 


47 Sculptor Taxidermist 
MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 


J 505 East 7th Street 
s LOSANGELES, CALIF. 























PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 


FURS FEATHERS 


LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Succoasors to Jonas Bros. 
ft Livingston, Mont. 


FINS 














TAXIDERMIST 
SUPPLIES 

Catalog free 
world 





‘GLASS EYE: 


Too! etc 
Largest stock of Eyes in the 
Millions to select from 


“SCHOEPFEREYES,’’ 134 West 32nd St., New York 


Books _ Sisal 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


been 





ie just the magazine you have 
looking for. ft is edited by none 
other than Mr Harding, whose 
name is a byword in the sporting 
field. It is a monthly palliation 
of from 64 to 100 pages chucked full 
of interesting artic illustrated 
with actual photos on HUNTING, 
FISHING, FUR FARMING, TRAP- 
PING, ete. Each issue has many 
departmentsa—The Gun Rack; Dogs; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel and 
Camp; Fur Raising; Fish and Tackle; 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markets; Trap- 
line; * Question Box, and American 
Trappers’ Ase'n. News. 
Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY S0c 


Clip this ad. Attach name and address 
Act ual photos vegre and send with 50c cash, check or 
in natural colors money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 
On Sale at News Stands 





Cover 
c 





Illinois, 

beagle 
20¢ ; 
how 
8-tf 


Desk 6, Decatur, 
regarding the 

Copy, 
explains 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, 

will send you more~ information 
than you can get in all other publications. 
yearly, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 50c, 
to tell the good ones 








64 


_ Fishing Tackle 
Free New Patented Lure for Fly 





Rod & Bait Casting | 


Its tricky motion gets ‘em 
“~~ where all ether lures fail. If 


you will send us the name and 
address of at least one of your 
fishing tackle dealers, and inclose a dime (no stamps) to 
cover postage and handling we will send you a sample 
pronto Positively only one to each person answering ad 


SCHNELL BAIT COMPANY, Main & Charles Streets, 
Kankakee, Illinois 


BROOK TROUT 


Selected for fall 
Eyed eggs of exceptional quality. 
Trout for table use. 30 years of 
cessful propagation. 

Write for fall prices. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., 


breeders restocking. 
Brook 


suc- 


Cresco, Pa. 














Angle Worms, Soft Craw- 
fish, Helgramites, Fr Minnows, other kinds, de 
livered to your door, promptly guaranteed alive Send 
for free Bait Catalog Write The R. & RK. Bait 

18 East Rich St Columbu Ohio 


CAN SUPPLY Mount. ain 
in any quantitic 
cold mountain streams of 
ease Write for prices 
Creede, Mineral Count 
HOOKS, FLY 
showing my 
plies lheat 
Paul H. Youngs 


LIVE BAIT—Night Crawlers 


Store 


eggs of : all species 
taken from Wild Trout from 
Colorack Eggs free from dis 
Lost Lake “Trout Hatchery, 
Colorado ce 
VISES, MATERIALS—Send for circular 
three new vises and complete line of sup 
stock of fine hooks—tools, and materials 
2065 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Trout eyed 








Indian Curios 


STONE AGE RELICS, 
‘Everything Indian 

Heads $2.75 tirchbark Canoe 
Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs 


INDIAN RELICS, \N TIQI E Firearms, weapons, coins, 

den curios, Illustrated lists 10 N. Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wis 10-2 
INDIAN S, coin “Catalogue 


“RELICS, 
and arrowhead Ze. Kans. 


Where to Go 


HUNTERS—AT’ TENTION: Duck 
Martha's Vineyard Island, large 
camp Experienced guide Reasonable rates. Write for 
particulars. Winthrop B. Norton, Edgartown, Mass 11-2 


PLAN YOUR HUNTING TRIPS with us. Big game 
hunting a specialty. Room & board $5.00 per day up 
Good trout fishing trannin Lodge, Melvill, Mont. 10-2 


Antique Firearms 
FLINTLOCK KENTUCKY 


muskets, pow ce 








Indian Curios, Beadwork, 
Dozen — Arrow 
and Catalogue 25¢ 

_Mich he 11-6 


RARE 
Costumes 





beadwork 
Northbrane h, 


coins curio 
Vernon Lemley, 


DUCK AND GOOSE 
and goose hunting on 


blunderbusses, pistols 
New catalogues 4 


Rifles 
srhorns 




















Coonhound 
Goss SETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared bl: black and tan 


Outpoor LIFE fe) NovEMBER, 1932 


Kennel 





POINTERS DOG BUYERS ATTENTION:—You can 

now buy one of my fine pointers, Champion Comanche | 
Zigtield breeding for five dollars down, five dollars per 
month. Three to six months old. Fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars each. Shipped on approval, no deposit, you 
be the judge. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or 
money refunded. Photos and references free. setter 
wire, number limited. J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho 


ARKANSAS BEST Coon Opossum- m—Skunk—M ink—Cat 
Fox—Wolf—Bear—Deer and Rabbit hounds. Raised and 











trained in the best game section of the Southwest 
Shipped on trial. References in your State. 25 years a 
shipper—Depression prices. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, 
Ark 

REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS; strong young 
dogs to start this fall, also three months old puppies 


Springbok of Ware 
Guaranteed stock, 


and Dual Champion Flint blood lines 
moderately priced Yellowstone Ken 


nels, Miles C ity, Mont 
BASSET HOUND PUPPIES, 2 months old, from par 
ents trained on rabbits and pheasants. Eligible for 


A. K. C. and I K. C. Registration Males $25.00 








females $20.00 Reddy II at Stud, fee $20.00. W 

Klapp Ri auinor, Pa 

50% REDUCTION on Setters and Poiniers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 

Hounds Sear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 

Hounds. Shipped for trial Catalogue ten cents. Blue 

Grass Farm Ke nnel Berry _ Kentu ‘ky 

COON Opossum . Mink, Skunk Fox, and nd Rabbit J Hounds 
thoroughly trained, shipped for trial, also pups and 

young started hounds Write for full description and 

literature showing pictures and breeding. Kentucky 


Kennell, B18, Kevil, Ky 














bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred | 
bitehes, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 1l0c 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 6-6 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 

puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- | 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver. Colo tf 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners, trained 

dogs, broods, and six wonderful litters of pups, quality 
stock priced right Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa 
Washington. 7-6 





GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed 





























ENGLISH SETTERS, 
i six generation 
and Show Champions Prince Kodney, 
of Edendale, Mac Allister, 
5 early 

Show 
beltons. 

Setters 


$50. 


Telephone Kensington 


Kennel 
Registered, Llewellin, 
pedigree Bloodiines 


Mohawk II, 
spring from 
and Field 
Perfect 
only 
each. EK. B. 
north of D. C. 
152 W) 


development 


MelInty 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
now get a real hunting 


before sale is completed. 
charges on an uns 
of Pointers, Se 
Airedales at 
$15.00 up for puppies 

».. Dept. B 
COONHOUNDS, 


dogs. 








skunk, 
treehounds 
champion 


Ferguson, 


HOUNDS, ail 

y high-class 
combination 
deerhounds and 
hounds started on game $10.00 
pups $10.00 pair. 
days 
Alma, Ark 








hounds, fox andi cat 


Prices reasonable All 
Catalog 10c. T. J 


atisfactory 
ers, Spani 





Sportsmen’s 
Chicago 


extra | 
Choice combination 

opossum $40.00. 
$25.00 Partly 
rabbithounds $15 
three season 
days trial 

Booneville 


send tamp 

Arkansas 
breeds 
coonhounds 
$40.00. Extra 
wolfhounds 
Real ra 


hounds 


Terms 
trial Enclose stamp 
high 

houn 
Youngste 


HOUNDS, extra 


real router 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. 
i of the following 
Springer Spaniels, 


~ We have 
popular 





dogs 





OAK GROVE KENNELS, | 
sale high-class coon, 

wolf and coyote hounds; 
youngsters started on game. 
shipped for 


hounds, 


and matrons scientifi 
up. Dr. Charles Thorntor 
Ina, Illinois, offer 
skunk, opossum and mink h 
rabbit hounds 


Also 
trial. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 
Young 
Safe delivery and 
Send for pictures and full 


full of 


and matured stock 








St York 


loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. MHer- | 
mosa Kennels. Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver. Colo. tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, curly coated, rat-tails 
Registered stock, working strains. Puppies, young 
sters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif tf 
GREYHOUNDS REGISTERED and pups. The 
kind you beat the other fellow with Breeding tells 
Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis. Minnesota. —_ 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
gvards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind 2 f 
AIREDALES—Choice, Pedigreed puppies from world’s 
best bloodlines Safe delivery, satisfaction guaranteed 
Lawrence Gartner Lexington, Ohio | 
FOR SAL E—Police puppies, Strongheart bloodlines. | 
Shipped Cc D. on approval. Thomas Dailey 
Hannaford, N > 7-6 
100 BEAGLE and RABBIT HOUNDS, broke, one year 
old dogs . started John Grenewalt, 873 East 


Poplar 
tf 











50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs: also good 
started young dogs. R. Foller. 549 E. King St 

York, Pa 8-3 

SMITH BASSETHOUND KENNELS. Spring Valley 
Ohio Illustrated descriptive folder, 


price list 10¢ 
6-6 





POINTER 


MULLIGAN Touchstone 





















































breed 
Female 


'. Singleton 





$15.00 

os 
season: 

He azel. Ky 


SPRING ER SP ANIELS, the 


opossums 








and of the 
. re 
line at G! 


DOG BUYERS 
dog for only five 
fair trial in your own 


You do not even hav 


el 


$35.00 up for 
Club 
l 


tr 


$30.00, che 


b 


r 


satisfactior 


Good 


traine 


f 


well trains 
$65.00 


} 


$40.00 


r 


hounds 
Bradley, A 


breeds most 1 
Wire and Smooth Fox T 






the Mallwyd 
cugenes 
matings 

Qualities 


a 


dolla 


$10.00 cash wit 


the 


and 


f 


, Seotch Terriers, Bostons, Pe 
. Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers 
Hermosa Kennels, Federal 
SHORTHAIRED POINTERS Al 
wood or water Points 
Affectionate, intelligent, wat 
*s largest, exclusive breeder 


pointers 
Illustrated 


Box 251, Ottumwa, lowa 
long ears, medium size 
Trained to drive ar 
$15.00, Male $20.00 or 
D. 10 Days trial, mor 
Pryorsburg. Ky 
started two year “old 2 ? 
help tree several co 
redbone and _ bluetick 
ideal dogs for 














































































































Nagy, 8K, South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa PUPS OF N Danand hunters, retrievers, beautiful 
a oe oe : ; ’ breeding, males $12.00, females $10.00. Ship C. O. D. | telligent. priced to sell. Comra 
ANTIQUE French pistol engraved lock S:2 Fine flint Inspection. Clyde _ Lis hty, hty, Cullom, Hl Xe Ohio 
lock pistol working condition S:4 List de. LL . COMBINATION COON AND opossum hounds $25.00 to $15.00 nicely started two year 
Nicholas, 6 Passage Ricaut, Pari li-2 $50.00. Squirrel dogs $15.00 Rabbit hounds $12.50 i coonhound, treeing good 
—— —— each Shipned for t trial Paul Hu thes, Savannah Tenn. | opossums last season; re 
WATER SPANIELS, PUPS $12.50. Well bred parents ae Dalton, Hazel, Ky 
retrievers on land or water Charles Gallagher, Spen $20.00 a four year old coonho 
MH i cer, lowa wide and fast hunter, 
Mention Outdoor Life When A harker broke; 15 days trial, n 
®*43 9 ; » 7 Ss —4 ‘Ss ING ) yi Par- e fy 
Writing Advertisers | tially broken—bitches $35 and $25 Male $50. Dr = oe 4 . — 
Henry Blank, Denver, Colorado CHES PUPPIES FOR SALE! Wes 
— — — 7 — months, at $50.00 each. § 
= “0 DOGS. also some very fine puppies, old and female, $25 and up 
rish ane nglish setters. Write me your wants. Joe A N. Y 
Kennel ams ~_ : 
—— . oss, Lewisburs. Tenn |} $40.00 BUYS one of the best four year old ma 
<GISTERE P iE SPANIEL 3, whelped | REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL end fox terrier wide hunter, true tree barker 
=a. eS ee U's. 2 ‘Sire _, puppies, some ready to train, reasonable. Jecob Sell ana days trial, money back su 
the great field trial champion Boghurst W hoopee. Dame, Taneytown, Maryland ms ( 
beautiful daughter of Dual, champion Flint of Avendale GERMAN SHORTHAIR KENNEL, Bennington, Nebr IRISH WATER SPANIELS, English springer 
Thoroughly broken Males $25.00 Description and Five month puppies, imported parents. Also springer 4. Puppies $15.00, $12.50, $10.00 
photos on request. E M Sny ler, Corydon, lowa. puppies. Winning blood England, NewYork, Chicago, Gail Atkinson, Nebr. 
FOR SALE PAIR 2% year old rabbit hounds, breeding $15.00 —_ —_ LION HOUNDS—Bear Dogs 
Kentucky English strain and walker, all day hunters, REGISTERED IRISH WATER spaniels, genuine curley to tree and stay. Essex 
hold barkers, medium size, neither man or gun_ shy, coated, topknot, rat-tails Imported parents Pups Victoryway, Wash aot) 
male $20.00, female $15.00 _bair $30 00 1 = aeons and trained dogs Minnesota Kennels, Rush COON COMBINATION AND rabbit hounds c! 
10 days trial Money back guarantee ilson, ity, Minn “4 » Money back guarantee. D. Scott, Mt 
Murray Ky a at tcc —— SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Thirteen champions ant 
POINTERS, ENGLISH and IRISH -<etters, Irish span- in pedigree Very reasonable At stud—son of champ- TRAINED Skunk and Opossum hound 
iel, Springer spaniel and Chesapeake pups. Eligible | jon Li'’le Messenger Boy Hurstdale Kennels, Scotts- puppies. Arthur Sampey, Spr 
males $15.00, females $10.00. Harley Everett, Atkinson, bluff, Nebr. Mo 
Nebe —_——— AIREDALE PUPPIES: PEDIGREED $20.00, after 25 | I HAVE well trained shooting dogs 
LABRADOR RETRIEV ER for sale Male, black, regis _ years working dogs, I string with ‘‘The King of , Write for booklet and de 
tered, parents imported John Weimer, Broadmoor, rerriers."" Geo. Harker. San Fernando, Calif price list. Turner, Herrick, Ii! 
‘ol Springs ‘ 2 " " » 6 — were , pee - . 
Colorado Springs Colo 1 FOR SALE TRAINED springer spaniels. Also good | SOME old fast, silent fur getter 
20 BEAGLES THOROUGHB REDS, eligible, healthy, brood bitch. Imported dogs at stud, John Stewart, >». $40, 15 days trial. 
farm raised, including thoroughly broke, partly broke, | Minot. North Dakota. guarantee Lynn Grove, Ky. 
pups. Trail Zerby, Sellersville, Va. J. ST. BERNARD PUPPIES $25.00 to $50.00 with Amer- | OORANG AIREDALE puppies for sale at $2 
ic o » ane s) rt ty a5 e slivery an ¢ isfactior 
SP RING ER'S ; Exc LI SIV E L Y May pups, $10 . and ican Kennel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wisconsin $3 ith safe delivery and sati 
$12 0. guaranteed, also grown stock All Papers. | 11-3 anteed LaRue Kennels, LaRue, Ohio. 
Springer Spaniel Kennel’s, _Ida Grove, Towa eee RABBIT DOGS, Night Dogs, Started Dogs, Setters, Pet OLD FASHIONED coon dogs. Fox hounds. All 
TOON "POSSUM. SKUNK. RABBIT AND FOX dogs, Dogs Satisfaction Guaranteed E. M. Jones, Han- of varmint hounds. On trial. Money back gu 
cheap, trial. Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick, Ill over Jet. Dog Farm, York C County, Pa Joe Springfield, Missouri 
— — _ — maowarsaangy — — . aT ia COCKER Spaniel Pups. black beauties, eligible 
ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, trained dogs and pups GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable, . 1 d Kennels, 91¢ 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky 11-3 Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-6 Chestnut, yo! ile “7 + a 
SPRINGER SPANIELS Exclusively Mr. and Mrs. C. BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, broken trial puppies. TRAINED rabbit and beagle hounds. Ed. le 
N. Watson, Smiths Mill, Minn M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa 8-5 Ky i 
BROKE Pointers and Setters. Pointer and Setter pup- | BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. Floyd HIGH CLASS Fox, Deer, Coon hounds; shipp 
pies Morris Sharp, Xenia, Ohio uoyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 9-3 years. Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 
COCKER SPANIEL Puppies, Eligible, reasonable. Dr. BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to Hunt. Hopewell | SPRINGER AND COCKER spaniel puppies and 
Wooden, Waterloo, N. ¥ | Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio Feb. °33 Red Wing, Minn. 
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OUTSHOO 

ALL OTHE) 

LONG RANGE” 
LOADS 


_ we can't believe all the stories 
of long shots with Nitro Express Shells 
that are told by our enthusiastic customers. 































We wouldn't dare print them. 


Shooters using Nitro Express Loads make 
longer shots than they ever before thought possible. 
They make kills that their shooting companions can't 
make with other loads. Naturally, their companions are 
astonished. The stories spread and grow until, hearing them, 
you might think ducks, geese, pheasants, jack rabbits, and other 
game are habitually knocked down at 90 or 100 yards with Nitro Express. 


We don’t make such claims. We know that Nitro Express Loads reach 
out and nail 'em at 60, 70, 80 yards—and sometimes at greater dis- 
tances. Nitro Express will outshoot any other long range shell. They 
are the outstanding hard-hitting, smashing loads. But we don’t claim 
that you can kill at 100 yards with them regularly. 


Nitro Express Shells are Kleanbore. They keep the barrel free from rust 
and pitting without the aid of a cleaning rod. By keeping the bore smooth, 
they reduce the number of deformed shot that never reach the mark. You 


have more shot that get there in every load—more even and uniform patterns. 


Try Nitro Express the next time you shoot. You will add many yards to your 
illing range. Your dealer has them in green shells and green boxes. Write for 
1 descriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 812 Arctic Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 











Copr., 1982, 
The American 
Tebaceco Co 
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THE PILLAGE OF 
PARIS 
“Nature in the Raw’’—after 


the great French artist Lu- 
minais ... inspired by the 


\ Norsemen in the ruthless 
Ya capture of Paris—845 A. D. 
. 


_ savage fierceness of untamed 


— 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are not present in Luckies 
... the mildest cigarette 
you ever smoked 


E buy the finest, the very finest 

tobaccos in all the world— 
but that does not explain why 
folks everywhere regard Lucky 
Strike as the mildest cigarette. 
The fact is, we never overlook 
the truth that “Nature in the 
Raw is Seldom Mild’’—so these 


fine tobaccos, after proper aging 
and mellowing, are then given 
the benefit of that Lucky Strike 
purifying process, described by 
the words— “It’s toasted”’. That's 
why folks in every city, townand 
hamlet say that Luckies are such 
mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than bis neighbor, tho be 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to bis door.’,-—-RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike ? 





